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Preface to the Original Edition of the 
u Punjab Chiefs/' 


The histories of the Punjab Chiefs have been written by 
desire of Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. 

The first portion of the work includes all the chiefs and 
Sardars of the plain country of the Punjab proper, from the 
Beas to the Indus. The second portion, which will be shortly 
published, treats of the outlying districts and dependencies of 
the province; the Cis-Sutlej States ; the Jullundur Doab ; the 
Rajput Hill States ; the Derajat and Peshawar; Bahawalpur and 
..Kashmir, and the Delhi territory.* 

The intention of the work has been to give a picture of 
the Punjab aristocracy as it exists at the present day. No 
mention has accordingly been made of many families, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, once powerful and wealthy, which fell before the 
Sikhs. No mention has been made of many old Sikh families, 
whose jagirs were seized by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and whose 
descendants are now plain husbandmen. A few notices of tribes 
and families of no present importance have, for special reasons, 
been given ; but, as a general rule, only the histories of those 
men have been written who possess, at the present time, rank, 
wealth or local influence. 

It has not been found practicable to give, in the body of the 
work, the authorities for every statement advanced ; and it may 
therefore be well to mention here the sources from which the 
information has been derived. 

* Sir Lepel Griffin did not carry out his intention of publishing this second portion of the 
work. 
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In the first place, each chief has sent a history of his 
family : sometimes meagre and fragmentary, sometimes full and 
connected, in many cases exaggerated and false. 

Secondly, the whole records of the Punjab Government 
from annexation to the present year, the letters of the British 
Agents at Delhi and Ludhiana from 1809 to 1845, and the 
records of the old Sikh Government, have been largely made 
use of. 

Thirdly, almost all histories, travels and memoirs relating 
to the Punjab, in English, Persian and Urdu, have been consulted. 

Fourthly, the actors in, and eye-witnesses of the events 
described have been questioned ; a large npmber of the chiefs 
and Sardars, with their bards and family priests, have been 
examined personally ; and from their statements much new and 
interesting information has been gained. 

Among those to whom acknowledgments are due for assist¬ 
ance in the preparation of the work are Pandit Manphul, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, attached to the Secretariat, whose 
learning and great local knowledge have been invaluable ; Syad 
I-Iadi Hussain Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujrat ; 
and Maulvi Rajab Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, of Ludhiana. 


LEPEL H. GRIFFIN. 


in 


Preface to the Second Edition of the 
“ Punjab Chiefs/' 


The Punjab Chiefs, published more than twenty-five years 
ago, is out of print. Sir Lepel Griffin, then an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, wrote the biographies of the leading families of the 
existing Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions. In the present 
edition his text has not been interfered with ; and my share of 
the work has been confined to the mention of changes which have 
since affected the families. Some of the so-called chiefs, even in 
this short space, have sunk into insignificance, or have been thrust 
out of the front rank by the better educated and more pushing 
men of the present day. Others are rapidly passing out of 
importance. But as a literary and historical record, ^ir Lepel 
Griffin's work will keep ftesh to the end of time; and as a 
book of reference, it will be prized as long as this country is 
administered by British officials. 

Sir Lepel Griffin was unable to carry out his intention of 
completing the histories. His work on the Rajas of the Punjab 
was a step in this direction ; but he left untouched the whole of 
the North-West Frontier, most of the Himalayan tracts, and 
much of the Southern and Eastern Punjab. The duty of filling 
up these gaps has devolved upon me. The work is finished and 
will very shortly be published as a separate book.* 

In connection with the present publication, I have to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance given me by Messrs. J. W. 
Gardiner, j. Wilson, E. Nicholl, and Baron Bentinck and Captain 
Dunlop Smith, as well as Rai Lachhrnan Das and Lala Ram 


* Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab. 
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Nath. The editing of this new edition was in the first instance 
entrusted to Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, who, before his transfer 
to Hyderabad, had collected some materials which I have made 
use of. 

CHARLES FRANCIS MASSY. 

Kapujrthala : 
i si September 1890. 



Preface to the “Chiefs and Families of Note 
in the Punjab/' 


The Punjab Chiefs, written more than a quarter of a 
century ago, dealt with the histories of the leading men in the 
districts between the Beas and the Indus, now known as the 
Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions, A new edition has been 
recently prepared by me, in which these histories have been 
brought down to date. 

The present work practically completes the biographies 
of the families of note in the Province. It covers the Delhi, 
Jullundur, Peshawar and Derajat Divisions, and includes short 
notices of the Ruling Chiefs. 

I was asked " to write a business-like book of reference for 
District and Administrative Officers, studying brevity and 
eschewing minute detail.” These instructions I have obeyed at 
the sacrifice of much interesting matter which came under my 
hand. The book will not attract the general reader; but it will 
probably be found useful as one of reference, and every endea¬ 
vour has been made to secure an accurate record of modern 
facts affecting the families. The histories were reviewed in type 
by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor, apd by the various 
District Officers of the Province. 

I have great pleasure in making my acknowledgments to 
the friends who assisted me in the preparation of this work. It 
had been, in the first instance, entrusted to Colonel C. PI. T. 
Marshall, who collected a large amount of material before his 
transfer to Hyderabad. Mr. Longworth Dames placed at my 
disposal his manuscript history of Dera Ghazi Khan ; and Mr. 
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Manuel, Head Clerk of the Dharamsala District Office, submit¬ 
ted excellent notes of the Kangra Rajputs, of which I have made 
much use, I have further received valuable help from Messrs. 
A, F. 0 . Cunningham, E. B. Francis, W. R. H. Merk, G. R. 
Drummond, j. Douie, A. Kensington and Baron Bentinck, as 
well as from Rai Lachhman Das, who helped me to correct the 

early proofs and Lalas Ram Nath, Gauri Shankar, Piyare Mohan, 
Rup Singh, Har Narayan and Amir Chand. In addition to the 
information furnished by the Darbaris themselves, I derived 
assistance from the various Settlement Reports of the Province, 
especially those of Messrs. O’Brien, Thorburn, Purser, Ibbetson, 
Fanshawe, T. G. Walker and Steedman. The accounts of the 
Ruling Chiefs are mainly an abstract of Griffin’s Rajas of the 
Punjab, with modern facts added. It was thought advisable to 
include them so as to make the work complete as a book of 
reference. 


CHARLES FRANCIS MASSY. 


Kapurthala: 
i si September, 1 890. 
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Preface to the New Edition. 


The last editions of the *'Punjab Chiefs ” and “ Chiefs and 
Families of Note” in the Punjab were issued by Major C. F. 
Massy in 1890, and in the years that have since elapsed many 
changes have occurred among the families whose histories are 
included in the work. Early in 1907, His Honour Sir Charles 
Rivaz decided that revision and the preparation of a new edition 
should be undertaken, in order to rectify omissions and inaccu¬ 
racies and to bring the work generally up to date. 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s original work dealt only with families 
of the present Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions. 
Major Massy’s “ Chiefs and Families of Note” contained the 
histories of the leading families of the Delhi, Jullundur, Derajat 
and Peshawar Divisions, and those of the Ruling Chiefs of the 
Native States under the control of the Punjab Government. 
In the present editions the two books have been amalgamated. 
Families belonging to the present Frontier Province have been 
omitted ; those belonging to British districts of the Punjab have 
been arranged in the topographical sequence of districts usually 
followed in Government publications; while the families of 
Ruling Chiefs have been arranged in the order of their official 
precedence. 

As little change as possible has been made in the matter 
originally written by Sir Lepel Griffin, and the aim of the editors 
has been only to correct any obvious inaccuracies and to bring 
the histories and pedigree-tables up to date, by including in them 
an account of any changes that have occurred since the publication 
of the last edition. Information as to these changes had in most 
cases to be obtained through District Officers, to whose 
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assistance the editors desire to express their acknowledgments. 
Mention must particularly be made of the careful and accurate 
information submitted by Mr. 1 . Millar, Deputy Commissioner 
of Kangra, Mr. C. W. Jacob, Assistant Commissioner at Gujtan- 
wala, and Sayad Amir Ali Shah, Head Clerk to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Certain families have been omitted from the new edition 
which, in the opinion of Government, now occupied a position 
that did not warrant their Vetention. On the other hand very 
many applications for inclusion in the new edition were received 
from families not mentioned in previous editions. In the 
difficult task of deciding which of these applicants to admit, 
Government has been materially assisted by a strong and repre¬ 
sentative Committee of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, to which 
the Honourable Sardar Partab Singh, c. s. i., of Jullundur, acted 
as Secretary. To him, and to the other members of the Com¬ 
mittee, the thanks of Government are due. 

The pedigree-tables, which appear at the head of the 
history of each family, have in many eases been considerably 
abbreviated in order to save space. The names of the less impor¬ 
tant members of each family have been omitted .from these tables 
where their insertion was not required in order to follow the text 
of the history. Complete pedigree-tables of all families have, 
however, as far as possible been inserted in the Appendix. 

The task, of editing and revising the work waS originally 
entrusted . to Major W. L. Conran, formerly Inspecting Officer 
of Imperial Service Troops, who assumed charge of his duties 
on April 5th, 1907. Major Conran was, however, compelled by 
ill-health to take leave in April 1908, and since that date I have 
been in charge of the work in addition to my ordinary duties. 


June, 1909. 


H. D. CRAIIC 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE 

IN THE 

PUNJAB. 


MUHAMMAD SIRAJ-UD-DIN HAIDAR KHAN OF 
FARUKHNAGAR. 


NUR-CL-IIAKK. 


Ghulam Hussain. 


Aman-ul-Hakk. 


r 


K. B. Bakhshi Ghulam 
Haidar Khan. 

m 


Shams-ul-Hakk. Sana-ul-IIakk, Zafar Ali Khan Eight other 


(died 1849). 


sons. 


Muhib Hussain Khan 
(died 1870). 


Two generations. 


Two generations. 


r 


Muhib-ul-IIakk. 

p 

“' 11 '“ 


Muin-ul- Karim- Two 

Hakk Khan, ul- other 

Hakk sons. 
Khan, 


Ghulam Muham* Khairat Ali 
mad Khan Khan, 
(died 1833). 

Capt. Tafazzul Hussain Khan 
(died 1868). 




Jiwan Ali Evaz 

Khan. Ali 

Khan, 


S.hahab-ud*din 
Haidar (dead). 


Ghazi-.ud-dM 

Haidar 

(dead). 


Gheas-ud-din Muhammad Siraj-ud- Jalal-ud-din 
Haidar din Haidar Haidar Khan 

(dead). Khan (dead). 

(born 1848), 


Ala-ud-din Haidar Nasir-ud-din Sarafaraz-ud-din 
Khan Haidar Khan Haidar Khan 

(born 1866). (horn 1870), (bom 1873). 


■r 




Rashid-ud-din Bashir md-din Amir-ud-din Zamir-ud-din Iftikhar-ud*din 
Haidar Khan Haidar Khan Haidar Khan Haidar Khan Haidar Khan 
(born 1885). (born 1892). (born 1895), (bom 1901). (bora 1906). 

Shaikh Umar-ud-din came from Bokhara with Sultan Shahab-ud- 

din Ghorij and settled at Sultanpur near the junction of the Beas 

with the Sutlej, His sons moved down to Delhi and were appointed 

Muftis of the present town of Bewari. This honourable office remained 














2- CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTH 

mill the family for some generations* Aman-ul-Hakk, in the time 
of AkbaiM-Sani (Akbar 11) of Delhi, took service with Raghoji Rao 
Bhonsle, Raja of Nagpur, and served him for many years. His grandson, 
Mnliib Hussain Khan, was given .the Subadarship of Bbandara in 
Nagpur ; and when the British annexed the State in 1858 on the death 
of the third Raghoji Rao without issue, he was appointed an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Central Provinces. He died in 1870. 
His eldest son, Nur-iid-din Hussain Khan, was for some years a Risal- 
dar in the Nagpur Mounted Police, 

Zafar Ali Khan, son of Aman-ul-Hakk, held the post of Subadar 
in Nagpur for nine years on a salary of Rs. 6,000 per annum, and 
after his death in 1840 his five sons received small pensions from 
the Stale. One of them, Iiiayat Ali Khan, was for some years an 
Honorary Magistrate at Rewari in the Gurgaon District, being in receipt 
of a pension of Ks, 600 for military services, and Abdul, Ali K han, 
another of the sons, was a Risaldar in the 2nd Punjab Cavalry during 
the Mutiny, Their uncle, Muhib-ul-Hakk, was for some years Judge 
of Nagpur before annexation, 

Bakhshi Gliulam Haidar Khan, great-grandfather of the present head 
of the family, took service with the Nizam of Hyderabad, and commanded 
a small contingent under Wellington at the Battle of Assay© in 1803, 
He was rewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur, and received a muafi 
grant of fotrte|n bund red bighap in the Rewari Tahsil. He afterwards 
transferred his services to Raghoji Kao Bhonsle, Raja of Nagpur, who 
was poisoned by his nephew, A,pa Sahib, in 1816. Khan Bahadur Bakhshi 
Gliulam Haidar Khan opposed Apa Sahib’s attempt against the English 
in 1817, and he was continued for twelve years in command of the 
js^&orpqr troops after the Raja was driven, out. „ 1 hree of his sons were 
also employed in the army. The eldest, Ghulam. Muhammad Khan, 
succeeded him in the military command at Nagpur and left a son, Tafazzul 
Hussain,Khan, afterwards Captain, who was in command of the local 
Cavalry Corps at Nagpur when, in May 1857, the news of the Delhi Mutiny 
reached that city. To his exertions was in a measure due the failure 
of the attempt made by his regiment to stir up a rebellion in that 
part of India. Ho was rewarded with a commission as Risaldar 
in the Mounted Police and the title of Sardar Bahadur. In 1860 
he was granted liswedari and jagir rights in Farukhnagar ^ and 
: Rewari in the Gurgaon District, yielding Rs. 6,000 annually, subject 
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to a nctzarana deduction of Rs. 1*500. This grant was continued to 
Ms son, Muhammad Siraj-ud-din Haidar Khan, who succeeded him as 
head of the family and as a Divisional Darhari, In 1868 Muhammad 
Siraj-ud-din • was appointed' an' Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar 
of Farukhiiagar, the registration powers being withdrawn in 1893 as 
there was no work. In 1877 he was given second class magisterial 
powers and also civil powers to hear cases up to a limit of Rs. 300. 
The latter powers were enhanced tolls. 500 in 1884. He was also for 
a time President of the local Municipal Committee, but resigned this 1 
position in 1893. His extravagance unfortunately led the family 
into great monetary difficulties, and in 1886 his affairs were placed under 
the Court of Wards, and eventually the Government of India, in eon- 
si deration of the services of his father and grandfather, sanctioned a 
loan at 4 per cent of Rs. 42,000. This loan has been paid off, but the 
ragirdar is still said to. be somewhat heavily in debt. Besides the money 
derived from the jagw, the family has no other source of income. 

' Muhammad Siraj-ucMin' has., three ' sons. The eldest, Ala-ud-dm 
Haidar Khan, is Sarbarah Zaildar and helps his father in the manage¬ 
ment of his estate. The second, Nasir-ud-clin Haidar Khan, was 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and was appointed a Naib 
Tahsildar in 1902 in the Hissar District. Sarafaraz-ud-din Haidar, the 
third sou, is.a Judicial Muharrir at Palwal in this district. His name 
is entered in the Divisional list of candidates for the post of Naib 
Tahsildnr. 

Mauz-ud-din Hussain Khan, a member of this family, holds au ap¬ 
pointment as Mansabdar ” under the Nizam's Government, 
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DELHI DISTRICT, 


MIRZA SURAYA JAB .alias KAIWAN SHAH, 


AZIM-USH-SHAN 
(King of Delhi). 

Humayun Bakht. 

Mirza Izzat Afza 

(~ - Navvab Umda-tuz-Zamani Nisa Begam, 
daughter of Alamgir II, 

King of Delhi). 

Mirza Shujaat Afza 
alias Mirza Bhuchu. 

Mirza Hidayat Afza 
alias Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh 
(died-1378). 


Mirza Suleman Shah 
(died 1890). 


Mirza Suraya Jaii 
alias Kaiwan Shah 

(born 1853. Recognized as representative 
of ex-Royal family of Delhi, 1890). 


Mirza Jawan Bakht. 


Mirza Ikbal Shah 
(died 1898), 


'T 


Mirza Muhammad Shah, 


Mirza Suraya Jah ctlicts ICaivvao Shall takes the leading place on the 
list of Provincial D&r baris of the Delhi District. He inherited position 
and fortune from his father, Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh, whoso devotion to thei' 
British cause in 1857 was of the highest value ; and. he is connected witrf 
the Royal House of Delhi through Nawab TJmda-tuz-Zamani Nisa Begam, 
daughter of Alamgir II. Mirza Ilalii Bakhsh had considerable influence 
in the Palace through the friendship borne him by the Begam Zinafc 
Mahal, favourite wife of Bahadur Shah, last King of Delhi. A daughter 
* of the Mirza was married to the King’s eldest son, Fateh-ul-Mulk 
Mirza Fakhru, who died shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh remained inside the city during the siege, and was 
able to furnish important intelligence of the movements of the rebels, and ji 
to assist and protect our agents. He did his utmost to save the lives of < 
a party of 50 Christians, who were cruelly massacred, ostensibly with 
the King’s knowledge, within the Palace precincts, and materially assisted 
our military operations by cutting the bridge-of-boata over the Jumna, 
opposite the city, thus stopping the entry of supplies and rebel reinforce- 
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meats from the eastern side. Later on he brought about the peaceful 
surrender of the King, and helped Hodaon in effecting the capture of 
the Princes Kliizar Sultan and Abul Bakar, thus dealing the rebellion a 
death-blow by depriving the disaffected of their hereditary leaders. 
The Mirza/s conduct was fully enquired into at close of the rebellion and 
| suitably rewarded. Hereditary pensions, aggregating Rs. 22,830 per 
annum, with effect from 1st May 1857, were granted to him and his 
family in the following proportions :— 


To the Mirza personally 
,, his wives ... 

„ his daughters 
n his other relatives 


Rs. 

9,550 

4,530 

.7,670 

1,080 


Further, in 1861, in lieu of an assignment enjoyed by him jointly 
with others before the Mutiny from the villages of Sampla and As a u da 
in the Rohtak District, the Government of India granted to the Mirza 
solely a perpetual jagir of the value of Rs. 5,000 per annum, and in 1866 
released to him and his family the revenues of certain villages in the 
1 Delhi and Meerut Districts yielding Rs. 2,226 annually. He was awarded 
Rs. 1,14,376 as compensation for loss of property incurred during the 
siege. In 1872 he was allowed to borrow Rs. 35,000 from Government. 
More than one-half of this sum was subsequently wiped out of the ac¬ 
counts as a matter of favour to the Mirza. An addition of Rs. 2,250 
was made to his pension in 1877 on the occasion of tlie assumption by 
Her late Majesty of the title of Empress. Mirza Ilalii Bakhsh died in 
1878 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Mirza Suleman Shah, who 
died in 1890. In the same year Mirza Siiraya Jah alias Kaiwan Shah 
was recognized as. chief representative of the Mughals in place of his elder 
, brother. The Mirza is exempt from personal appearance in the civil 
^courts; is an Honorary Magistrate and Municipal Commissioner, and 
|is also a member of the Managing Committee of the Jama Masjid, the 
Fatehpuri Masjid and the Anglo-Arabio High School. The pension 
inherited by the Mirza and his family amounts to Rs, 2,090 per mensem, 
of which Re, 876are the Mirza's personal pension, the rest being divided 
among his relatives. When the Delhi College ceased to exist in 1877 the 
Mirza made great efforts to re-establish the institution, securing pro¬ 
mises of subscription amounting to Rs. 72,000, but his exertions did not 
meet with success, He subsequently founded the Shahzada High 
School on the 9th November 1889. The expenditure on this school, 
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^mounting to Rs, 3()0 per mensem, after deducting the grant-in-aid o£ 
Its, 49 per mensem, is met by the Mirza from his own pocket. He has also 
given the building called “ Chandni Mahal”, rentable at Rs. 40 or 
Its. 50 per mensem, rent-free for the use of the school. 

As a member or the Managing Committee of the Jama Masjid he 
superintended the expenditure of Rs. 1,55,000 given by the Nawab of 
Rampur for the repair of the masjid. He is a Haji and a Hafiz, 

The Mirza married the daughter of His late Highness Nawab 
Muhammad AIL Khan of Tonk. His mother, Nawab Abadi Begam 
Sahiba, was a grand-daughter of the Emperor Akbar Shah. 

Through the Mirza’s intercession the Government of India sanctioned 
pensions in 1891 for 50 females and 5 males, and in 1897 for 62 females 
and 40 males, of Mughal origin, on the ground of their poverty. 

The following persons, of Mughal descent, also deserve mention :~ 

Mirza Farkhunda Jamal, son of Mirza Fateli-ul-Mulk, late heir-appar¬ 
ent to Bahadur Shah, the last King of Delhi, receives a pension of 
Rs. 161 per mensem through his grandfather, Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh. 

Khurshed Alarn, also a son of Mirza Fateh-ul-Mulk, receives a pension 
of Rs. 50 per mensem from Government and of Rs. 200 per mensem from 
the Nizam’s Government. 
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THE KARNAL DISTRICT. 


The interesting sketch which follows, of the modern history of 
Karnal, is from the pen of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, at one time Settle¬ 
ment Officer of that District:— 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Delhi Empire was fast falling to decay, 
and the Sikhs rising to power. In 1709 Bunda, some time the chosen disciple of Guru Gobind 
Bairagi, raised his standard in these parts, and collecting an army of: Sikhs, occupied the 
whole of the country west of the Jumna. He laid the whole neighbourhood waste, and especially 
the neighbourhood of Karnal, where he killed the Faujdar and massacred the inhabit¬ 
ants. 

In 1738 Nadir Shall, enraged at not being recognised by the Delhi Court, invaded India. 
On 8th January, 1739, he reached Sirhind, where he learned that Muhammad Shah with an j 
enormous army occupied a strongly fortified camp at Karnal. He marched on to Taraori, on 
which he had to turn his guns before it would open its gates to him. Here he learned from 
some prisoners that the approach to Karnal from the direction of Taraori was through dense.' 
jungle and exceedingly difficult; and that Muhammad Shah had no room to move in, being; 
encamped in a small plain which was hardly sufficient for his camp, and surrounded on three* 
sides by thick woods. He accordingly resolved to take the enemy in flank from the south-east. 
On the 15th January he left Taraori, and, marching round by the banks of the Jumna to the 
back of the city, advanced to a position close to the Delhi camp. Meanwhile he sent Prince 
Nisar-ullah Mirza with a considerable force to a spot north of the canal and close to Karnal. 
All this time Muhammad Shah was not even aware that Nadir Shah was in the neighbourhood. 
Just at this time a detachment which had been sent to oppose Saadat Khan, Viceroy of Ouclh, 
who was marching from Panipat with reinforcements, came to close quarters with him. Nadir 
Shah and Prince Nisar-ullah at once marched to the support of their detachment, which was 
the first intimation the Imperial army had of their presence. The engagement which followed 
was not decisive. But the army of Muhammad Shah, which had already been encamped for 
three months at Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of supplies, was now cut oil from 
the open country in the rear, and food became so scarce that a seer of flour could not'be bought 
for four rupees. Thus Muhammad Shah was starved into submission, and on the 13th of 
February yielded to the invader, who led him in his train to Delhi. In 1748 Ahmad Shah was 
met at Panipat by the royal paraphernalia and the news of the death of Muhammad Shah, and 
there and then formally assumed the royal titles. 

From this time to the establishment of English Rule, a time of horror followed, whieh is v 
still vividly remembered by the people, and was fittingly ushered in by the greatest of all the 
battles of Panipat. In the rainy season of 1760, Saclasheo, the Mahratta Bhao, marched upon 
Kunjpura, an Afghan town close to Karnal, which was then strongly fortified and at which! 
20,000 Afghan troops were then encamped, He put the whole of them to the sword, and 
pillaged the country round, Ahmad Shah, who was in the Doab, was unable to cross the 
Jumna in time to prevent this disaster ; but at length he forded the river near Bagpat and 





advanced against the enemy, who retreated to Panipat, There the Mahrattas strongly fortified 
themselves. The Duranis encamped close in front of them, and for five months the two armies, 
numbering more than 400,000 ■ souls remained engaged in fruitless negotiation and constant 
skirmishes. The Durani army had free access to their camp on all sides, while they gradually 
confined the Mahrattas more and more to their entrenchments, The latter had long ago con¬ 
sumed all the provisions obtainable at Panipat; at length supplies wholly failed; and on the (3th 
January 17(31, the Bhao advanced to action. The Mahrattas were utterly routed, and many 
|of them were driven into the town of Panipat, whence next morning the conqueror brought 
jjthem out, distributed tty women and children, and massacred the men in cold blood. The 
'fugitives were followed all over the country, and killed wherever they, were overtaken. It is 
laid that 200,000 Mahrattas were slain in this battle* 

No . sooner had the Mahrattas temporarily disappeared than the Sikhs appeared on the 
scene. In 1703 they defeated Zain Khan, the Durani Governor of Sirhind, and took possession 
of the whole of Sirhind as far south as Panip&t. Raja Gopal Singh on this occasion seized 
Jind, Safi don, Panipat and Karnal, though lie was not yet strong enough to hold them ; but in 
1772 he was confirmed in his possessions tip. to within a few miles north of Panipat and west 
of Karnal, as a tributary of the Delhi Emperor. At the same time Raja Gurdit Singh seized 
•• Ladwa and Shamgarh up to within a few miles north of, Karnal. 

Recalled by these events, Ahmad Shah once more appeared for the last time in Hindustan 
ia 1767, and, conquering the Sikhs in several battles, marched as far as Panipat; but as soon 
as he disappeared the Sikhs again resumed their hold of the country . In 1774 Rahim Dad Khan, 
Governor of Hansi, attacked Jind; but was defeated with heavy loss, while Gajpat Singh again 
seized Karnal. In 1777 Najaf Khan, the Imperial Wazir, marched in person to restore his 
authority. The Sikhs invited the aid of Zabita Khan, a Eohela Chief,, who- had rebelled ; and, 
joining their force with him, encountered the Imperial army at Panipat, and fought a battle 
said to have been only less terrible than that of 1761. No marked advantage remained with 
either side ; and by a treaty then concluded between the Rajas and the Emperor, the Sikhs 
relinquished their conquests in Karnal and its neighbourhood, excepting seven villages which 
Gajpat Singh was allowed to keep. But the treaty was not observed ; and in 1779 a last 
attempt was made by the Delhi Court to recover its lost territory, In November of that yoar 
PTince Farkhunda Bakht end Nawab Majid-ud-daula marched out at the head of a large army, 
20,000 strong, and met some of the minor Sikhs at Karnal. He made terms with these chief¬ 
tains, who were jealous of the growing power of Patiala ; and the combined forces marched 
upon that State. While negotiations were in progress, reinforcements advanced from Lahore, 
the Karnal contingent deserted, bribery was resorted to, and the Imperialists retired precipitately 
to Panipat. About this time Pharam Rao held the greater part of the tract on the part of 
the Mahrattas, and was temporarily on good terms with the petty Sikh Chiefs north of Karnal. 
In 1785 he marched, at the invitation of the Phulkian Chiefs, against Kaithal and Ambala; 
and after somo successes, and after exacting the stipulated tribute, withdrew, to iris head-quar¬ 
ters at Karnal. In 1789 Scindia marched from Delhi to Thanesar and thence to Patiala, 
restored order more or less in the country west of the Jumna, and brought the Patiala Diwan 
back with him as far as Karnal as a hostage. In 1794 a large Mahratta force under 
Anta Rao crossed the Jumna. Jind and Kaithal tendered their homage ; but the Patiala 
' troops surprised the army in a night attack, and Anta Rao retired to Karnal. In 1795 

the Mahrattas once again marched north, and defeating Raja Bhag Singh at Kamel, 
finally wrested that city from him and made it over to George Thomas, who took 
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part iil the fight. He had, however, obtained the jctgir of Jhaj jar, and making himself 
master of Hissar; harried the neighbouring Sikh territories ; .meanwhile Baja Gurdit Singh, of 
Lachra, obtained possession cf Karnal. In 1798 Begum Sainru was stationed with her forces 
at Panipat to protect tho western frontier during the struggle with Jaipur. In 1799 Seindia 
sent General Perron, to whom, the pargana of Panipat had been granted, to bring the Sikhs to 
order. He recruited at Karnal, where the Nawab of Kiinjpura joined him ; but matters were 
settled amicably- In 1801 Thomas made a foray through Karnal and Panipat, and then re- 
treated to Hansi. The Sikhs asked the Mahrattas for help., against him 1 ; and Seindia on the 
Sikhs promising to become his subsidiaries and pay him five lakhs of rupees, sent General 
Perron against him. In the battle that followed Thomas lost all his conquests, retired to British 
territory, aqd shortly afterwards died. Safidon and Dhafcrat were then made over again, to 
Jind by the Mahrattas, 

On the 11th September, 18c>3,Lord Lake defeated the Mahrattas at the battle of Delhi; and 
on the 30th December, Daulat liao Bcirulia, by the treaty of Sirji Anjangam, ceded his territories 
in the north of India to the allies 4 *; while the Partition Treaty of Poona, dated five months 
later, gave the provinces about Delhi, from that time known as the conquered provinces, to the 
English, Immediately after the battle of Delhi Begum Samru made her Submission to General 
Lake; and the Rajas of Jind and Kaithal were hardly less prompt. Their advances were 
favourably received ; and in January 1805 they joined their forces with ours. The other Sikh 
Chiefs, including Ladwa and Thanesar, had actually fought against us at Delhi, and for a 
whole year they constantly displayed active hostility, till they were finally routed by Colonel 
Burn at the end of 1801. In March. 1805, an amnesty was proclaimed to all the Sikhs on 
condition of peaceable behaviour ; but Raja Gtirdifc Singh of Ladwa was expressly excluded 
from this amnesty, and in April of the .same year the English forces inarched upon his fort of 
Karnal and. captured it. 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had returned to England, and Lord Cornwallis had been sent 
out expressly to reverse his policy. The leading feature of the new programme was the with¬ 
drawal from all the recently acquired territory west of the Jumna. And as that territory had 
to be disposed of, it was natural that the petty chieftains who had done us service in the late 
struggle even, if only by. abstaining from or relinquishing opposition to us, should be rewarded. 
The whole tract was therefore parcelled out between them and others. 

’ The sovereign powers of the Rajas of Jind, Kaithal, Ladwa, Thanesar and Shamgarh, 
and of the Nawab of Kmijpura, were confirmed ; and they were continued In the lands held 
by them under treaty from the Mahrattas, except that Ladwa was deprived of Karnal as already 
mentioned. The Jind Baja was granted tho pargana of Gohana, ancl he and the Raja of 
Kaithal had the patfgann Barsat-Faridpur made over to them jointly. Eight villages were 
made over to the Nawab of Kunjpura. The Mandals, who held large jagirs in Muzaffarnagar, 
were induced to exchange them for so much of pargana Karnal as was left unallotted. 

.Begum Samru received considerable grants, including some villages of the tract, in addition 
to her original fief of Sardhana ; and considerable grants were made to people who had done 
good service, and notably to Mirza Ashraf Beg and Mir Rustam Ali. 

The policy which bade us abstain from interference west of the Jumna‘did not long stand 
the test of actual practice. In 1806 Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej with his army and 
marched to Thanesar ; and it soon became apparent that either he or we must be master in 
the traofc. The events and negotiations that followed, how the Sikh army marched about 
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within twenty miles of our lines at Karnal, and how we were compelled to insist upon Ranjit 
Singh’s withdrawal beyond the Sutlej, are told inmost interesting detail by Sir Lapel Griffin in 
his Punjab Rajas. The Treaty of Lahore, dated 25tb April, 1809, and the Proclamation of the 
3rd of May following, finally included the country to the west of the Jumna in out Indian 
Empire ; and with this event ended the political history proper of the Tract. 

It will be useful to note the dates of a few events subsequent to the treaty of 1809. About 
1810 the jagir grants which had been made in 1805-013 were declared grants for life only, and 
were taken under our polico supervision. They were gradually resumed on the death of the 
holders. Blrni Lai Singh died in 1.816, and Raja Bhag Singh in 1819 ; and these two, with the 
Maudals, held the greater portion of the Tract, Pargana Karnal was continued to the Mandals 
in perpetuity on a fixed quit-rent in 1806. In 1834 part of Jind and in 1843 the whole of 
Kaitbal, lapsed to us on the failure of the reigning line. In the latter year parts of Safidon 
and Asandh were acquired from Jind hy exchange. In 1845 we confiscated the Ladwa estates 
bordering on the tract as a punishment for treason in the Sikh War. And in the same year 
the Sardars of Thanesar, Kunjpura and Shamgurh were deprived of sovereign power, and 
reduced to the position of simple jagirdars. In 1850 the whole of Thanesar lapsed on the 
death of the widow of Fateh Singh, the last Chief of Thanesar, 
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NAWAB IBRAHIM ALI KHAN OF KUNJPURA* 


NAWAB NAJABAT KEAN 


(died 1760). 

Nawab Daler Khan 

Ikhtiar Khan 

(died 1773). 

(died 1789). 

1_. 

1 


Nawab Gulshar 
Khan (diocl 1801), 


Karam Slier 
Khan 

(died 1844). 


Nasir Khan. 


Ghulam Yahiya 
Khan. 




L 


l 


Five generations. 


Nawab Rahinat 
Khan 

(died 1822). 

Jfawab Bahadur 
Jang Khan 
(died 1829). 

Nawab Ghulam 
Ali Khan 
(died 1849), 

* l 


Ghulam Rasul 
Kha n 

(died 1876), 


Sher Ali 
Khan 

(died 1867), 


Sadudlah 
Khan 

i 

^ i 

Two genera- Three genera¬ 
tions. tions. 

n_ 

Ghulam Ghulam Muhi* 
Muhammad ud-din Khan 


Five generations 


Three genera¬ 
tions, 


Khan. 


One genera* 
tion. 


Three genera¬ 
tions. 


(died 1841). 

L 


Two genera¬ 
tions. 


r~ 

Azad Yar 
Khan. 


n 


. Nawab Muham¬ 
mad Ali Khan 
died 1886). 


n 


ifiu 


r 


Muhammad Ahmad 
Yar Khan Yar 
(died 1882 ). Khan. 

J 


Hasham Ali Two sons, Ahmad Hussain 
Khan, j Khan 

I (died 1860). 

Two genera- 
- tions, 


Ahmad Hassan 
Khan. 

Nasir Ahmad 
Khan.. 


Muhammad 
Hassan Khan. 




Asfandyar 

Khan. 


Shacli Khan, 


Muhma- 
mad Khan 
(died 1872). 


Aimed Nawab Ikram* 

Ali Ibrahim ullahKhan 
Khan Ali Khan (dead), 
(dead), (born 1879), . 


Ahsan- 
ullah Khan 
(born 1880). 


FazlAli Khan 
(bom 1904), 


"I-i- 

Burhan- Muhammad Muhammad 
nllah Khan Yusaf Ali Ismail 

(died 1891). Khan Khan 

(born 1884), (dead). 


Muhammad Ashan All 
Khan (born 1900), 
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The Kunjpurias are amongst the best known of the Muhammadan 
families in the Delhi Division. The head of the house enjoys the 
title of Nawab, and their jurisdiction as semi-independent Chiefs was only 
lost to them under the operation of Lord Hardinge’s order, dated 17th 
November 1846, affecting all.butmne of the petty rulers in the plains 
south and east of the Sutlej. They are Rohilas of Yusafzai origin, and 
class themselves with other Pathans settled in the Panipat Tahsil as Zakka 
Khels, though their identify with any existing tribe on the Peshawar 
Frontier has long since been lost. They marry amongst themselves, and 
all their social observances assimilate with those of their Pa than neigh¬ 
bours, classed generally as “ Hindustanis. ” Yet it may be mentioned, 
as tending to prove the undoubted Trans-Indus connection at some re¬ 
mote period and as showing the desire of the Kunjpurias to be esteemed 
as genuine Yusafzaia, that even to the present day they are visited 
at uncertain intervals by men of the clan from Attock and Peshawar, 
whom they receive with honour as cousins,” and who, no doubt, find 
the occasional pilgrimage to Karnal one of profit as well as of pleasure. 
The Kunjpurias are credited in the earlier Government records as having 
come from “ Gurgusbt in the Sind country” By Sind is probably in¬ 
tended in this case the country of the Upper Iudus, for the large 
village of Gurgushti in the Attock District is close to the Indus 
or Sind River, in the Chach plain north-east of Attock; and the Pathans 
of Gurgushti are especially given to claiming kinship with the Knnjpura 
Chiefs. Thus in 1886, on the death cf the late Nawab Muhammad 
Ali Khan, a Gurgushti deputation duly appeared at Karnal to offer 
condolences, and to take back with them the presents such attention 
was bound to secure. But here the connection always ends, and there 
are no modem instances of Kunjpurias having secured Gurgushtian ladies 
as brides. The border Pathans would probably smile were such a request 
preferred by their brethren of the Lower Punjab. 

Nothing certain is known regarding the settling of the Gurgushtk 
in India. They were classed as Rohila Pathans, and received employ¬ 
ment about the Delhi Court in the early days of the Muhammadan 
conquests. Bub they wore of small account until one of their number, 
Najabat Khan, founded the fortunes of the family by his own pluck 
and energy. He flourished in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and after serving as a Captain in the Imperial Forces, secured for 
himself a considerable tract of fertile land along an arm of the Juxmqa 
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as it then flowed in a channel, now dry, known as the Puran, in the 
present Pipli Tahsil of the Karnal District. He plundered the Bazid- 
pur villages in the Bidauli Pargana of Saharanpur, and built for 
himself in the Jumna marshes a strong tower which he named 
Kunjpura, or the Heron’s Nest. His sons re-named it Najabat 
Nagar in his honour; but their children have ever since been known 
as Kunjpurias. Najabat Khan was not allowed peaceful possession 
of his acquisitions. The old Bazidpur owners complained to Izat Khan, 
the Ohakladar of Saharanpur, who advanced against the freebooter 
with such forces as he had at his command ; but Najabat held his 
own and slew the Imperial agent. This was more than even the effete ’ 
Muhammadan Government of that day could stand. Mul Raj, Gov¬ 
ernor of Panipat, was ordered to seize the person of the rebel and pro¬ 
duce him before the Emperor at Delhi. But he was released in a few 
years, after the manner of the age, upon promise of paying a fine, 
which was never redeemed. 

Najabat Is han sided with Nadir Shah in his conquest of Delhi in 
1739, and was recognised by the new power as rightful owner of the 
Kunjpura lands. Kunjpura itself was regarded as a post of strate¬ 
gical importance, covering the Begi Ferry on the road from Saharan¬ 
pur to Delhi, and commanding the Imperial bridge over the canal 
between Karnal and the fortified sarcii at Gharaunda, in the direction of 
Panipat. It was the scene of many a struggle between the Imperialists 
and the Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth century. In one 
of these castles, in 1760, Najabat Khan met with his death, defending 
the stronghold in the interests of the Abdalis against a sodden attack 
made by the Mahratta General, Sada Sheo, who put the garrison to 
the sword and levelled tho place with the ground, burning most of the 
villages in the neighbourhood. Najabat’s eldest son, Daler Khan, 
succeeded in escaping across the Jumna, and had his revenge in the 
following year by taking part in the battle of Panipat, when the 
Mahrattas suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Duranis. 

Daler Khan’s assistance to the Duranis was evidently of consider- 
able value, for tho family possess sanads bearing the seal of Ahmad 
Shah, reciting his services and those of his father to “ this God-given 
Government,” and confirming him in tho rule and revenues of 
Kunjpura, Indri and Azimabad. The grant extended over 150 
villages in the modern divisions of Karnal, Indri, Thauesar, Shah- 
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abad and Badauli. The Chief was bound to render active assistance 
'in times of trouble, and he was made to keep up a large force of 
I horse and foot for the Imperial services. The mcihcik of Karnal 
! and Safidon were afterwards bestowed in lieu of certain other 
villages resumed. Upon Daler Khan personally was conferred about 
this period the title of Bakhshi and Arjamand. But he lost much of 
his property shortly before his death in 3773, owing to the incursions 
of Raja Graj pat Singh of Jind and the other Sikh Chiefs, who were 
now busily feeling their way towards Delhi. His successor, Gulslier 
Khan, was unable to resist this forward movement, and gradually lost 
what remained of the family estates west of the Jumna. But the fortunes 
of the Kunjpnrias revived about the year 1787, when Scindia checked 
the growing power of Patiala and expelled the Jind Raja, Bhag Singh, 
from Karnal. Ton years later we find Gulsher recognised by General 
Perron as Nawab of Kunjpura for help rendered in chastising George 
Thomas and the Jind and Ladwa Chiefs, whose successful adventures had 
begun to awaken the fears of the Mahrattas for the safety of their north¬ 
western border. Thus Rahmat Khan, who succeeded his father Gulsher 



Lake was glad to secure when gathering strength early in the century to 
crush Holkar and the combination of Sikh States headed by the Ladwa 
Chief. His son, Bahadur Jang Khan, was awarded a jacjir on life tenure 
in seven villages of the Karnal Pargana under a farman signed by Lord 
Lake in 1806, afterwards confirmed by a sanad of Lord Minto, Governor- 
General. We find by a return prepared in 1809 that the Kunjpura 
Chief Rahmat Khan with his brother Ghulam Muhi-ud-din Khan and 
their uncle Karam Sher Khan were then possessed of 120 villages 
in the parganas of Karnal, Indri and Badauli, yielding a revenue 
of nearly Rs. 90,000. Their holdings were subject to the condition 
of furnishing a contingent of 20 horse and 600 foot. Rahmat 
Khan’s estates in the Indri-Thanesar tract, yielding Rs. 72,000 per 
annum, were, tinder the Governor-General’s Proclamation, dated 22nd 
August 1811, confirmed to him as an independent and protected Chief. 
His son’s jagir was situated in the Delhi territory, and was valued at 
Rs. 2,900 per annum. The Saharanpur lands were held on zamindari 
tenure. By an Itillanama issued in 1809 the Kunjpura Chiefs were estopped 
I from levying tolls and customs duties upon goods crossing the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood of their estates. This curtailment of their privileges 
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appears to have been the subject of a remonstrance on the part of the 
Nawabs, for various sums were paid to them from year to year after 1813 
by way of compensation for loss of revenue ; and they continued to 
levy ehungi upon articles consumed within the limits of the estate 
until 1843, when it was abolished under an order of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence, then Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent. Since 1852 the 
Nawabs have been allowed a fixed sum of Rs, 3,210 annually in lieu of 
all claims to tolls and customs dues of every description. As already 
mentioned, the Nawabs lost their independent status in 1846; and three 
years later Lord Hardinge’s action was confirmed by Lord Dalhiouse, 
who, under a Proclamation of June 1849, declared that, with the 
exception of nine States specified, “ all the Chiefs would cease to hold 
sovereign powers, would lose all civil, criminal and fiscal jurisdictions, 
and would be considered as no more than ordinary subjects of the 
British Government in possession of certain exceptional privileges.” 
Henceforth the Nawabs of Kunjpura were mere jagirdars, occasionally 
exercising judicial powers specially conferred. , 

Much of the legitimate power and influence which this family might 
reasonably have exercised had been lost by the unhappy relations of 
different members who have quarrelled with each other, and especially 
with the head of the house, for their own individual objects. 

As far back as 1806 the differences between Rahmat Khan 
and his brother Gliulam Muhi-ud-din, regarding the succession 
to the patrimony, terminated in an open rupture. Their armed 
retainers came to blows, and antiquated pieces of cannon were 
used by the combatants within hearing of the cantonment, of Karnal. 
The Kunjpura people were described in an official report of those 
days as “ turbulent and unruly beyond any' other race in India, given 
to habits of aggression, violence and contempt of all order and authority.'’ 
The aim of the younger brother, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, was to dismembor 
the inheritance on the strength of an alleged custom, under which the sods 
of the Chief by his first wife were said to have the right to share the patri¬ 
mony between them. Being unable to prove this allegation, he repeated his 
demand iu another form, requiring the assignment of a number of villages, 
equal almost to one-half of the estate, for his separate maintenance. 
After much squabbling and not a little bloodshed the parties referred 
their quarrel to arbitration, and formally agreed to abide by the finding 
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in presence of Mr. Metcalfe, Agent, and his Assistant Mr. W. Fraser, 
Hereunder certain villages were assigned to Ghulam M ulii-ud-din for 
the purpose of providing him with a proper maintenance, and not with 
* the object of giving him a separate share or splitting up his father’s 
property. The grantee was in 1822 held free from liability to contribute 
towards the support of his younger brother, whose maintenance became 
a charge upon the possessions of the Mawab. In reporting this decision 
the position of Ghulam Muhi-ud-diu was explained by Sir C. T. Metcalfe in 
the following terms “ Had the question then been as tp the right of 
Ghulam Muhi-ud-din to a portion as one of several younger brothers, 
he must, I conceive, have received a smaller provision than he obtained. 
But that was not the question, nor was the matter settled on any ground 
of right. The adjustment was simply an agreement between the parties, 
both yielding to the opinions of the arbitrators. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din 
Khan was more in the character of a rival than of a younger brother. 
His pretensions arose out of circumstances antecedent to our rule. We 
had strictly refrained from interference in the affairs of the petty States 
on our frontier. The two brothers were at war, and if the scene of 
action had not been within a few miles, or perhaps withiu sight, of one 
of our cantonments, they would have been left to fight it out, and would 
probably have destroyed each other, or would have fallen under 
the domination of some superior State. The arrangement concluded 
between them was considered by me more as a treaty of peace between 
contending parties than as a legal settlemen t of mutual rights.” 

Nawab Rahmafc Khan died in 1822, and was followed by his son 
Bahadur Jang, who lield the estate for six years. On his death the life* 
jagir in Pargana Karnal lapsed to Government under the terms of the 
Sanad of 1806. He was succeeded in default of male issue by his next 
brother Ghulam Ali Khan, who was duly recognised by the Governor- 
General as a rightful successor to the principality of Kunyjpura.” 
Ghulam Ali’s younger brothers lost no time in following their uncle’s 
example, and in 1884 one of them, Shahbaz Khan, put forward a claim to 
ownership in one-third of the estate. This was rejected by Sir George 
Clerk, Political Agent at Ambala, who, in reporting the case to the 
Governor-General's Agent at Delhi, remarked;—• (< If the Kunjpura 
lands are to be regarded as private property, no time should be lost in 
subjecting this inheritance to the rules of Shara. But if it be deemed 
expedient to maintain the Chief in respectability and authority, the pro- 
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viaion of guzara for his brother should be left in a measure to the Nawab’s 
discretion. ” Sir Charles Metcalfe in reply (dated 12th December 1836) 
laid down on the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 
Provinces, that “ Kunjpura must be regarded as a principality, and the 
younger branches must depend upon the older for support; the amount 
of this provision being regulated by the custom of the family/’ 

On the death of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din in 1841 his assigned villages 
reverted to Nawab Ghulam Ali Khan, with the exception of the one 
village of Biana and the lands of seven wells in Kunjpura, which were 
apportioned for the maintenance of Muhammad Yar Khan, son of Ghulam 
Muhi-u'd-din. 

In 1843 the Nawab had an opportunity of proving his loyalty by i 
furnishing a party of 50 sowars to assist in suppressing the disturbances J 
at Kaithal, described in another chapter, brought about by tbe decision of i 
Government to treat the estate as an escheat on the death without issue f 
of Bhai Udai Singh. The men remained at the disposition of Sir Henry 
Lawrence for two months, and their services were duly acknowledged in j 
a letter of thanks to the Nawab. He was again forward in assisting | 
during the First Sikh War with carriage and supplies. 

Nawab Ghulam Ali Khan died in 1849, and was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad Ali Khan. His latter years had been embittered by vio- 
lent family quarrels, instigated by Ghulam Muhi-ud-din’s son Muhammad 
Yar Khan of Biana. These unfortunate dissensions, adverse to the best 
interests of the family, brought the estate to the verge of ruin, and 
paralyzed all attempts at vigorous action during the crisis of 1849, when 
a display of active loyalty would have for ever secured the Kunjpurias a 
high place iu the esteem of the Paramount Power. Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Khan was only 20 years of age when his father died, He was beset with 
troubles from the commencement, due to the active opposition and under¬ 
hand intrigues of his uncles, Shahbaz Khan and Janbaz, who were leagued 
with their cousin, Muhammad Yar Khan of Biana, to bring the head of 
the house to ruin, and thus secui’e a partition of the property amongst all 
the cousins. They accused the Nawab, through his step-mother, of havincr 
poisoned his elder brother in order to secure his own succession. But the 
charge was declared after investigation to be unfounded. 

■His next trouble was concerning the succession to the estate of his 
pousin, Tafazsul Hussain, who died in 1851, and whose grandfather, 
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Karam Slier Khan, had been assigned lands for his maintenance in 
^Ghir and portions of Kunjpura Proper, These duly passed to Tafazznl- 
Hussain, and his widow now set up Barkat Ali, the son of a slave girl, 
as his rightful successor. The decision of Government was in favour of 
direct heirs of Karam Slier Khan, excluding illegitimate offspring. With 
regard to the Nawab, it was held that hi$ rights were only reversionary 
on the failure of all Karam Sheri s immediate heirs. 

Meanwhile the Biana branch had not been idle. Muhammad Yar 
Khan continued to press his suit, reducing the demand to one-fourth of 
the whole estate j but this was finally rejected, in 1851, by the Com¬ 
missioner of A mbala. A fight next took place over the Nawab^ rever¬ 
sionary rights in Muhammad Yar’s Biana holdings, which dragged 
through the courts for many years. The Financial Commissioner ruled, in 
1857, that Muhammad Yar was merely a life-tenant, as his father Gliulam 
Muhi-ud-din had never been acknowledged owner of a separate estate, 

in 1857 Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan responded to the call of the 
■ Commissioner and placed the whole of his horse and footmen at the dis¬ 
posal of Government. They were stationed at Thanesar, and assisted in pre¬ 
serving order and in supporting the executive authority. The Nawab’s 
* service commutation payment was remitted for one year, and the demand 
was permanently reduced by one-half. The family quarrels, which had 
been allowed to "pend during the Mutiny, broke out afresh in 1859. 
Amongst other enormities the Nawab was charged with attempting to assas¬ 
sinate one of his kinsmen. This accusation of course fell to the ground. 
He was next reported as being in league with the Wahabis of Satana. The 
matter was enquired into, and the result was communicated to the Nawab 
in a letter from Government to the Commissioner, in which the following 
paragraph is deserving of record The Lieutenant-Governor requests 
you will inform the Nawab that in the opinion of the Government, so far 
from the accusations made by informers having brought any discredit 
on him, the enquiries made have resulted highly to his honour as tending 
to show that, although efforts were made to implicate him by sending 
the messenger of the fanatics to him on the ostensible plea of obtain¬ 
ing charity from him, these efforts proved wholly unsuccessful.” 

Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan's life was spent to the last in defending 
himself against a series of wholly groundless attacks made by hia numerous 
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relatives. It will serve no purpose to describe them here, and a mere 
list of the disputes would be of no value to those who have access to the 
fuller records of the public offices. But in the course of these disputes, 
settled either judicially or by interference of the executive, certain matters 
were decided which deserve a short notice. The sons of Sher Ali Khan, 
granduncle of the Na\vab, were, in 1875, awarded a joint maintenance 
of Rs. 666 per annum by the Naval), voluntarily at the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Delhi. Next Faiz Muhammad Khan, son of the 
Nawab’s granduncle Ghulam Rasul, who died in 1876, claimed to retain 
three wells in Kunjpura and an annuity of Rs. 167 as his hereditary 
right. The case dragged ou until 1884, when Sir Charles Aitchison con¬ 
sented to act as arbitrator. His Honour found that as Faiz Muhammad 
Khan refused compliance with the conditions as to service and obedience 
to the Nawab, which are usual in the family on the part of those who 
receive maintenance, he was not entitled to the same amount as had 
been granted to others in the same degree of relationship, and that 
Rs. 293-7-0 a year was a proper sum for his maintenance. 

A third dispute arose after the death of Muhammad Yar Khan in 
1882 on the application of his son Ahmad Hassan to be recorded as 
Jagirdar of Biana and owner of sundry plots in that estate and iu 
Kunjpura. He gained his suit in so far as he was permitted to retain 
possession of the so-called fort iu Biana with a few acres of land in 
the neighbourhood, but the assigned revenue was declared to have 
reverted to the Nawab. In addition the Nawab’s estate has been charged 
with a life provision of Rs. 1,200 per annum for the support of 
his cousin Ahmad Hassan. Finally, Nazar Muhammad, son of the 
Nawah’s uncle Janbaz Khan, put in a claim for continuance to 
him of his deceased father’s maintenance allowance of Rs. 1,200 per 
annum. The decision of the Lieutenant-Governor was communicated in 
a letter to the Commissioner of Dehli, dated the 2nd July 1888, in which 
His Honour recorded bis opinion that, according to precedents, “ the 
allowance granted to the son of a Nawab of Kunjpura is reducible when 
ho dies, unless there is soma special agreement or order of Government or 
of the courts to the contrary in any particular case,” The claimant was 
accordingly awarded a life allowance of Rs. 900 per annum, subject to 
deduction of commutation and income tax, and to acquiescence in certain 
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conditions which, may be summarized as follows ;—That the grantee bring 
no suit against the Nawab, nor attempt to alienate or pledge his allow¬ 
ances, and that he acknowledge the grant as strictly limited for the period 
of his own lifetime, his heirs having no claim whatever upon the estate, 

Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan died in 1886* His name stood third 
on the list of Provincial Darbaris in the Delhi Division, He had 
I exercised powers as a Magistrate and Civil Judge since 1860 within 
i the limits of his estate. The present Nawab, Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
! his eldest surviving son, was educated at the Aitchison College, and the 



estate was managed by the Court of Wards during his minority. He has 
succeeded to his father's neat in Provincial Darbars, The late Nawab had 
arranged for the maintenance of his younger sons by assigning them 
certain lands acquired for this purpose some time before his death, but 
the only two of them who are still alive, Alisan-ullali Khan and 
Muhammad Yusaf Ali Khan, lately brought a suit against their half 
brother, the present Nawab, fora four-fifth share in ali fch ejagir and other 
property left by their father, Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan. The Chief 
Court has decreed the claim with regard to all property acquired by 
the late Nawab after 1849. Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan has now decided 
to take the case up to the Privy Council 

The Kunjpura estate consists of jagir and revenue-paying lands near 
ludri in the Kama! district and in the districts of Muzaffarnagar and 
Saharaupur, as well as of numerous houses in Karnal, Kunjpura, Indri and 
Taraori. At the last-named place the Nawab is owner of the ancient 
Imperial Sarai, a building of considerable architectural interest, The land 
revenue assignments after deducting one-sixteenth as service com¬ 
mutation. are assessed at about Rs. 32,000 per annum, derived Horn 
38 villages, mainly in the Khadar portion of the Indri Pargana . 
In some of these villages the revenue is shared with Sikh Jagirdars. In 
Taraori, for instance, the Sardar of Shamgarh takes two-fifths of the 
demand. The proprietary holdings comprise 12 entire villages and 
portions of 46 villages. These yield a rental of Rs. 23,130 annually 
while about Rs, 14,000 are received in the form of house-rent, garden 
income and miscellaneous revenue. 

Further mention may be made of the G-Iiir Branch, now represented 
by Ahmad Hassan Khan, grandnephew of Ghulam Nabi, the eldest son of 
Kararn Slier Khan, and: his nephews Hamid Hussain Khan and Hamid 
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Hassau Khan. A portion of the Ghir lands had been held by Jami at Singh 
of Thanesar, The remainder was go badly managed by Ghulam Nabi 
Khan that in 1837, on the complaint of the cultivators, his judicial 
powers were cancelled, and in 1860, in lieu of jagir rights, his 
nephews were awarded a cash allowance of Rs. 4,000 per annum. 
This is still paid from the district treasury to Hamid Hussain Khan 
and Hamid Hassan Khan, although they persist in styling them¬ 
selves Jagirdctrs, The existing arrangement is distinctly to their benefit, 
inasmuch as the assessment of their old holding under the settle¬ 
ment is considerably less than the pension they are permitted to 
enjoy. Hamid Hussain Khan is a Divisional Darbari. 

The branches of the Kunjpura family are so numerous and 
their members so scattered that it is a matter of difficulty to trace 
every individual. Many of Najabat Khan's descendants have dis¬ 
appeared for years pEist from the parent home, and have permanently 
severed their connection with the head of the house. Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, son of Game Khan, quarrelled with the Chief, after the manner of 
his kinsmen, and settled at Panipafc. His childreu have married there 
and acquired lands. The line of Ikhtiar Khan claims a distinguished 
representative in Ghulam Ahmad Khan of Gwalior, formerly a member of 
the Council of Regency and author of many Urdu works of great literary 
merit. His sons received,,their education at the Aligarh College, and one 
of them, Sultan Ahmad Khan, is now a Sessions Judge in the Gwalior State. 

With two or three exceptions, no other member of the family appears 
to have attempted to make a career for himself, the .system of splitting 
up allowances into equal shares having seemingly extinguished in the 
holders all natural desire to rise above the level of petty pensioners. 
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BHAI SHAMSHER SINGH OF ARNAULI. 


DAYAL SINGH, 
f 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1760). 


") 


Budha Singh. Dhana Singh. Gurudas Singh. Desa Singli Takht Singh. Sukha Singh, 

I (died 1781). | | 

( — -— ] _ r— ~ J r ~ ^ ^ 

Karan/singh. Charat BahafSingh. Lai Singh. Dal Singh. Gurdit Singh. Basawa Sing.h 

Singh. I (died 1823). 

' <• - 


r 




r 


Par tab Singli Udai Singli Bahadur Punjab Singh, 

(died 1823), (died 1843), Singh. 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1845). 


Kahan Sangafc Singh 
Singh, (died 1849), 


Bhai Jasrair Singli 
(died 1897). 

L._ 


Nao bfihal Singh 
(died 1861). 


r 


r 


Anokh Singh 
(died 1894). 


Bhai Shamsher 
Singh 

(born 1890). 


Ran jit Singh 
(born 1894). 


Bhai Zaharjang 
Singh 

(horn 1888), 


The Bhais of Kaitlial are an important family, whose past history is 
I much interwoven with that of Patiala and the net-work of minor chief- 
{ ships which was spread out between the Jumna and the Sutlej when Lord 
Lake first established himself at Delhi, They are of the same original 
stock as the Phulkians, going back to the celebrated Rajput Jaisal, whose 
appearance is a matter almost of obligation in the pedigree table of a 
respectable Malwai Jat. Dhar, son of Sidhu, was the immediate ancestor 
of the Kaitlial family, as well as of the houses of Sadhwal, Jhumba and 
Amauli. He settled at Bhatinda about the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and his son Manak Chand founded the existing village of Bhuler 
and acquired many others around Bhatinda. Man&k’s grandson Bhagtu 
Was a disciple of Guru Arjun and was called Bhai , a title still used by the 
i family, which has had a semi-religious status ever since the days of 
Bhagtu. The next man of note was Gurbakhsh Singh, who flourished in 
the time of the Patiala Raja Ala Singh and was his fast friend. He was 
a fine soldier, with very little of the saintly Bhai about him, He and AJa 
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Singh joined forces and went on many expeditions together, annexing 
villages on all sides and sharing the spoils. On the death of Gurbakhsh 
Singh in 1760, his possessions passed to his six sons, of whom Budha 
Singh, the eldest, became a great warrior, seizing the districts of 
Thanesar and Pihowah, and building himself a strong fort at Kahod, which 
he made his head-quarters. His brother, Bhai Desa Singh, captured 
Kaithal from the Afghan owners, Bikli Bakhsh and Niamat Khan, and he 
stripped the Sayads of their Pundri lands. The brothers were afterwards 
attacked by the celebrated Thanesar Sardar Bhanga Singh, the fiercest 
and most feared of all the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs of his time. Bhanga Singh 
made a sudden descent upon Thanesar, in which were two forts, held 
respectively by Budha Singh and by a Rajput Chief named Nathe 
Khan. The latter surrendered after a weak attempt at resistance ; but 
the Bhais held out, and their stronghold was only won by a stratagem 
some years later. The Sadhwal Sardars were finally driven put of the 
Thanesar district in the time of Desa Singh's son Lai Singh, This 
latter Chief had been for some years on bad terms with his father, who 
had placed him in confinement, being anxious that the estates should 
pass to the elder brother Bahai Singh. But Lai Singh managed 
to get free, and after killing Bahai Singh secured the whole patrimony 
for himself. He proved the greatest of all the Sadhwal Chiefs, 
and was regarded as the most powerful of the Cis-Sutlej Sardars, 
after the Raja of Patiala, at the time of the British advance northwards 
in 1809. He is described as having been a very able man, though utterly 
untrustworthy, and so violent and unscrupulous that the English authori¬ 
ties had the greatest difficulty in persuading him to preserve order in his 
territories. He acquired immense tracts of country by plundering his 
neighbours on all sides, and he succeeded in regaining possession of much- 
coveted Thanesar after he had been kept out of possession for many years 
by his old enemy Bhanga Singh. He waited upon General Ochterlony 
and, having offered his assistance in the Gurkha War, was liberally 
treated, and was allowed to retain the ilakas of Ghausatha and Gohanay, 
under condition of furnishing 500 sowars, for whose support eight'! 
additional villages were set apart. He joined the British in the 
pursuit of Jaswant Rao Holkar up to the Sutlej border, and received a 
sanad acknowledging his services in connection with the treaty made on 
that occasion with Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 1819 he was allowed to 
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succeed to the share of the family estate held by a childless widow of his 

cousin Karam Singh, which under the rules was justly an escheat to the 

Government. Ho had been a firm ally all his life of the Baja Bhag Singh 
of Jind, and on more than one occasion had come to his assistance in 
repelling the attacks of George Thomas, the celebrated Ilansi adventurer. 

Sardar Lai Singh’s son, Udai Singh, was of very different calibre. 
He was a weak-minded youth, without ambition, and without the energy 
to keep what his father had acquired. During his Chiefship the disorder 
and affrays on the Kaithal frontier became so serious, stopping all trade 
and disturbing the peace of the whole country, that a strong remonstrance 
was addressed to him and the neighbouring Sardar3, who were in a 
measure jointly responsible for the good government of the district, 
Things were in this state when Bhai Udai Singh died childless -in 1843. 
The Chiefship, with territory yielding one lakh of rupees, representing 
the acquisitions of Gurbaksh Singh, the original founder of the family, 
was conferred upon Bhais Gulab Singh and Sangat Singh of Arnault, 
collaterals of Udai Singh in the third generation. The remainder of the 
estate, including Kaithal, which had been acquired by Lai Singh and other 
members of the family following Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, valued at four 
lakhs per annum, fell as an escheat to the British Government, This 
lapse was highly distasteful to the Phulkian Chiefs, who, as relatives of 
the deceased, were naturally desirous of retaining the possessions in the 
family. They were also fearful that the precedent might at some future 
day be used against themselves ; for at that time their dominions had not 
been guaranteed to them by sanads in the event of failure of heirs. 
The Rajas of Patiala, Jind and Nabha accordingly sent special agents to 
Kaithal for the purpose „of protesting before Mr. Greathed, specially 
deputed to carry out the Government orders, against the alleged act of 
spoliation. They were, however, ultimately recalled, and nothing was 
left to the Kaithal Council but to submit to the Paramount Power. But 
knowing that they had with them the sympathies of the Sikh Chiefs, and 
instigated probably by secret intrigue, the people of Kaithal broke out 
into insurrection while the matter of taking possession was still pending, 
and the town and fort had to be captured at the point, of the bayonet. 

Bhai Jasmir Singh, son of Gulab Singh, and Bhai Anokh Singh, 
son of Sangat Singh, behaved loyally in the two Sikh Wars and again in 
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tKe Mutiny of 1857. Bhai Auokli Singh in this latter crisis placed 
himself at the head of a body of horse and foot of his own raising,, and 
helped to patrol the road between Ambala and Delhi. Jasmir SinghV 
services were also valuable. They were rewarded with the remission of 
one year’s comraufcation charge, Rs, 3,577, on their estates ; and the 
demand was reduced by one-half during the lifetime of the Bhak 

Bhai Jasmir Singh lived at Arnauli till his death in 1897, and 
Bhai Anokh Singh at' Sadhowal till he died in 1894 Each exercised 
civil and criminal judicial powers within the limits of their estates. The 
former was a I rovincial and the latter a Divisional Darbari. Bhai 
Jasmir Singh was succeeded by his eldest son Shamsher Singh and 
Bhai Anokh Singh by his son Zabarjang Singh. They are both being 
educated at the Aitchison College and their estates are under the manage¬ 
ment of the Court of Wards, Shamsher Singh’s income from jagir and 
other property is about Rs. 50,000 and that of Zabarjang Singh about 
Rs. 42,000, The former’s younger brother Ranjit Singh is also at the 
Aitchison College. 
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NAWAB AZMAT ALI KHAN, MANDAL 


GHULAM MUHAMMAD KHAN. 

I 


Jalal-ud-din 

Khan. 


Ghulam Muhi-ud- 
din Khan. 

L_ 


Yar Muhammad 
Khan. 

— ^ L- 

Gbairat Ali 
Khan. 

i_ 


Muhammad Afcar 
Khan, 


Didar Bakhsh, 


Sher-ud-din Khan 
(died 1789), 


Nawab linn ad Ali 
Khan (died 1867). 


Muhammadi 

Khan, 

_ j 


Kahlra Bakhsh 
Khan. 


r 


j 


L 


Muhammad Ishak 
Khan. 

i._ 


r— 

Four genera¬ 
tions. 


Ghulam Bharaf 
Khan (died 
1855). 

j 


r 


Bashar at Al 
Khan (died 
1849). 

_ ) 


Three generations. 


r 
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Rahmat AlijJKhan Mahfuz Ali Nawab Azmat Rustam Ali Khan Umar Baraz One genera* 
(cued 1856). Khan (dead), Ali Khan_ (born 1863). Ali Khan fcion. 


(born 1835 ), 


(bom 1865). 


r 


r 


fiajjad Ali Liakat Ali Khurshaid Ali Jamshaid 
Khan Khan Khan Ali Khan 

(born 1892). (bom 1895). (born 1902). (born 1905). 


K. B, Shamsher 
Ali Khan (born 
1839). 

1 - 

Two generations 


Shamshad Irshad Ali Ijaz All Mumtaz 
Ali Khan Khan Ali Khan 

Khan (born (bom (bom 

(horn 1887). 1890). 1896). 

1886). 

Nawab Bahadur Azmat Ali Khan, titular Nawab of Karnal, is the 
head of that section of the Mandals which was found by Lord Lake, in 
1804, established on the eastern bank of the Jumna in certain tracts 
included in the modern districts of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar. 

The Mandals of the Jumna Doab are described in the early British 
records as Patbans, and are usually so classed in official documents to the 
present day; but Sir Denzil Ibbetson, a high authority, .considered 
that they are of Jat origin. They came, it is said, from the ancient town 
of Samana in Patiala, where several branches of the clan are still living ; 
and the leading members still hold considerable grants from the Patiala 
Chiefs, under whom they have freely taken service. Samana was a place 
of importance in the fifteenth century, and its rulers appear for a time to 
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have asserted their independence of the Lodi Kings, and even to have 
held the southern country up to the walls of Panipat. 

The traditions of the Kaithal border suggest that in the confusion 
which marked the close of the seventeenth century the Mandats, pressed 
by the Sikhs under Banda, their Bairagi leader, moved from Samaria 
to the neighbourhood of Pi ho wall, on the Saras wafci stream, The remains 
of one of their forts are still to be seen at Murtazapur, between Pihowah 
and Thanesar. From the Thanesar tract they appear to have been 
dislodged by the Sikh initials, and in 1805 vve find them settled in the 
Saharanpur District, having for neighbour Raja Bhanga Singh of Thanesar,, 
In 1894 the confederacy headed by the Rajas of Ladwa and Thanesar, 
which had continued to oppose the British forces in the field, was finally 
broken; and in March 1805 a conditional amnesty was proclaimed 
for all but the Ladwa Chief, followed by steps for transplanting to the 
right or western bank of the Jumna those troublesome bands whose 
presence in the Delhi Proviuce was deemed undesirable on political 
grounds. The Man dais were included in the list for deportation on the 
recommendation of Lord Lake, who, in April 1806, reported that they 
had agreed to give up thei v jaidctd lauds in the Junana Doab in exchange 
for the pargana of Karnal, which would be held by the present heads 
of the family in jagir, and by their descendants on istamrari tenure, 
The jaidad or military fief referred to was claimed under a grant which, 
Sher-ud-din Khan, Mandal, obtained in 1779, from Farklmnda Bakht of 
Delhi, when that Prince vainly attempted to arouse the patriotism of 
the Muhammadan Chiefs of the Jumna Provinces in opposing the advanc¬ 
ing Mahratfca hordes. The sanad under which they hold is said to bear 
the seal of the Imperial Minister* Nawab Majid-ud-daula Abdul Ahad; 
but the title was regarded at the time as of doubtful value, and from Sir 
David Ochterlonyfe correspondence there appears to have been a desire 
to ignore it and hand over the Kama! Pargana, on the expulsion of the 
Ladwa force, to Raja Bhag Singh of Jind, The Mandals were, however, 
finally recognised as owners of the parganas of Muzaffarnagar, 
Shorau and Chitrawal, which on the death in 1789 of Sher-ud-din, the 
original grantee, were given to his brother Muhammadi Khan by Daulat 
Rao Scindia on condition of maintaining a body of 200 horsemen 
for military service. When the transfer was arranged by Lord 
Lake, the Mandals in possession were Muhammadi Khan, his nephew 
Muhammad Ishak Khan, and his cousin Ghairat Ali 51 Khan. The 6 
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villages thus assigned them in the Karual Pargana were estimated 
to yield Rs. 48,000 per annum ; and in order to induce them to accept 
the exchange the more readily, they were allowed to hold such portions 
of the pargana as had not already been given to other settlers, 
Muhammadi Khan was further allowed to retain a small jagir in 
Muzaffarnagar which had been assigned to him personally for services 
rendered. It was on the express application of the Mandals that 
Government accorded the additional privilege, by order dated 9th April 
1806, of allowing the heirs of the three Chiefs to continue to hold on an 
istamrari tenure, subject <( to payment of an annual rent of Rs, 15,000 of 
the current coin,” 

Violent quarrels broke out amongst the three assignees shortly after 
they had been put in possession of the grant; and this led in 1807 to a 
partition of the villages, under a deed attested by the Resident of Delhi 
according to the following estimated annual value 


Rs. 

15,000 

13,000 

12,000 


Muhammadi Khan 
Ghairat Ali 
Ishak Khan 


The city of Karnal and one or two other estates Were still held jointly. 

The Karnal Fort was taken from the Mandals in 1809 under Lord 
Lake’s order ; a compensation payment of Rs. 4,000 having been made 
for disturbance of possession. It was used for military purposes until 
the cantonment was abandoned, and it then passed under the civil con¬ 
trol, and was assigned to the Department of Education for the accom¬ 
modation of a school. In 1886 it again changed hands, and is now 
occupied as a tahsiL 

In 1844 the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
marched through what was then known as the Mandal Pargana, and was 
so impressed with the state of disorder, arising out of the perpetual 
struggles between the owners and the cultivators, that he deputed 
Mr. Gubbins to effect a settlement, which was completed in 1847, and sanc¬ 
tioned for a period of five years. At the end of this term heavy arrears 
had accumulated, and Mr. J. G. Ross was appointed to revise the 
assessments. His final proposals were ready in 1856, but the events of the 
following year prevented the passing of orders, and soon afterwards the 
pargana became a portion of the Punjab. Mr. Ross's assessment was 
thus not sanctioned until 1860. The Government of the Punjab 
in accepting his settlement took occasion to record that the Mandals were 
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merely assignees of the reyenue ; and their rights did not extend to the 
management of the land, except in those estates* 24 in number, in which 
they had acquired entire ownership. 

The following note by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, formerly Settle¬ 
ment Officer, shows how the fortunes of the Mandats have fallen since 
their removal to Karnal in furtherance of the policy of Lord Cornwallis, 
which had for its object the delegation of- our rights beyond the Jumna to 
a number of petty Chiefs who wore to be entrusted with the keeping of 
the North-West border. However advantageous such a policy may have 
proved to the Paramount Power, it has evidently in no way bettered the 
position of Sher-ud-din's successors. “ The constant and bitter disputes 
which have been rife among the Mandals ever since their first settlement 
in Karnal have had the effect which might have been expected upon 
their position as a family. Other causes, too, have contributed to their 
decay. As each generation increased the number of the family, the sons, 
all sharing in the inheritance of the father, not only were relieved from 
the necessity of earning their livelihood, but also felt it incumbent 
upon them to keep as far as possible the style which was traditional in 
the family on a reduced income which was quite insufficient for the 
purpose. Being almost without exception uneducated, they fell wholly 
into the hands of an unscrupulous band of rapacious stewards, who 
found their interest in introducing them to money-lenders as unscrupul¬ 
ous as themselves,” The decadence of the family began early. In 1817 
Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote 

u They have suffered much since they were established in Karnal ; 
and the period of their transfer from the Doab was the commencement 
of the decline of their prosperity. Their respectability, in all external 
appearances, has been dwindling away before my eyes in the course of the 
last ten years. It may be said with justice that their decline is in some 
measure owing to their own mismanagement as they received an extensive 
district capable of great improvement. It must, however, be admitted 
that something unfavorable in the change must also have operated ; other* 
wise why did not their mismanagement ruin them in the Doab, where I 
remember meeting them in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable 
pomp and splendour ? Their present appearance is very different; and 
their tone to me, since 1806, has invariably been that of complaint.’* 

Of course the position of a jagirdar was, as pointed out by Mr. Fraser, 
very different under Native and British rule; and this difference woak} 
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have been felt even if tlie Mandals had remained in the Doab. In point 
of more income they‘benefited considerably, the revenue of the pargana 
in 1890 being Rs. 65,265, as against Rs. 25,000 (after deducting namnma), 
when the estates were made over to the family in 1806. 

The late head of the Man dal house, Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, rendered 
loyal services in 1857, and these were duly acknowledged in a letter from 
Lord Canning to the. Chief Commissioner of the Punjab in the following 
terms :—■ His Lordship is of opinion that the liberality of Government in 
the acknowledgment of the Nawab’s services should be as unstinted as liis 
support and assistance have been unhesitating. The Nawab’s services 
have been most valuable, as testified by all officers, both Civil and Military, 
who have had an opportunity of forming a judgment on the subject. 
From the first the Nawab openly and fearlessly espoused the cause of the 
British Government, and his acts have been throughout in accordance with 
his professions. He neither spared personal exertions nor withheld 
material aid, but freely placed all his establishments and all his resources 
at our disposal. Conduot such as this calls for marked recognition. The 
Governor-General, therefore, is pleased to direct that the quit-rent of 
Rs. 5,000 now paid by him be remitted to the Nawab and heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten in perpetuity, and that a khilat of 
Rs. 10,000 be conferred upon him in as public and honourable a manner as 
possible. His Lordship also requests that you will deliver to the Nawab 
the accompanying sanad, acknowledging the conspicuous loyalty of bis 
conduct and the value of the service performed by him in placing his 
resources at the disposal of the British Government.” In 1860 
Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan was appointed an Honorary Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in the Karnal District, and he exercised revenue and magis¬ 
terial powers up to the time of his decease. He died in 1867, and was 
succeeded by his son Nawab Azmat Ali Kban, the present head of the 
family. Besides the present Nawab there are two sons, Rustam Ali Khan 
and Umar Daraz Ali Khan, by a lady known as Lali Begam, who, in 
1872, claimed a share for her children and herself in the property and 
emoluments of the late Nawab. It was then held by the Chief Court that 
there existed a custom excluding widows from inheritance, but that there 
was none excluding younger sons from inheritance, or reducing their 
share below that of their elder brothers. It was further hold that sons of 
concubines legitimatized by acknowledgment, atlhouglr the marriage of 
their mothers might not be proved, were entitled to inherit under the 
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grants of 1806 and of 1858. Under orders of the Chief Court a Manager 
was appointed for receiving the share decreed to the half-brothers in the 
person of Kazi Ahmad Shah, a Sayad of Taraori, in the Karnal District, 
since deceased. 

The jagir and private property of the Nawab in the Karnal District 
were divided by a qnasi-official proceeding in 1884. The same partition 
dealt with the property held by him in proprietary right in the districts 
of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, as well as sundry rights in laods and 


houses in Delhi. The income of the 
stand at present as follows ; — 

three brothers is 

understood to 

Nawab Azmat Ali Khan— 



Jagir in Karnal 

Rs. 

6,207 per annum. 

Jagir in the North-Western Provinces 

••• » 

9,881 

Proprietary rights in land 


52,635 

Rent from houses 

»•’ ... tf 

9,504 

Rustam Ali Khan and Umar Daraz Ali Khan— 


Jagir in Karnal 

... Rs. 

12,379 per annum. 

Jagir in the North-Western Provinces 

... ... » 

8,000 

Proprietary rights in land 

jj 

1,54,994 

Rent from houses 

... •» • » 

2,658 

In 1891 Nawab Azmat Ali Khan 

was granted the 

title of Nawab 


Bahadur, and both he and his half brothers, Rustam AH Khan and 
Umar Daraz Ali Khan, are Provincial Darbaris, the last named being 
Honorary Magistrate. 

The representative of Muhammad Isbak Khan is Shamsher Ali.Kban, 
born in 1839. His jagir holdings under the recent assessments yield 
Bs. 11,219 per annum. He is also owner of two entire villages and of por¬ 
tions of eight others worth about Rs. 10,600 per annum. He was elected 
Chairman of the Local Board of Karnal in 1885, and was nominated 
President of the Municipal Committee in 1884, being re-elected in 1889; but 
is now no longer a member of either the Board or the Committee, though 
still an Honorary Magistrate. He has on different occasions received 
official acknowledgment of services rendered in matters of local improvement, 
such as vaccination and education, and he was invested with a khilat in 
general recognition of his services at a Darbar held by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at Delhi in 1883. He is a Divisional 
Darbari, and in 1892 was granted the title of Khau Bahadur. Fateh 
Muhammad Kliao, son of Mehr Ali Khan, was a Provincial Darbari. 
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On liia death, without issue, hia jagir devolved on his uncle Karam 
Ilahi Khan, who was a Provincial Darbari, and on Karam Ilahi Khan’s 
death, shortly after, Shamsher AH Khan inherited both shares of the jagir 
valued at Rs. 4,779 per annum. 

Another soion of the same branch as Shamsher Ali Khan, Azam Ali 
Khan, succeeded his father G-hulam Rasul Khan in 1880, and enjoyed 
a jagir of Rs. 9,106 spread over 17 villages. He was reported 
to have no proprietary holdings. Grhulam Rasul Khan left heavy 
encumbrances on his estate, the bulk of which were notoriously based on 
very inadequate consideration. Azam Ali Khan contested his liability 
for these debts, and after litigation, which lasted for several years, a deci¬ 
sion was given by the Chief Court of the Punjab in his favour. 
He died in 1903, and his son Zafar Hussain Khan, who is a Divisional 
Darbari, has inherited his father’s jagir worth about Rs. 9,060. 

The Chief Court’s decision in the case brought by Azam Ali Khan to 
contest his liability for his father’s debts is one of the deepest importance 
for the whole Mandal family ; and it has now been definitely settled— 

(i) that the Mandal grant is essentially & jagir, and that the term 

istamrar refers only to certain special incidents, notably the 
continuing character of the assignment and the condition of a 
fixed amount, by way of fee or quit-rent, payable to the State 
by the assignee ; 

(ii) that each descendant of the original grantees on succeeding to 

a share takes a fresh estate through, but not from, the preced¬ 
ing holder ; in other words, that each fresh sharer takes from 
the Crown and not from his immediate predecessor in the jagir; 
* (Hi) that the power of sharers to deal with their holdings beyond 
the term of their proper lives depends strictly on the terms of 
the sanada of 1806, and not on those of any regulations which 
may have been in force in the Karnal Pargana in the year in 
question ; 

(iv) that a sharer in the jagir is not competent to create a valid 
charge thereon so as to encumber the income beyond the 
period of his individual lifetime. 

Faiz Ali Khan, a descendant of Ghairat Ali Khan, who was a Divi¬ 
sional Darbari, is at the head of the third or youngest branch of the 
family. His jagir income is Rs. 5,275 per annum. He holds seven entire 
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villages and shares in three others, all in the Karnal Tahsil, subject to a 
commutation payment of Rs. 1,250 per annum. Ho also owns portions 
of the villages of Goli and Waisri in Panipat, but resides at Delhi, 

Faiz Ali Khan’s branch of the family also holds a feudal grant from 
the Patiala State, in the original Samana tract, valued at Rs, 6,000 per 
annum. 

During 1857 Kutab-ud-din Khan, grandfather of Faiz Ali Khan, 
was prompt in complying with the requisitions of the Civil authorities 
at Karnal and Pauipat for supplies and can’iage, and he furnished 
sowars for patrolling duty on the Trunk Road near Larsauli, and in other 
ways proved actively loyal. Ten of his sowars were employed under 
Government until April 1858. 

Of the remaining grandsons Ghairat Ali Khan, Najabat Ali Khan 
and Akbar Khan are dead. Najabat Ali’s jagir worth Bs. 4,875 has been 
equally divided amongst liis four sons, and that of Akbar Khan has been 
inherited by his brother Kamar-ud-din Khan, Ghairat Ali Khan’s only 
surviving grandson, whose jagir income now amounts to Rs. 7,327. Kamar- 
ud-din Khan is a Divisional Darbari and both he and his nephews are 
heavily in debt. 
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SARDAR SHEO NARAYAN SINGH OF SHAHABAD. 


HIMAT SINGH 
(died 1771). 

Sardar Karam Singli 
(died 1808). 


Ranjit Singh. 

I_- 


r 

Dharaui Singli 
(died 1879). 


"1 


Slier Singli. 


Kliarak Singli 
(died 1831).' 


n 

i 




Sardar Siie'o Nabayan Singh 
(born 1877). 


Kishan Singh Keaar Singh 
(died 1880). (died 1863). 


f- 

I 

Par tab Singh 
(died 1878). 

_J . 


Kalian Singh 
(died 1836). 


Bachitar Singli 
(died 1898). 


Ram Narayan Singh 
(died 1892). 


Hajendra Singh 
(born 1896). 


Harendra Singli 
(born 1898). 


The Shahabad Sardars are a branch of the Nishanwala Misal. Their 
ancestor was Lai Singh, a successful adventurer from the Manja. His 
cousin Himat Singh pushed on his conquests iu 1763 so as to embrace 
the whole of the Shahabad District, a large portion of which he shared 
with his followers Bhagwan Singh and Diwan Singh, He died in 1771, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Karam Singh, whom he had adopted. 
He was friendly with the Mughal Governors, and received from Ahmad 
Shah a jagir in the Shikarpur Taluha and the title of Sardar for services 
rendered. Most of his lands were, however, wrested from his sons shortly 
after his death. 

In 1864 the joint holdings of the cousins Partab Singh, Kishan 
Singh and Dharam Singh in the Karnal District were assessed at 
Es. 5,800 per annum, subjeot to a service commutation charge of Es. 613. 
The family behaved well both in the Sutlej Campaigns and in the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857. The present representative is Sardar Sheo Narayan Singh, 
who is a Provincial Darbari. His jagir is worth about Es. 8,000 and 
he holds private property bringing in about another Rs. 4,000. 
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SARDAR UJAL SINGH OF DHANAURA. 


HAZURI SINGH, 
1 

Two generations. 


S. Nafcha Singh 
(died 1869), 


Lakha Singh 
(died 1850), 


r 


r — 
S. Dova Singh 
(diedlS78). 


1 


-^ 

Rai Singh 
(died 1839), 

i_ 


Chabi! Singh 

(died 1901), 


r i-1 r 

Sardar Mifc Singh Gurd.it liar Bhagat 
Ujal (born Singli Singh 
Singh i860), (born (born 1863). 




(born 

1858). 

Atar 

Singh 

(born 

1877), 


1863),. 1^ 


r 




Bhagwan Jwala 
Singh. Iborn Singh 
1866). (born 
1869). 


—^ 

Ranjit Singh 
(died 1893). 

b | 




Harnam Jasmir 
Singli Singli 
(born (born 
1898). 1901). 


r 


r~~ 

Dhaja 

Singh 

(born 

1884). 




Partab 

Singh 

(born 

1889). 


Gajendra Mahen- 
Singh clra Singh 
(born (born 
1887). 1889). 


“V 

Dayal 

Singh 

(bom 

1896). 


Charan Sundar 
Singh Singh 
(bora (died 
1890). 18b 8). 

!_ I I 

Gur- Man 
Sham- bakhsh Singh 
slier Singh, (born 
Singli. 1878). 


S. Ainar Singh 
(died 1887). 

s 

r 


Slier 

Singh 

(horn 

1876). 


Sheo Narayan 
Singh (born 
1902). 


Gur dayal 
Singh 
(born 
1898). 


a. 

Singh 

(born 

1882 ). 

Tilok 

Singh 

(born 

1902). 


"1 

Jasriii* 

Singh 

(born 

1907). 


Sardar Ujal Singh is at the head of the Dhanaura family in succes¬ 
sion to his father Deva Singh. His ancestor, Hazuri Singli, an Upal 
Khalri of the Karora Singhia Misal, lived at Panjgarh in Amritsar, and 
was one of the first of the Matijlia people to adopt Sikhism. His son Sada 
Singh came south and took military service under Raja A mar Singh 
of Patiala in 1770, receiving as his reward a quarter share in 48 
villages in the neighbourhood of Dhanaura. He afterwards conquered. 
7 villages on his own account, and established his head-quarters at 
-Dhanaura. He was succeeded by his nephew Sahib Singh. On 
the latter’s death in 1842 there was a dispute amongst his surviving sons 
and his grandson regarding the succession j and the estate was 
divided equally under Government orders passed in 1848. The family 
behaved loyally in the Sikh wars and again in the Mutiny. Sardars 
Natha Singh and Amar Singh placed themselves, in 1857, under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner with a body of horse of their 
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own. raising, and in reward one-half of their commutation charge was 
remitted for ever. 

Shortly after Sardar Deva Singh’s death in 1878, hie brothers 
Chabil Singh and Ranjit Singh applied for a partition of the estate. This 
was opposed by Sardar Ujal Singh, who claimed the whole for himself, 
based upon an alleged custom in the family under which younger brothers 
were only entitled to maintenance. The matter was fought out in all the 
courts, and a decision was ultimately pronounced in favour of the younger 
brothers. 

Ujal Singh holds the title of Sardar in hereditary right as a conquest 
jagirdar. His name is on the Divisional Darbar List, and he has the 
privilege of being exempted from personal attendance in our Civil 
Courts. The family are in very straitened circumstances. 

His cousin, the late Sardar Amar Singh/Chief of the Labtari family, 
died in 1887, leaving his affairs in an embarrassed condition. Amar 
Singh’B eldest son, Sundar Singh, died in the year following, leaving an 
infant son, Man Singh, whose estate was taken under the management of 
the Court of Wards and who, on attaining his majority, succeeded to his 
father’s jagir and also to his seat in Divisional Darbars. The Dhanaura 
property is shared amongst the relatives as followsSardar Ujal Singh 
and his two brothers one-third ; the sons of Chabil Singh one-third ; 
and the sons of Banjit Singh one-third. Sardar Ujal Singh’s share of the 
jagir is worth about Rs. 360 and his income from other landed property 
is about Rs. 300 per annum. The joint family estate consists of five 
entire villages and two-thirds of Dhanaura. The remaining one-third of 
Dhanaura, with Labkari and two other villages, belong to the children of 
Sardar Amar Singh, the value of whose jagir is Rs. 2,985 per annum. 
For services rendered in 1857 the Sardar and his uncle Natha Singh were 
awarded the remission of their commutation tax at Rs. 925 for one year, 
and the charge was permanently reduced by one-half. 

Khazan Singh, one of the sons of Sardar Amar Singh, is an accepted 
candidate for the post of naib-tahsildar. 
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OURBAKHSH SINGH. 
Daya Singh. 


Chuhar Singh 
(died 1823). 


Lai Singh 
(dead). 


JawaMr Singh 
(died 1855). 


c i r 

Atar Singh Chatar Singh Harnam Singh 
(dead). (died 184V). (died 1844). 


Sardar Bishan Singh 
(died 1866). 


Kehar Singh 
(born 1870). 

Nao Nilial Singh, 
(bom 1894), 

C~ 


Shamsher Singh 
(bom 1872), 

I 

Tejpal Singh 
(bom 1902). 


Sardar Kishan 
Singh 

(born 1848). 


Harnarn Singh 
(born 1888). 


Sardar Jasmir 
Singh 

(bom 1851). 


1 Two generations. 
Harbans Singh 
(born 1904). 


Sardar Kislian Singh and his brother Jasmir Singh are the principal 
|men of the Tangaur .branch of the Shahid Confederacy. The Shahid 
Sikhs were so called by reason of the crushing defeat their fathers 
suffered at the hands of the Governor of Jullundur, Adina Beg, in 1743, 
when led by their Chief Dip Singh, whom they believed to be invincible. 
' Dip Singh was the rnahant in charge of the Damdama Sahib or temple 
near Talwandi in the Sirea District, where, in the time of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, Guru Gobind Singh once took refuge from the fury of the 
Muhammadans, with whom he was constantly at feud. Dip Singh is said 
to have had his head severed from his body early in the fight ; but he 
nevertheless remained on His horse, and for several hours after rushed 
madly over the battle-field, cutting and hacking at the foe, and dealing 
out death at every stroke. Yet, in spite of this supernatural help, his 
followers were slain almost to a man ; and the few who survived to tell 
the ta,le, as well as the children of those who fell, have ever sinoe been 
known as Shahids or martyrs. 

The Tangaur branch is included among the leading houses of the Cia- 
Sutlej Districts. Gurbakhsh Singh, ancestor of Sardars Kishan Singh and 
Jasmir Singh, came from Gaggobua, a village in the Tarn Taran Tahsil of 

Amritsar, where many members of the family still live. Ho was a wor- 
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shipper at the Damdama Temple, and became a recognized leader‘of febe 
Shahid Confederacy with Dharam Singh and Karam Singh, ancestors of 
the Shahzaclpuria Sardar. They started on a career of conquest South of 
the Sutlej, and of the spoils Gurbakhsh Singh received many rich villages 
in the bet tracts of the Markanda River. On the death of Day a Singh, 
son of Gurbakhsh Singb, the estate was divided amongst liis two sons 
and one grandson Chatar Singh. Lai Singb, one of the sons, was dispos¬ 
sessed in 1839 for the murder of his brother's wife. Two of his villages 
were made over to his nephew Chatar Singh, and the remainder were 
allowed to pass to his son Harnam Singh, on whose death, in 1844, 
Lai Singh was reinstated. The two villages which Chatar Singh had 
received as blood-money were resumed by Government on his death in 
1847, and his other possessions ell to his uncle Jawabir Singh. These 
are now held, together with their father’s own shave by Sardars Kishan 
Singh and Jasmir Singh. Their own jagir is valued at Rs. 7,700 after 
deducting the usual coimitutation charge of two annas per rupee of the 
assessed revenue. On Lai Singh's death his sons Kehar Singh and 
Shamsher Singh were allowed to succeed to their father's jagir. The 
family behaved well in the Sikh wars; and during the rebellion of 
1857 they were forward in the supply of oarriage and provision for the 
teoops at Delhi. Their sowars were posted in charge of the Police 
Stations of Rajanaoh and Asandh-Salwan within the limits of their estates. 
Of Sardar Jasmir Singh’s sons, Sheo Narayau Singh is in the Police, and 
the youngest, Ear Narayan Singh, is at the Aifcchison College with his 
nephew Pritam Singh. Both Kishan Singh and Jasmir Singh are Pro¬ 
vincial Darbaris. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR JWALA SINGH OF JHARAULI. 


SARDAR C’HCKAR SINGH. 


Karam Singh 
(died 1808). 


-1 

Sardar Mohar Singh 
(died 1845). 


Jawahir Singh 
(died 1857). 


Sardar Jit Singh 
(died 1852), 


Santokh Singh. 


Kishan Singh 
(born 1864). 


f 


n 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Jwala Singh 
(born 1839). 

i ~ 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1869). 


UgarSingh 
(died J851), 


Ear Bhagat Singh 
(died 1881). 


Davendra Singh 
(died 1905). 


Mahendra Singh 
(died 1904), 


Gajendr Singh 
(born 1874). 


Nao Nihal 
Singh 

(died 1901). 


Pritam Singh Rajendra 

(bom 1896), Singh 

(born 1892). 


Harbana Singh 
(born 1899). 


r 

liichpal Singh 
(born 1890). 


r 


Gurdayal Singh 
(bom 1894). 


Sardar Jwala Singles best known ancestor was Chuhar Singh of 
Chang near Kasur. He was a near relative of Sardar Rai Singh Bhangi, 
the conqueror of Jagadhri and Dayalgarh, and a prominent member of 
the Shahid Misal. He received the Jharauli Ilaka as his share of the spoils 
after the sack of Sirliind in 1763. He retained ten villages for him¬ 
self, giving the others to his lieutenants, and returned to Amritsar, where 
he held charge of the Shahid Bunga for mariy years. He acquired much 
land on either side of the Ravi, and was considered one of the most power¬ 
ful Sardars of his day. He placed his younger son Mohar Singh in charge 
of the Jharauli villages, while Karam Singh, the elder, subsequently 
succeeded to the family estates north of the Sutlej. These were appropriated 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh on Karam Singh's death, sonless, in 1808. 
In the meanwhile Mohar Singh was Faring almost as badly at Jharauli; for 
Sardar Bhanga Singh of Thanesar took advantage of his being a minor 
to wrest most of his patrimony from him, leaving him only with Jharauli, 
Patehgarh Atari and Ajrana, yielding about Rs. 10,000 revenue. Mohar 
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Singh gladly acquiesced ia the arrangements which brought his property 
tinder the protection of the British Government in 1809. Since then his 

family have enjoyed a comparatively peaceful existence. Just before his 

death in 1845, Sardar Mohar Singh made a will, giving three out of ten 
shares of his estate to eaoh of his three sons, and one-tenth in addition to 
the second, Jit Singh, whom he desired to appoint as his successor in the 
chiefship. Sardar Jit Singh died in 1852, and was succeeded by his son, 
Jwala Singh, who is now at the head of the family. The latter s brother 
Bishan Singh died without issue in 1869. 

The family has on all occasions proved loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Sardar Jwala Singh holds the village of Fatehgarh Atari in his 
sole possession as head of the _ho use. The title of Sardar is hereditary 
in the family and has descended to him, and he holds a seat in Provincial 
Darbars. In 1892 he was granted the title of Sardar Bahadur in recogni¬ 
tion of his services as an Honorary Magistrate. His jctgir income is about 
Us. l,200audhe derives about Rs. 4,800 per annum from his private landed 
property. His grandsons Rajendra Siugh and Harbans Singh are being 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. Sardar Jwala Singh having 
accepted the rule of primogeniture in his branch of the family, his estate 
will descend to Rajendra Singh, and Harbans Singh will only be entitled to 
maintenance. The remaining villages of Jharauli and Ajrana are shared 
equally by the three branches of Mohar Singh’s family. The other two 
branches are represented by Sardars Kialian Singh and Gajendra Singh. 
Their separate jagir income is Rs. 1,600 and they fjlso receive about 
Rs. 800 from landed property. The total income of each is thus about 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. 

Gajendra Singh was educated at the Ambala Government School. 
He married a daughter of Sardar Narayan Singh, Jagirdar of Khamanun. 
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SARDAR GURDIT SINGH OF SHAMGARH. 


KIRPAL SINGH 
(died 3830). 


Deva Singh 
(died 1849). 


Jai Singh. 


Kalian*Singh 
(died 1866). 


Kirpa Singh 
(died 1869). 


Sardar Ram 
Singli 

(died 1902). 

i 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1869). 


T\ 


Gurbakhali 

Singh 

(died 1869). 


f- 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(horn 3877). 


r 


Sardar Gurdit 
Singh 

(born 3857). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1869). 


Sham Singli 
(died 1884). 


Sampuran 

Singh 

(born 1885). 


UdaiSingh 
(born 1882). 


Gurmukh Singh 
(born 1906). 


The ancestor of the family, Sardar Kirpal Singly came from the 
neighbourhood of Batinda in 1770, and received the village of Shamgarh 
from Sahib Singh, Sardar of Ladwa, who had married his sister. He 
joined Sahib Singh in most of his expeditions, and received a share of 
whatever plunder was taken. His daughter Bhag Bhari married 
Kuriwar Partab Singh of Jind, who gave her the villages of Asand and 
Salwan in dowry. Kirpal Singh was on the occasion presented with 
five villages in the Jind District ofSafidon; but these were afterwards 
resumed by Raja Sarup Singh. He died in 1880, leaving three sons, 
Deva Singh, Jai Siugh and Fateh Singh. 

Fateh Singh's daughter married Shakzada Sheo Dev Singh, son of the 
late Maharaja Sher Singh of Lahore, who resided in Bareilly. Sheo Dev 
Singli received with his wife the villages of Saga, Kurak and Jatpura; and 
his descendant Sampuran Singh is the present jagirdar of Saga. On the 
death in 1869 of Kirpa Singh, son of Kahan Singh, the whole of the rest 
of the Shamgarh estate passed to Sardar Ram Singh, only surviving son of 
Dova Singh. His estates consisted of six entire villages and two-fifths of 
Mauza Taraori, yielding an income of Rs. 3,450, subject to a commutation 
charge of Rs. 426 in lieu of service. He and his brother Kahan Singh 
had done good service in the Mutiny, and were allowed a remission of 
the commutation for one year. Gurdit Singh, son of Sardar Sam Singh, m 
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an Honorary Magistrate, and is at present the head of the Shamgarh family, 
having succeeded both to the hereditary title of Sardar and to the family 
seat in Provincial Darbars on his father's death in 1902. The Sardar enjoys 
two-thirds of the family property, which he inherited from his father, 
and has besides an income of some Rs. 12,000 per annum from landed 
property. He is connected by marriage with the Sardar of Lodhran, 
the jagirdars of Mustafabad in the Ambala district, and other families of 
note. The village of Bhaini Khurd was held by Sardar Kahan 
Singh’s widow, a lady of high repute in Sikh circles as an enthusiastic 
supporter of the traditions of the Khalsa, but since her death it has 
come into Sardar Grurdit Singh’s hands. 
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SARDAR TILOK SINGH OF SIKRI. 


BHAG SINGH, 
(died 1807), 


Bhup Singh 
(died 1791). 


r 


-^ 

Mahtab Singh 
(died 1837), 

_ J 


r 

Lehna Singh 
(died 1369). 



Jwala Singh 
(died 1882). 

Sardar Tilok: Singh 
(born 1868). 

Bahvant Singh 
(born 1884). 

Sardar Tilok Singles ancestor, Bhag Singh, Sukarchakia, left his 
home in Bhara, Amritsar, to join the standard of JDhara Rao, a Mahratba 
adventurer, who towards the close of the eighteenth century had gathered 
around him some of the best blood o£ the Manjha, and dominated the 
country between Delhi and Patiala. It was this Dh&ra Rao who sold his 
services to the celebrated Diwan Nanu Mai of S?atiala, and in concert with 
Raja Grajpat Singh of Jind, was the means of restoring the exiled Diwan 
and with him his young master. Raja Sahib Singh, to power in Patiala. 
Dhara Rao.rewarded Bhag Singh's services with the grant of the Sikri 
Ilaka , consisting of six villages, taken from Sardar Bhanga Singh of Tbane- 
sar. Bhag Singh afterwards acted as agent for the Cis-Sutlej chiefs 
at Agra. He rendered himself useful to the British officials in the early 
days, and the revenues of three villages in the Delhi Parganct were 
assigned to him on a life-tenure in acknowledgment of his services. On 
his death in 1807, a life pension of Rs. 1,800 per annum was sanctioned 
for his son Mahtab Singh. Sardar Lehna Singh was at the head of 
the family during the Mutiny. He behaved loyally, and his services 
were recognized at the time. The present Sardar Tilok Singh is a 
Divisional Darbari. His jagir income is about Rs. 3,000 per annum and ho 
derives another Rs. 3,000 from land in the Karnal and Amritsar Districts, 
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NASIR AHMAD KHAN OF PANIPAT. 


ABD-OR-RAZAK. 

I 

Two generations. 


r- 

Hafiz-ullak Khan. 


-—'i 

Izat-ullah Khan 
(died 1802). 

J 


r— 

Nasir All Khan, 


Ali Baza Khan 
(descendants 
living at Patna), 


r 

Latif-ullah 
Khan, ir. 

Mumtaz 

Ahmad 

Khan 

(bom 1808). 

I 

A son. 

(bom 1906). 


f 


Nawab Bakar 
Ali Khan 
(died 1837). 


Nawab Jafar 
Ali Khan 
(died 1832). 


Shakar-ullali 
Khan. 




r 


sir Alima 


Nasir 
Khan 
(dead). 


,ad 


Ahsan-ullab. Nawab Amaii- Nawab Bablm 
Khan, ullah Khan (died at Patna). 
(died 1889). 

1 — —i 

Abdul Majid Ibrahim Khan Nawab Fazi Nazir Ahmad 


Khan 
(descendants 
living at Patna) 
(died 1888), 


(lives at 
Patna). 


Ahmad 
Khan 

(died 1890). 


Khan. 

I 

3 sons, 


Mehdi Ali 
Khan. 

Fad Hus¬ 
sain Khan 
(died in 
Patna), 


r 


Nasik Ahmad 
Khan. 

(born 1860). 


I. 


Fakir Ahmad Khan 
(born 1864), 


1 


Shakur Ahmad 
Khan 

(bom 1879), 

Laik Ahmad Khan 
(born 1900), 

Nasir Ahmad Khan of Pa nip at, succeeded his father Nawab Fad 
Ahmad Khan in 1890, His grandfather Nawab Aman-ullah Khan, who 
died at the age of 81 years, was one of the leading Muhammadans in the 
Karnal District, and was widely known and respected. He had acted for 
many years as an Honorary Magistrate and member of the local Munici¬ 
pal Committee. He was forward on all occasions in offers of assistance to 
the District authorities, and during the Mutiny he was actively loyal, help¬ 
ing to the best of his ability in preserving order in his native town and in 
furnishing supplies for the troops before Delhi. He was the recognised 
head of the Panipat Ansaris, or Helpers of the Prophet, who trace their 
descent from Khwaja Abdullah Pir of Herat, one of whose children, Khwaja 
Malak Ali, in the reign of Sultan Ala-ud-din Masud, grandson of Shamas 
ud-din Altamash, migrated to Delhi and finally fixed his abode at Panipat, 
The family is undoubtedly of great respectability, being one of the very 
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few in the Province able Id prove beyond dispute that the highest offices 
in the old Muhammadan Empire were held by their ancestors for several 
generations. KhwajaNasir, son of Malak AH, obtained tho hand of Fir- 
dausa, only daughter of Jalal-ud-din, head of the locally celebrated family 
of Makhdumzadas, with whom the Ansaris still intermarry; and with her 
he secured a portion of the Panipat lands ever since owned by the family. 

Twelve generations after Khwaja Nasir wo find Abd-ur-Razak holding a- 
high military command under Shah Alamgir. One of hia sons, Muayan-u.d~ 
daula Dalerdil Khan, was for some years Viceroy of the Kabul Provinces J 
another son, Zakaria, was Governor of Lahore at the time of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion ; and a third, Lutf-ullah, held at different times the offices of 
tutor to Azim Shah, Warden of the Fort of Delhi, and Diwan to three 
successive Emperors. Muhammad Shah appointed Mm a b'hash Hazari 
with the title of Bhamas-ud-dmla aud he became Su'badar of Multan, 
eventually succeeding his brother as Governor in Kabul. He spent con- 
fliderable sums in the embellishment of his native town of Panipat, build¬ 
ing the Lahori Gate and several mosques which are still in existence. 

Shakar-ullah, second son of Abd-ur-Razak, was Governor of Malwa 
during the regin of Bahadur Shah, with the rank of 8hash Hazari and a 
salary of 2| lakhs per annum. Inayat Khan, son of Lutf-ullah, 
was a Bakhshi and Naib Khansaman under Muhammad Shah. He 
enjoyed the title of Basikh-id-Itikad and with it a salary of Es, 84,000 
per annum. His son Izat-ullah Khan drew the same pay as in 
charge of the elephant establishments, and ultimately retired from public 
life in order to look after his jagir estates in Shahjahanabad and Benares. 

These were seized later on by Aliwardi Khan, who, however, afterwards 
released 100 villages in his favortr in the Bebar Province. Izat- 
ullah Khan died at Patna in 1802, thirty-seven years after the authority 
had passed into the hands of the English Company, and was succeeded 
by his third sou Nawab Bakar Ali Khan, who returned to the parent 
home at Panipat and distinguished himself by loyally assisting the British 
when, Delhi and the surrounding territory was first brought under our 
rule. He was followed in 1837 by Nawab Aman-ullah Khan, of whom 
mention has already been made. 

On Aman-ullah Khan’s death in 1889 he was succeeded by his son, Fazl 
Ahmad Khan, who was well known to the authorities for many years as he 
acted for his father, who, by reason of chronic illness, was personally uuable 
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bo occupy the position his rank and reputation had secured him. Nawab 
Fazl Ahmad Khan was President of the Panipat Municipal Committee and 
a member of the Local and District Boards. He actively interested him¬ 
self in several local charities, including the Islamia Free School, with 
which he was unofficially associated. He owned a large zamiridari property 
at Mor Manorat, and enjoyed free of revenue estates, in Mor Gobardhan and 
Baklitiarpur, all in the Patna District. He also held istamrari rights in 
lands in the Panipat and Sortepat Tehsils. He died in 1890, and his son 
Nasir Ahmad Khan is now the representative head of the family. Ho 
is a Zaildar in Panipat, a Lambardar and a Provincial Darbari. His 
income from muafi, house and landed property is about Rs. 2,000 per 
annum, including about Rs. 60 as his share of the Patna estate. Most 
of the latter has passed to his collateral relations. 

There are numerous branches of the Ansari Shaikhs settled at Pani¬ 
pat in the present day. Many of the family are in service, especially in 
the States of Central and Southern India, But the minute sub-division 
of their holdings under the Muhammadan law of inheritance and the 
disputes constantly arising in connection with the rights of the purdah 
ladies have brought most of the members down to a common level 
of genteel poverty, threatening a serious struggle for. existence in the 
near future. The Ansaris who settled at Patna are reported to be 
little better off than their cousins in the Punjab, though some of them have 
accepted employment under the British Government. Taffazul Hussain of 
Patna was for some years a Munsif in Bengal. 

The family intermarry only with the Pirzadas or Makhdumzadas of 
Panipat and the Sayads of Barsat and Sonepat. 
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THE AMBALA DISTRICT,, 

Mr. A. Kensington, at one time Settlement Officer, prepared the note 
whicli follows, sketching the position of the leading families in Ainbala 

The first essential feature to be grasped is that by its geographical position the present 
Ambala district was long destined to feel the effects of every important campaign in Northern 
India, Hemmed in on one side by the hills and on the other by the great jungle tracts | 
bordering on the Rajputana desert, Ambala was the central spot through or near which every j 
horde of invaders was bound to pass on the way to the battle-ground of India at Pampat, with 
Delhi as; its ultimate goal, This main fact is still reflected in the character of the village 
population. Placed in the direct-track of successive invasions, they appear to have been’ 
ground down till they lost all power of resistance to difficulty, and the inherited attitude 
of submission to the inevitable has left effects which canbe still traced even under the altered 
conditions of British rule. It is necessary to realise this to understand how the district fdi; 
almost without a blow, into the hands of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs in 1763. 

The first direct experience of the Sikhs was in the time of Gum Tegh Bahadur, who 
roamed the country from Hansi to the Sutlej, and subsisted by plunder from 1664 to 1673.# 
Under his successor Guru Gobind Singh a chain of forts was established at Anandpur in the 
Hosbiarpur district, a few miles north of the Sutlej, at Chamkor in tbe Rupar Tahsil, and at 
“Nhhan in the bills, commanding the whole eastern portion of Ambala. For the first half of the 
eighteenth century there was no recognised leader of the Sikhs, who were, however, engaged in 
frequent struggles with the Delhi Empire, and were rapidly forming into great confederacies or | 
misals, The storm burst at last in 1763. The Sikhs of the Manjha country of Lahore, Amritsar 
and Ferozepore combined their forces at Sirhind, routed and killed the Afghan Governor Zainf 
Khan and pouring across the Sutlej occupied the whole country to the Jumna without furthep 
opposition. “ Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the battle wai 
won, and how, riding day and night, each horseman would throw Ills belt and scabbard, his; 
articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive villages, td> 
mark them as Ms.*'* It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of the portion of the Doab among 
the different confederacies. It is enough to say that, with few exceptions, the leading 
families of to-day are the direct descendants of the conquerors of 1763, an aristocracy with 
no tradition but that of plunder, with no claims to respect as the scions of an ancient line, 
aliens and foreigners still, and with no sympathy for the people whose revenues are now 
guaranteed to them in perpetuity. 

The history of the next forty years is made up of the endless petty warfare of these 
independent Sikh Chiefs among themselves, except when a common danger banded them to 
resist the encroachments of the more powerful States of Patiala and Manimajra on the north, 
and Ladwa, Kaithal and Thanesar on the south. Each separate family, and each group 
of feudatories strong enough to stand alone, built itself a strong fort as a centre from; 
which it could harry the whole neighbourhood. Many of these are still in existence and} 
a marked feature of the district, recalling the extraordinary lawlessness of a , period when 

* Cunningham's Uittory of the Sikh, 
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literally every man’s band was turned against bis brother. No attention was paid to the 
country by the British Government which had fixed the Jumna as the furthest limit for 
political enterprise, and it is believed that the profoundest ignorance prevailed both as to the 
constitution, the rights and the political strength of the supposed rulers. From 1808 to 
1808 the position rapidly changed. On the one hand, the Ois-Sutlej Chiefs themselves 
were panic-struck at the sudden danger threatened to them by the rise of Ranjit Singh’s 
power from beyond the Sutlej, In the three successive years 1806 to 1811 raids wore made 
by Ranjit Singh in person to Ludhiana, to Narayangarh and to Ambala. It was openly 
announced by him that he intended swallowing up the whale country to the J umna, and it was 
realised that one power and one only could prevent his immediate success. On the other hand, 
the British Government feared a new danger from the north by a combined invasion of the 
French; the Turks and the Persians, and it was hastily decided to give up the Jurnna as the boun¬ 
dary and to trust to the new principle of alliance with a strong buffer State at Lahore. At the 
same time it was recognised that Ranjit Singh was himself a source of danger not to be 
■ despised, and, with the Government in this mood in 1808, an impulse was easily given to the 
1 policy of active interference by the arrival at Delhi of a deputation represented byJind, 
| patiala and Kaithal, to invoke assistance for the Cis-Sutlej States. Some help had been given to 
I the British by .find, Kaithal and Thanesar in the struggle with the Mahratas five years before. 
Tfc was apparently assumed that the whole territory to the Sutlej was parcelled out among a 
few leading States of the same character through whom the country could be strongly governed, 
j the efforts of the authorities were aimed at the two-fold object of, on the one hand, secur¬ 
ing an effective alliance with Ranjit Singh, and on the other extending British protection to 
these lesser States ranging from the Jumna to the Sutlej. 

{ The overtures were eventually successful, and a definite treaty was made with Ranjit Singh 
on the 25th April 1809, by which he surrendered his new acquisitions south of the Sutlej, and 
bound himself to abstain from further encroachments on the left bank of that river. The 
treaty was followed up in May 1809, by the celebrated proclamation of Colonel Ochterlony, on 
behalf of the British Government, to the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. This proclamation, beginning with the 
quaint wording that it was “ clearer than the sun and better proved than the existence of 
yesterday that the British action was prompted by the chiefs themselves, is given in full in 
Cunningham's History, It may be referred to by any one interested in studying the main 
charter by which the leading families of Ambala still hold their rights. It includes seven 
short articles only, of which Nos. 1 to 5 are important; Nos. 1 to 3 limit Ranjit Singh’s 
power and declare the Cis-Sutlej chiefs sole owners of their possessions free of money tribute 
to the British ; while Nos. 4< and 5 require them in return on their side to furnish supplies for 
the army, and to assist the British by arms against enemies from any quarter as occasion 
might hereafter rise. The whole document is, however, so short and so full of interest as the 
foundation of future difficulties that it will well repay perusal by any one wislung to under¬ 
stand what, read in the light of subsequent events, appears to have been almost unaccount¬ 
able blindness in the agents of the Government of the day . 

It is indeed impossible to read history of these transactions without seeing that the Govern¬ 
ment were in reality taking a most important step almost in the dark. Instead of finding the 
Ambala territory under the control of a few’ central States, they soon realised that they had 
given it over for ever to hordes of adventurers with no powers of cohesion, who aimed only 
at mutual aggression, and whose sole idea of government was to grind down the people of the 
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country to the utmost limit of oppression. The first point was easily settled by a sharp 
reminder given in a supplementary proclamation of 1811, that every man would have to be con¬ 
tent with what he held in 1809, and that the British Government would tolerate no fighting 
among themselves. The golden opportunity for securing the welfare of the district was, how¬ 
ever, gone, and the pledges hastily given in 1809 were soon found to be a constant source of 
difficulty and misrule, which have continued, with more or less gravity, almost to the present 
day. It was found that as a fact the. so-called Cis-Sutlej Sovereign States were represented 
as far as Ambala was concerned, by some thirty petty rulers with estates ranging from twenty 
to over one hundred villages, and by a host of small fraternities comprising many hundreds 
of the rank and file among the followers of the original conquerors, who had been quartered 
over the country with separate villages for their maintenance, and who wore all alike now vested 
with authority as independent rulers by the vague terms- of the proclamation of 1809. 
Published works have no where very clearly recognised how sorely the Government repented 
of its mistake ; but there seems no doubt as to the facts ; and it is not to be wondered at that 
Sir David Ochterlony should have privately admitted to the Governor-General in 1818 that the 
proclamation of 1809 had been £ased on an erroneous idea. * 

V From 1809 to 1847, persistent efforts were made to enforce good government through the 
! political Agency at Ambala among the endless semi-independent States. The records of the 
time bear witness to the hopeless nature of the undertaking. They teem with references to the 
difficult enquiries necessitated by the frequent disputes among the principalities by their pre¬ 
posterous attempts to evade control, and by acts of extortion and violent crime in their deal¬ 
ings with the villages. Year by year Government was driven in self-defence to tighten the 
rein and every opportunity was taken to strengthen its hold on the country by enforcing its 
claims to lapse by escheat on the death without lineal heirs of the possessors of 1809 or their 
descendants. It was thus that the British district of Ambala gradually grew up, each suc¬ 
cessive lapse being made the occasion for regular settlements of the village revenues and the 
introduction of direct British rule. 

Up to 1848, the Government had done its best to carry out strictly the unfortunate engage¬ 
ments of 1809, and till then little necessity had arisen for testing the gratitude of the States 
and seeing how far they were prepared on their part to carry out their promises to furnish 
supplies for troops and military assistance when called on, In 1844 and 1845, the conditions 
, again changed with the disastrous campaign in Afghanistan and the increasing signs of rest¬ 
lessness among the Sikhs of the Punjab. In the words of Sir Lepel Griffin “The Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs had abundant leisure to observe the signs of the time. * * * Seeing that 

I their resources in money and supplies were required for the English armies, they began to think 
that they were necessary to the existence of the British power, not that it was essential to 
I their own. All fear of the Lahore monarchy was now over ; there was no longer a strong 
K and sagacious ruler like Ranjit Singh, who made British protection sound pleasantly in the 
bars of neighbouring Princes ; and this protection now seemed little more than a restraint, 
Without which each chief fancied that he himself might play the part which, under^ similar 
circumstances, the Raja of Lahore had played with so much brilliancy and success, t The 
result was, that when called on to help in the First Sikh War the States were for the most part 
passively obstructive, even where they did not venture to show open hostility, * Their pros¬ 
perity had been so great, the benefits which British protection had conferred on th em were so 

# Canningham , page 152 aud note. 
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\ undeniable, and ingratitude for benefits conferred is so certain, that it is no matter for surprise 
; when at the first opportunity certain Chiefs turned against the power which had befriended 
j thorn, and openly or secretly joined the ranks of its enemies.” The more serious offenders 
’were visited with signal punishment. Their possessions were confiscated to Government, and 
;£n some cases they were themselves removed as prisoners from the Province. One hundred 

-and seventeen villages were in this way added to the British district in Pipli by confiscation 

from the Raja of Ladwa; one hundred and six in Rupar and'Kharar from the Sardar of Rupa-r ; 

' seventy-two in the same Tahsils from the Sodhis of Anandpuv, and eighty-nine in Narayan- 
gai’h from the Raja of Kapurthala. As regards minor chiefs, less severe measures were 
considered sufficient, though the majority « had not shown their loyalty in 1845 in any more 
Iconspicuous way than in not joining the enemy. Gratitude they did not understand, and to 
show them any special consideration at the close of the campaign was unnecessary. Several 
most important measures were then adopted by the Government. The first was the abolition 
' of all police jurisdiction in most of the States ; for the existing system was so favourable to 
crime that, in the midst of half a hundred conflicting authorities, the capture of a criminal 
was well nigh impossible. The second measure was the abolition of transit and custom duties, 
which were aa injurious to trade as the police system was fatal to justice ; and the last was to 
accept a commutation for the personal service of the chief and his contingent. 

These changes were not made before they were forced upon the Government by open 
disaffection or neglect on the part of the chiefs to obey orders which they were lawfully bound 
to fulfil. It was, however, soon found impossible to go so far without still further important 
steps. Hitherto the chiefs had levied revenue from their allotted villages in kind: an arrange- 
merit which left them free to rack-rent the land without any sort of restriction other than that 
imposed by the necessity for keeping the villagers from actually flying the country. The 
regular settlement of the British portions of the district began in 184.7; and it was soon 
strongly urged by the district officials that the opportunity should be taken of once for all 
removing the grievances of the villagers by extending the benefits of a fixed money demand to 
the village still subject to the remaining States. The proposal was vehemently resisted by the 
chiefs themselves, and for some years they managed to delay the decisive step ; but eventually 
they wore brought to see that their own interests were concerned as well as those of the 
people for the very significant reason that they found themselves unable to collect their 
revenue when once their police jurisdiction was gone. Partly for this reason but still more 
because the existing dual system of cash revenues in British villages, side by side with 
collections in kind under the chiefs, was rapidly proving itself intolerable. The Govern- 
tnent at last, in 1852, consented to finally break the power of the chiefs by enforcing the 
revenue settlement throughout the district, and reducing the so-called chiefs to the position 
L* jagirdars , H With this decision of the British Government fell, for ever, the power of the 
petty Gis-Sutlej Chiefs, who had too long been permitted to play at independence, which 
for them had no nobler significance than the right to do evil without restraint, and to 
oppress the people who were so unfortunate as to bo their subjects.”* 

This practically ends the history of the leading families. Their position as jagirdar # has 
been defined and recorded with the greatest care. Pedigrees have been drawn out both for the 
leading Sardars and for the minor fraternities, whose descendants were even then counted by 
the thousand, tracing the descent in each case from the common ancestor of the year 1809 or 
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subsequent year of status fined as the basis for collateral succession under the varying conditions 
of different jagira. The year 1809 has been recognised as the status for each of the leading 
Sardars, and even when the line becomes extinct, the jagir does not lapse in their caso without 
a special enquiry and the orders of Government. There have been two important escheats in 
the last thirty years. The Sialba family of Tahsii Kharar died out in IS66, and fifty-nine 
villages, with a revenue of Rs. 26,000, passed to the Government: and in 1875 in the same 
Tahsii a like fate befell the Manimajra ><>»)', the largest in the district, covering sixty-nine 
villages, with a revenue of Rs. 39,100. Reference to the pedigree tables given for the various 
families will show that many of the leading houses are represented by not more than one or 
two members, and it is not unlikely that further lapses will occur in the near future. Nor is 
this to be altogether regretted even with every sympathy for the representatives of 
former power. With the exception of the Mir of Kotato, the Baidwan Sardars of Sohana am 
Manimajra, the Rajputs of Ramgarh and Raipur, and the minor Pathan family of Kotla Ndiang 
in Rupar, the whole of the existing larger jagirdars, and an immense majority ot t. e te 
shareholders known as the patidari jagirdars, are still foreigners in the land muc **** ® 
days of their ancestors, the invaders of 1763. They have not in any way utoi e ■ >. 
with the people of the district. They still look back on the Manjha as then real home and if 
they notice the Ambala people at all. it is usually to recall the days when they had full 1.cense 
to oppress t hem , and to show too plainly what line they would take if those days should ever 
return. The one privilege they have hitherto retained as the symbol of their former inde¬ 
pendence is the right of collecting their revenue direct from the villages of their jagira and 
oven this they have frequently abused so grossly that it is not certain whether it will be 
possible to retain the right for many years to come. 

The general picture presented by this short sketch is not a pleasant one; but it is better 
to state the facts than to give the leading families a fictitious importance by dwelling on their 
large revenues, and the proud position which they are commonly said to hold. The condition 
of things is almost unique iu the Punjab. In addition to the thirty-three leading families with 
jayir revenues alone of some Rs. 2,60,000, there are over five thousand lesser patidari jagirdars 
dividing over three lakhs a year. It is hardly to much too say that these men have no aim 
beyond living on their jagir where it is large enough, and starving oil it where increasing 
numbers in the family have reduced each store to a miserable pittance. As a rule, they own no 
f land and look down on a life of agriculture. The best of them are those who have returned to 
I their native land and taken to regular employment. Those who remain for the most part 
'. either cannot or will not enter the service of Government, and their greatest pleasure lies m 
stirring up useless dissensions among the zamindars. A few of the heads of the larger houses 
'have been made Honorary Magistrates; but with some honourable exceptions, the powers are 
chiefly valued as a moans of gratifying private enmities. One man, and it is believed one only, 
among the chief Sardars, has tod the enterprise to send his son into the army-this notable 
exception being in the case of S. Partab Singh of Mainpur-wlioso son Stomsher Singh holds a 
commission as tanadar in the 5th Bombay Cavalry. It is difficult to imagine any more stnkmg 
illustration of the useless lives led by these men as a class, notwithstanding that Government 
has done all that can be done to strengthen them in the position they are meant to hold as tho 
heads of tho people. Service in the army is, above all others, the profession for which they 
should be qualified, alike by their traditions in tho past and their ample revenues m the present 
and yet it is only possible to indicate one solitary instance in which advantage has been taken 
of this ready opening for the families of ltading men. For the rest perhaps the less said th# 
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y ^ G ^ er . Tho really influential men can be counted almost on the fingers of one hand, and family 
|j ftftor family is chiefly noticeable for the frequency with which drink and debauchery have 
j: brought their victims to an early grave. In not a few cases it is an open secret that vicious 
. lives have led to a failure of lawfully begotten heirs, and that extinction of the house, with 
i the consequent lapse of the jagir to Government, have only been avoided through the extreme 
• difficulty attending any investigation into the private affairs of tlxe family—a difficulty which 
makes it almost impossible to ascertain the truth even where the facts obtain an open notoriety* 
It is, however, not altogether fair to trace the degeneration, of character among these Cis-Sutlej 
Sikhs to defects in the men themselves. The position secured to them, almost without effort 
on their part, has left them in the possession of abundant means without the necessity .for 
exertion to sustain their place as rulers in the land, and they have naturally sunk under the 
strong temptations of a life of idleness and comparative luxury. The lesson to be learnt from 
their history appears to be that no good result can follow from the creation of an artificial 
aristocracy, and the state of things in the Ambala district makes it easy to understand the 
bitterness of the discussion when a similar question a,fleeting the true Punjab came for decision 
before the Board of Administration in the early days of annexation. It may perhaps be added 
that, viewed in the experience of Ambala, there is much cause for congratulation that the 
sterner policy of John Lawrence caused that question to be finally decided in the Punjab on 
lines which effectually prevented the repetition of Ambala difficulties elsewhere. 

It only remains to add that the question of commutation for military service has remained 
settled on the lines of the orders of 1846. The general rule is that two annas are paid to 
Government for each rupee of jagir revenue. This was the rule governing all the leading 
families and the great majority of the patidari jagirclars, including all those who were 
recognised as entitled to the superior status of 1809. A comparatively small number of the 
patidam, chiefly in the Rupar and Narayangarh Tahsils, were given an inferior status on 
special grounds, and in their case the commutation paid is usually four annas in the rupee for 
the first and eight annas for succeeding generations. During the Mutiny many of the leading 
Sardara did good service by providing small forces as guards to the Taheil buildings and 
to important posts on the lines of communication, and these services were gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged by a permanent reduction in their rate of commutation to one anna in the rupee, 
Subject to these small payments almost the whole of the jagirs of the district are now held in 
perpetuity on the sole condition of continuance of heirs in the direct line from the common 
ancestor of the recognised year of status. 
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SARDAR LACHHMAN SINGH OP BURIA. 


NANO SINGH 
(died 1764). 

S. Bhag Singh 
(died 1829), 

S. Sher Singh 
(died 1.804). 


Jaima I Singh 
(died 1816). 


& n Gulab Singh 
(died 1843). 


Sardar Jiwan Singh, C.I.E. 

(died 1893), 

Gajendra Singh 
(died 1890), 

Sardar Laohhman Singh 
(born 1891). 

The founders of the Buria Chiefship wore Nanu Singly a Jat of 
Jhawal Madan, near Amritsar, and the brothers Bhag Singh and Rai 
Singh, all Bhangi Sikhs, who, in 1764, seized the fort of Buria from some 
Narvmria Sikhs who had entered into possession a year previously, Nanu 
Singh was shortly afterwards treacherously murdered by the Afghans of 
Aurangabad, who enticed him inside their fort under pretence of showing 
him hospitality. His death was revenged by Rai Singh, the adopted son 
of Nanu Singh, who, with Bhag Singh, defeated the Aurangabadis, 
levelling their fort, and possessing himself of about 200 villages in the 
neighbourhood. These were divided between the brothers, Rai Singh 
receiving 84 villages in thp districts of Jagadhri and Dayalgarh, while 
Bhag Singh became sole owner of the Buria estates, consisting of 120 
villages. On the death of Bhag Singh in 1829, his son Sher Singh held 
the Chiefship. He was killed in an engagement with the English at 
Saharanpur in 1804, Then arose a long dispute between his widows and 
sons affecting the succession, which ended iu the estate being held in equal 
shares by Jainml Singh and Gulab Singh, the widows taking certain villages 
in life-tenure by way of maintenance. Gulab Singh ultimately succeeded 
to the whole estates on the death, without sons, of his brother Jaimal in 1816, 
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He himself died in 1843, leaving an only son, Jiwan Singh, not then a year 
old. Burin, was reduced to the level of an ordinary ja^ir holding with 
the other minor Cis-Sutlej Ohiefships in June 1849, when, immediately 
after the Second Sikh War, their criminal, civil and fiscal jurisdiction was 
annulled, and their lands came under the operation of the law as adminis¬ 
tered in the Punjab generally. During both the Sutlej campaigns Sardar 
Jiwan Singh’s relatives behaved with conspicuous loyalty. In the war of 
1849 they furnished levies and advanced Rs. 50,000 on loan to the mili¬ 
tary treasury. During the Mutiny the young Sardar himself commanded 
‘ a body of 20 horsemen and 86 footmen locally raised and main¬ 
tained at hia own charge, and held the town of Jagadhri for some 
weeks. He, on this occasion, also lent a considerable sum of money to 
assist the authorities in meeting the current expenses of the war. His 
services were rewarded by a remission for one year of his commutation 
payment of Rs. 4,138, and by a permanent reduction of the demand to 
one-half. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh was an Honorary Magistrate, Honorary Civil 
Judge and Sub-Registrar within the limits of his estates. He was, one of 
the most enlightened of the Sikh jagirdars of the Ambala district. He 
was a Provincial Darbari and was honoured in 1887 by being made the 
recipient of the Order of the Indian Empire, in recognition of his public 
services. His jagirs and muafis yielded an income of Rs. 47,700 ; and 
' his -rents from proprietary holdings amounted to Rs. 8,300 per annum. 

The Sardar was connected by marriage with the ruling family of 
Patiala, his sister having married Maharaja NarendraSingh, greatgrand¬ 
father of the present Chief. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh died in 1893 and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Lachhman Singh, a minor, whose estates are under the care of the Court 
of Wards. The Sardar is being educated at the Aitchison Chiefs College, 
Lahore. 
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SARDAR JIWAN SINGH, C.S.I., OF SHAHZADPUR. 


KARAM SINGH 
(died 1784). 


r 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1845). 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1820). 


Thakivr Singh 
(dead). 


Shoo Kir pal Singh 
(died 1870), 


Saedar Jiwan Singh, 

as j. 

(born 1860). 


r 

Ram Singh 
(bom 1893). 


Kartar Singh 
(bom 1899). 


The Shahzaclpur family first rose to importance in the time of Guru 
Gobiud Singh, by whom Dip Singh, grandfather of Karam Singh, was 
installed as first Mahant of a newly-established Gurdwara, known as 
Damdama Sahib, a place of some celebrity in the Patiala State. His 
successors engaged in a series of struggles with the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ors of the Eastern Punjab, and acquired the title of Shahid (martyr), by 
which the family is still known in honour of the legendary exploits of its 
head. Under Karam Singh a strong footing was obtained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sirsa, and advantage was taken of the general melee of 1763 
to join the invasion of the Gia-Sntlej country by Sikhs from the Manjha. 
Karam Singh forced his way up from the south through the present 
Ambala Tahsii, where he acquired several villages, and finally settled 
down at Shahzadpur, in the present Naraingarh Tahsii. The estates wero 
then divided for a time, Karam Singh retaining possession of the Kasri 
tract in Ambala, and making over the Shahzadpur villages to his brother 
Dharam Singh. The latter died childless, and Karam Singh thereon be¬ 
came sole possessor of the numerous scattered blocks of villages still held 
by his descendants in jagir. These were administered by the family as 
independent territory until 1847, when general orders were passed resum¬ 
ing the sovereign powers of all the separate petty States included in tho 
Ambala District. The status of the family has ever since been that of 
jagirdar only; but, as such, it ranks second qrfnong the jagirs of the district* 
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The present Sardar, Jiwan Siugh, was educated in the Government 
Wards’ School of Ambala. He is an Honorary Magistrate, an 
Honorary Civil Judge, a member of the District Board and of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management of the Aitehison College at Lahore and a Provin¬ 
cial Darbari. He is a man of high character, and commands universal 
respect. He is also a great sportsman and has a fine racing stable at 
Shahzadpur. As head of the family he is the second Provincial Durban of 
the district and in 1891 was made a C. S. I.; he is entitled to be addressed 
as Sardar Sahib Mihrban-i-Dostan, but is more commonly known by the 
'native title of Shahid, which ensures him respect from the Sikhs through¬ 
out the Punjab. The present Sardar was married in 1884 to a sister of 
the late Maharaja of Patiala, an alliance which has much increased the 
dignity and prominence of the house. One of his sons is married to a 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Bharatpur, and one of.his daughters to 
Sardar Bhagwant Singh of Bhareli. The Sardar inherited a jagir of 
Rs. 26,000 from his father and owns in addition large landed property in 
various districts of the Punjab and United Provinces. The law of primo- 
geniture prevails in the family. 
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KHUSHHAL SINGH 
(died 1795). 


Sudh Singh 
(died 1794). 


BhupafSingh 
(died 1850). 


n 


r 


Budh Singh 
(died 1816). 


Uttam 

Singh 

(died 

1897). 


Partab 

Singh 

(died 

1903). 


1 

r —^ 
Davendra 3 other 
Singh of sons, 
Ghanauli 
(born 
1865). 

4 minor 
sons. 


Lai Singh. 


2 generations 
(extinct). 


Day al^ Singh 

(died 1863). 


One genera¬ 
tion (3 sons). 

i—_ 


Gopal Singh 
(died 1854). 

I 

t._ 


3 other sons (line 
extinct). 




Jai Singh 
(died 1877). 

Autar Singh 
of Manaua 


r— 

Sheo Kirpal 
Singh 

(born 1865). 


2 generations 


—^ 
Sheo Saran 
Singh 

(born 1869). 


Raghbir 

Singh 

(died 1902). 


C -f- 

Harban$ Bhola Singh Randhir Singh l896 ) 
Singh of Kandanla of _ i , 

(died (born 1879). Bkaratgarh Kaghbxr 
1002). (born 

1868). (died 1904). 


3 sons. 


L 


Bhagwan Singh 
of Kandanla 
(born 1902). 


The above pedigree includes the leading branches of the great 
Singhpuria family. The Sardar of Manauli used to be regarded as 
the titular head of the clan, which holds large jagirs , aggregating 
Rs. 80,000 in the Kharar and Rupar Tahsils. The remaining branches 
hold separate estates known as Bhareli, Bunga, Ghanauli, Bharatgarh 
and Kandanla; but as, with the exception of the Bhareli Sardar, all 
are descendants of Budh Singh, the possessor of 1809, they have common 
rights of succession in favour of the survivors on failure of heirs to any 
separate Sardar. From 1809 to 1847 the family ranked as independent 
protected chiefs, losing their status in the latter year and being reduced 
to the position of ordinary perpetuity jagirdars , under the general 
proclamation issued on the close of the first Sikh War. During the 
last half of the nineteenth century the family was unfortunately more 
distinguished for its vices than its virtues. 
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None of its representatives have been men of mark, and again and 
again various excesses have brought their victims to an early grave. 
The Bunga line became extinct in 1890, one-half of the jagir going 
to the Ghanauli Sardars, one-third to Kandaula, and one-sixtli to the 
Bharatgarh branch. 

Sardar Anfcar Singh of Manauli died in 1896, and his son, Raghbir 
Singh, who succeeded him, in 1904. Sardar Autar Singh's widow brought 
forward a boy, named Urarao Singh, alleging him to be a posthumous 
son of the Sardar, but Government refused to recognise him and orders 
were given for the Manauli jagir to be parcelled out amongst the Sardars 
of Ghanauli, Bharatgarh and Kandaula. The Sardarni instituted a civil 
suit which was decided against her by the District Judge of Ambala early 
in 1908. She lias appealed to the Chief Court. 

Sardar Harbans Singh of Kandaula died in 1902 and his son 
Bhagwan Singh is a minor, and a pupil in the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
His share of the Kandaula estate is under the management of the 
Court of Wards. 

Davendra Singh, Raghbir Singh, Narendra Singh and Sheo Narayan 
Singh, sous of Uttain Singh, and Sheo Kirpal Singh and Sheo Saran 
Singh, sons of Partab Singh, are known as the Ghanauli Sardars; Bhag¬ 
wan Singh and Bhola Singh as Sardars of Kandaula; Randhir Singh 
as the Sardar of Bharatgarh. The latter is an Honorary Magistrate and 
Provincial Darbari, while Sardars Davendra Singh and Sheo Kirpal Singh 
are Divisional Darbaris. 

The total value of all th e jagirs is Rs. 69,816 from 24 villages in the 
Kharar tahsil and 57 in Rupar. In addition the Manauli branch owns 
a large amount of land and houses in proprietary right. This personal 
property is under the management of the Court of Wards. 
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BARDAR JAWAHIR SINGH OF MUSTAFABAD. 
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DANA 

(died 1762). 


I 


Desti Singh 
(died 1775). 


- -i 

Makki 
(died 1771). 

j 


r 

Mahtab Singh 
(died 1796). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1796). 


Ratan Singh 
(died 1843). 


r 


Deva Singh 
(died 1862). 

1 


Gvu'saran Singh 
(died 1878). 


' 1 


r — 

S. Tilok Singh 
(died 1905). 

Snndar Singh 
(died 1880). 

KahanSingh 
(died 1871) 

Sardar Jawahir Singh 
(born 1878). 

1 

Naina Singh 
(died 1893). 

! • t 

When the Sikh invasion 

took place in 

1763, Desu Singh, Dalawalaj 


Jat of Lalpur, near Tarn Taran, took possession of Mustafabad and some 
neighbouring villages now in the Jagadhri Tahsil and of Dera and Tand- 
wala in Ambala, Be was killed at the battle of Chandausi in 1775, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Mahtab Singh, who obtained possession of 
the whole estate. Bis eldest son, Jodh Singh, who followed him, was 
slain in 1796 at Biana, fighting against the Mahrattas. One of Mahtab 
Singh’s widows, Mussammat Gauran, then managed to secure possession. 
After a time her claim was disputed by Jodh Singh’s younger brother 
Ratan Singh, who wrested Dera and Tandwala from her. He appears to 
have surrendered these villages as the price of protection to Sardar 
Bhanga Singh, the powerful chief of Thanesar, who gave him Talheri in 
exchange. On the death of Mussammat Gauran in 1833 the whole estate 
was made over to Ratan Singh. Later on the estate was divided between 
Ratan Singh’s grandson, Tilok Singh, and his great-grandson, Naina 
Singh. The latter died without issue in 1893 and on Tilok Singh’s death 
in 1905, his only son Jawaliir Singh, the present Sardar, was recognised 
as the sole possessor of the jagir. The Sardar has now executed a 
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written deed whereby primogeniture has become the rule of succession 
in his family. 

The jagir consists of eight villages, of which seven are in the Jagadhri 
Tahsil and one in Ambala, the revenue being Rs. 5,336, on which 
the jagirdar pays a service commutation charge of two annas in the rupee. 
During the Mutiny theSardars of Mustafabad maintained a small number 
of horse and footmen for police service at Jagadhri, One year's commu¬ 
tation money was remitted as a reward for their services. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh is a Provincial Darbari and an Honorary 
Magistrate of the third class. 
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RAJA RAGHUNATH SINGH GOLERIA. 


GQWARDHAN OHAND 
(died 1773). 


Parkash Chand 
(died 182D). 

Bhup Singh 
(died 1820). 

L__ 


Prakaram Chand. 


Raja ShaJsher Singh 
’ (died 1877). 


Raja Jai Singh 
(died 1884). 


Raja Raghunath Singh 
(born 1860). 

Tika Baldev Singh 
(born 1884). 

A son 

vnofc named), 

. (died 1007). 


Hardit Singh 
(died 1900). 


Bhagwant Singh 
(born 1803). 


Chet Singh 
(born 1894), 


Prom time immemorial the Kangra Hills have been inhabited by 
Hindu races living under the government of their own chiefs, Among 
these petty States, the oldest and most extensive was Kangra. According 
to local legend the Katoeh family, as the house of Kangra is designated, 
is not of human origin. The first Raja, Bhum tlhand, sprang to life fully 
grown, having been created from perspiration off the brow of a goddess 
enshrined at Kangra; and became the progenitor of a line of five hundred 
Kings. The ancient name of his dominions was Trigart, an evident 
attempt to identify the dynasty with the princes of Trigarta, mentioned in 
the Mahahharat . 

Boastful and illusory as the local traditions are, there is no reason to 
question the antiquity of the Katooh Chiefs, The “ Mountain Kings north 
of the Punjab” are referred to by the Greek Historians of Alexander more 
than three hundred years before Christ; and Farishta alludes to the Raja 
of Kot Kangra in narrating the exploits of a former ruler of Kanauj who 
overran the kills from Kumaon to Kashmir, subduing five hundred petty • 
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' chiefs. The time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of 
: authenticated history, about the twentieth. Sambat of Vikramajit, or over 
nineteen hundred years ago. Tlie ancient, origin of the family is still 
further corroborated by the number of its branches and the extent of 
country oyer which it has spread. Throughout the lower hills, from the 
Sutlej to the Ravi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does not lay 
.claim to Katoch blood. Four independent principalities—Jaswan, Haripur, 
Siba and Datarpur—-have been founded from the parent house. The 
fraternity of Sadn Rajputs with their seven Raoa or chiefs, who occupy 
the Jaswan Yailey betweeu Una and Eupar, claim descent from the same 
stock.; and the colony of Indauria Rajputs, at the other extremity of the 
district, boast that their ancestor was an emigrant Katoch. The earliest 
records refer to the Katoch monarchy as a power which had already 
attained the vigour of maturity. But the traditional story of the circum¬ 
stances under which Haripur was separated from Kangra may be accepted 
as trustworthy, inasmuch as it is implicitly believed by the general body 
of Rajputs whom it most concerns. Hari Chand, Raja of Kangra, was out 
hunting in the neighbourhood of Harsar, a village of Goler, still famous 
for its extensive woods stocked with various kinds of game. By some 
mishap be fell into a dry well unobserved by his companions, who, after a 
long and fruitless search, returned to Kangra fully impressed with the 
belief that he had become the victim of a beast of prey. His loss was 
mourned as the loss of one who was dead, and his brother Karam Chand 
ascended the throne. But Hari Chand was still alive. After the lapse of 
several days he was discovered and extricated by some shepherds, from 
whom he learned the story of his brother's accession. His position was 
embarrassing; his name had been effaced from the rolls of the living, and 
another ruled in his stead. A return to Kangra would cause obvious 
confusion; so he generously resolved not to attempt the recovery of his 
birth-right. Selecting a spot on the banks of the Ban Ganga opposite 
Goler, lie built the town and fortress of Haripur, called after himself, 
and made it the head-quarters of a separate principality. Thus, the 
elder brother reigned at Haripur on a small scale, while the younger sat, 
without real right, on the throne of the Katoches. 

Since the days of Hari Chand twenty-six generations have passed 
away ; but the ancient limits of his principality are preserved almost 
intact in the present Dera Tahsil. Datarpur is alone excluded, as it now 
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belongs to the district of Hoshiarpur; and the only addition is Tapa 
Ghagot, formerly a portion of Jaswan. With these exceptions the Dera 
Tahsil, as it stands in the map of Kangra, represents pretty accurately the 
' Haripur of Hari Chandra time. 

Dealing with comparatively modern history, we find Ra ja Rup Chand 
of Goler allied with Sbahjahan in the subjugation of the Jamwal and 
Mankotia Rajas, who had rebelled against the imperial authority in 
alliance with the Katoches. For this assistance the Emperor conferred 
upon him the title of Bahadur, a dress of honour, and two weapons wliioh 
are still preserved in the family as things to be prized. 

Raja Man Singh, who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
oentury, paid court to the Mughals, who sent him on an expedition to 
Kandahar, which failed. He was subsequently employed with better 
success in punishing Raja Jagat Chand of .Nurpur, who had been neglectful 
in some matter of etiquette to Aurangzeb. The Emperor Shnhjahani 
conferred upon Man Singh the title Sher Afghan, the Lion-killor, and 
appointed him head of the Kangra Chiefs. Raja Bikrarn Singh took 
service under Aurangzeb, and was sent with an expedition beyond Kabul, 
where he died. He was famous for Ma physical prowess, and the Goler 
historians relate that he could break a cocoanub into pieces by pressing 
it in his fingers. 

Raja Bhup Singh, in whose time the Sikhs began to appear on the 
scene, distinguished himself by fighting the Katoches and gaining a 
victory over them. Maharaja Ranjit Singh at first treated him with 
respect, and called him Bawa; but later on, in 1812, he seized his territory, 
worth about Rs. 90,000 per annum, and ejected the Raja, allotting him a 
jagir of less than one-fourth of the Revenues. This operation was not 
effected without the exercise of some questionable diplomacy on the part 
of the Maharaja. Having lessened the chances of local resistance by bor¬ 
rowing a strong contingent of Rajput soldiers from Bhup Singh, he took 
advantage of the Prince’s presence in Lahore, to impress upon him the 
desirability of complete submission to the paramount power, emphasising 
liis arguments by threatening to detain him until consent had been given. 
The Raja perforce agreed; but only in order to regain his liberty. Once 
free, be protested against the confiscation, and refused to touch the 
Rs. 20,000 which had been fixed for his maintenance. The allowance 
eventually went to the support of the ladies of his family. When the 
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country was taken over by tlie British, this jagir of Rs. 20,000 was 
confirmed to bis son Sh am slier Sin g h, who had succeeded Bhup Singh as 
l titular Chief in 1820. The grant was spread over twenty villages; and 
together with two detached muafi plots and three gardens i n Talukas 
Nandpur and Haripur, was estimated to yield Rs. 20,711. The right 
of raising revenue on drugs and spirituous liquors was also continued to 
the Raja. 

Shamsher Singh was the last of the old Rajput chiefs of Kangra. 
He was a rough, uneducated soldier, celebrated for his honesty and 
straightforwardness. In the first Sikh War he gathered his retainers 
I together and turned the Sikhs out of Haripur, the old stronghold 
I of his state. He shared the disappointed feeling of the Rajput chiefs 
generally when they learned that the supremacy of the English was to 
bring them no relief from the degradation wh,ioh the 'Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh’s ambitious policy had caused them. Zet Shamsher Singh rejpaiped 
outwardly loyal and refused to give countenance to the rebellious movement 
set on foot hy some of his kinsmen immediately after annexation. Ho died 
in 1877, leaving neither widow nor son ; and his jagir consequently lapsed 
as no provision for collateral heirs had beep made under the Sanad 
given him in 1853. But as an act of grace the, estate was continued 
to his brother Jai Singh and his legitimate heirs male. The conditions 
accompanying the new grant were mainly, that he should hold.as a simple 
jagirdar, that the levy of excise duties and other raies should cease, and 
that no police or magisterial powers should be claimed by the Raja as of 
right. 

Mian Jai Singh was gazetted in 1878 to the title p£ Raja, conferred, 
upon him as a hereditary distinction. As the estate had been heavily 
encumbered. Government stepped in shortly before the Raja’s death and, 
saved him from hopeless insolvency by granting a loan of Rs. 86,000, 
recoverable in half-yearly instalments of Rs. 6,000, and bearing interest 
at, six per cent. This snm was recovered in full. 

On Jai Singh’s death in 1884, he vyas succeeded by his son Raghunatli 
Singh, the present Raja, a man of fair educational attainments. The 
value of the jagir is Rs. 24,000, according to the regular settlement of 
1892; of this Rs. 20,000 is land revenue and Rs. 4,000 taluhdqri 
allowance at 20 per cept. TIiaRaja is the leading Provincial Darbari 
of the Kangra district. His sister was married to thp. late Raja of Maud}. 
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The living Katoch representatives in the Kangra district aro Baja , 
Ragbunath Singh of Goler, Raja Jai Chand of Lambagraon, Raja Jai 
Singh of Siba, and Raja Narendra Chand of Nadaun. The Goler family 
is, however, usually called Goleria; the Sibas, Siviya; the Datarpuras, 
Dadwalj and the'Jaswans, Jaswal. 

Tikka Baldev Singh is married to the daughter of the Raja of Tehri, 
Garhwal. The Goler Estate being encumbered with numerous debts 
was brought under the management of the Court of Wards in 1899 and 
a loan of 2 lakhs, free of interest, wab granted by His Highness the Raja 
of Tehri to clear off most of the debts. 

The jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the Civil Courts. 
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RAJA MAJOR JAI CHAND OF LAMBAGRAON. 


RAJA TEGH CHAND, 


Raja Sansar Chand 
(died 1824). 

Raja Anrodh Chand. 

L__ 


Raja Fateh Chand. 

• Mian Ludar Chand 
(died 1850). 

i 


-1 

Mian Man Chand. 


Raja Ranbir Chand 
(died 1847). 


Raja Parmoclli Chand 
(died 1851). 


r 


Raja Partab Chand 
(died 1864). 

Raja Jai Chand 
(born 1862). 


Mian Kirat Chand. 


-1 

Mian Udai Chand4 


Mian Jagrup Chand 
(born 1860), 

Moti Chand 

(bom 1897). Pargas Chand 


Mian Dal jit Chand 
(born 1866). 




Siam Chand 
(bom 1892). 


(bom 1890). 

Raja Jai Chand is the representative of the younger branch of the an¬ 
cient Kangra dynasty, whose origin, antiquity and former greatness have 
already been toached upon in the history of the G-oler branch, which 
seceded from the parent house in the thirteenth century. He is said to be 
the four hundred and eighty-fifth Raja of Kangra in lineal descent. 

In times comprised in modern history. Raja Sansar Chand, great- 
granduncle of the present Chief, was the most renowned of the Kangra 
Princes. He flourished early in the last century, and was a contem¬ 
porary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. With the assistance of the Sikhs hoi 
regained possession of Fort Kangra from .Nawab Jiwan Khan, son of Saif? 
Ali ; the Emperor Jahangir having some generations previously capturedl 
the place from Raja Chandra Bban. Sansar Chand soon became powerful 
in the Kangra district, and annexed several farganas in the Jullundur 
Doab, including Hoshiarpur and Rajwara, and portions of Mandi, Kutlehr, 
Charnba, Jaswan and Kablur, The yield of the whole was not less Ilian 
nine or ten lakhs of rupees. For twenty years he reigned supreme through¬ 
out these hills and secured a name never attained by any of his ancestors. 
Had he remained conteut with his possessions he might have bequeathed a 
princely portion to his children ; but his aggressive nature brought him 
into collision with a power mightier than his own, involving him in irre- 
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fcrievable ruin, In 1805, Sansar Obandfell upon the State of Kahlur and 
seized the Taluha of Bati, adjoining his own district of Mahal Mori. The 
Kahlur Kaja, not being in a position to retaliate alone, solicited the aid of 
the Gurkhas, who had already overrun the hills between the Gogra and the 
Sutlej three hundred miles beyond their proper border. They gladly res¬ 
ponded, and crossed the Sutlej. The first action was fought at Mahal Mori 
in 1806, when the Katoches were signally defeated and fled in confusion 
to Tira, a fortified position within their own territory. Then followed a 
period of anarchy. Certain portions of the country were subdued and held 
by the Gurkhas ; while Fort Kangra and the principal strongholds remain¬ 
ed in the hands of the Katoches. Each party plundered the districts held 
by the other, so as to weaken his adversary's resources. The people, 
harassed and bewildered, fled for refuge to the neighbouring States ; some 
to Chamba, some to the plains of Jullundur. The other chieftains, incited 
by Sansar Ohand's former oppressiuiis, made inroads on his holding and 
aggravated the general disorder. At last, the Kafcoch Chief in despair 
invoked the succour of Ranjit Singh. This was readily granted. The]I 
Sikhs entered Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 1809. 
The Gurkha army had suffered severely from sickness ; yet the field was?' 
long’ and obstinately contested. But fortune finally declared iu favour of 
the Sikhs, who followed up the victory by pressing close upon the enemy; 
obliging them to abandon all their conquests on the right bank of the Sutlej. 

Ranjit Singh was not the man to confer so large a favour 
for nothing. In remuneration for his services he took .Fort Kangra 
and the sixtv-six villages in the valley allotted by ancient usage 
for its maintenance ; guaranteeing to, Sansar Chand all his other 
dominions, unfettered by conditions of service.* This was in 1810. 
But in the samo year Ranjit Singh withdrew from his engagement 
and began to encroach more and more on the Katock Chief's 
possessions, until nothing was left but the bare title, and a small jagir to 
save him from begging his bread. Raja Sansar Chand 1 died in 1824; 
having sunk into the position of an obsequious tributary of Lahore. 
Twenty years earlier he was lord paramount of the Hill States, and 
almost a rival to the great Maharaja himself. He was succeeded by his 
son Anrodh Chand, from whom the Sikhs exacted a lakh of rupees as 

* At the end of this history is given a copy of the Treaty granted to Sansar Chand by the 
Maharaja. It was executed in the holy temple of Jawalamuklii, and was stamped by Ranjit 
Singh with his own hand coloured with saffron. 
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succession money. In 1827 Ranjit Singh took advantage of Anrodh 
Chand’s presence at Lahore to demand his sister’s hand on behalf of Hira 
Singh, son of his Minister Dhian Singb. Surrounded by Sikhs, and 
fearing the consequence of abrupt refusal, the timid chief acquiesced 
and returned homewards. He had no intention, however, of being bound 
by such a promise, and was prepared to lose his kingdom and live in 
exile rather than compromise the honour of his ancient house. Knowing 
the folly of resistance, he quietly left his home, and crossing the Sutlej 
with all his household, sought refuge within British territory. Ranjit 
Singh was naturally enraged at this passive defiance of his authority ; 
but the person and honour of the Raja were safe. His country was of 
course annexed in the name of the Klialsa. 

Shortly after reaching Hardwar, his chosen retreat. Raja Anrodh 
Chand gave the girl who had been the innocent cause of his misfortunes to 
Sudarshan Shah, Raja, of Garliwal. He died of paralysis while still in 
exile. His son Ranbir Chand obtained an asylum near Simla from the 
Rana of Bagbal with whom he continued to reside for some years. 

Ultimately, Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General, interested 
himself in the case and advised the Raja to go to Lahore and make 
terms with Ranjit Singh, promising him his sympathy and support. This 
the Raja did, accepting a jagir of the pargana of Mahal Mori in his 
own country, yield mg annually R s , 50,000. When the war with Lahore 
was declared, Ranbir Chaud assisted to his utmost in expelling the 
Sikhs from lus native valley. He and his brother Parmodh Chand 
collected a large following of Rajputs and in 1846 attacked and captured 
the Ports of Tira and Riah, which had once belonged to the family, 
subsequently the Katoches possessed themselves of Fathiar and Karot 
m Palam, and the Port, of Sola singhi and Chautunkhi in Nadauo! 
Chauki was seized and occupied by the Kutlehr Raja. 

Ranbir Chand was confirmed by our Government in possession of 
Ins japt ci. Mahal Mori, and he was reimbursed fop the charges ho 

had incurred in the war. Ho died io .18*7, »hen the Chief jhip pa M od 
to his brother Parmodh Chanti 

The fate of the Kangra Princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of tho Hill Chiefs across the Sutlej. There, . the British Power 
delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and restored the 
native rulers without exception to independence. The knowledge of 



this generosity made the dethroned chieftains look forward with anxious 
hope to the coming of the new power, and converted them into despe¬ 
rate and discontented subjects, when they found that the English 
intended these conquests for themselves. So strong was this feeling 
that three of the Kangra Princes actually rose in insurrection 
daring the Sikh War of 1848-49. Emissaries had been -sent into 
the hills inciting them to rebel, and promising them restoration to 
their hereditary kingdoms if the movement proved successful, Parmodh 
Ohand was among chose who received the Sikh overtures with favour 
and returned promises of assistance. Towards the end of 1848 his 
intentions became clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal Mori 
and taken possession of the neighbouring forts of Riah and Abhemanpur. 
A salute was fired, and the people were informed that their hereditary 
chief had again assumed kingship in his dominions. The district 
officer used every exertion to bring the foolish youth to his senses, 
offering still to procure him pardon if he would disband his forces and 
return peaceably to his home. But these good offices were rejected; and 
on the 3rd December intelligence was brought that an army of eight 
hundred Katochea had crossed the river with the intention of attacking 

o 

the British enoampment which was halted at about ten miles from Tira. 
Soon afterwards the insurgents were described on the opposite bank of a 
broad ravine. They were met by a well-directed volley ; their leader was 
wounded, and after a short engagement they had to turn, and were chased 
back to the walls of Tira. Parmodh Chand was taken prisoner and 
deported to Almora, where he died three years later, leaving no sons. He 
was thus the last of the lineal descendants of the great Simsar Ohand. 

Ludar Ohand was the representative of the younger branch when 
the country was taken over by theBritish. He was confirmed in possession' 
of his jagir of Rs, 35,598, which was to remain in the family and descend 
according to the Hindu law of inheritance. Bis conduct during the 
rebellion of 1848-49 was unimpeachable. He not only refused to join bis 
misguided relative Parmodh Chand, but actually went to Jullundur to 
inform the Commissioner, John Lawrence, of the excitement prevailing 
in the hills, and to warn him of the coming insurrection. 

Ludar Chand died in 1850, and was succeeded by his son 
Partab Chand. In the following year, on the demise of the 
exiled Chief Parmodh Chand, he was constituted a Raja, and acknow- 
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ledged as head of the Katoch Raj puts. The opportunity was taken of 
lifting the jagir grants out of the operation of the ordinary law of suc¬ 
cession, and tnakiug them heritable by a single son. This was a measure 
of great importance, securing as it did a continuance of the principle of 
chiefsbip j and it was shortly afterwards accepted by the whole of the 
Kangra Rajas and made to include their rights of every description in 
land. They were not slow to perceive that on this principle alone could 
they continue to maintain even a semblance of the authority and dignity 
enjoyed by their fathers. Partab Chand's younger brothers Kirat Chand 
and Udai Chand by private arrangement received annual allowances of 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 2, COO, respectively, in lieu of a jagir share. 

Raja Partab Chand was extravagant in his tastes and careless in 
money matters, and when he died in 1864 his affairs were found to be 
considerably involved. 

The present Chief, Jai Chand, was only two years of age when he 
succeeded his father. His property was taken over by the Court of Wards, 
and the old debts were cleared off. The Raja resides at Lambagraon, a 
picturesque locality on the right bank of the Beas, within a few miles of 
the old home of his ancestors. He was educated in Ajmere at the Chiefs’ 
College. He speaks and writes English fluently, and is fond of sport and 
manly exercises. In January 1888, he was granted the honorary rank of 
Major in the 37th Dogras. He exercises the powers of a first class 
Magistrate and first class Munsif within the limits of his jagir and is a 
member of the District Board. Raja Jai Chand is the second Provincial 
Darbari in Kangra. He was employed in the Hazara and Chitral expedi¬ 
tions and received medals on both occasions. In 1§03 he was appointed a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Council and received the honour of 
the entree at the levees of His Excellency the Viceroy and was allowed 
powers of adoption. As head of the family, he wa3 granted the title of 
Raja as an hereditary distinction in 1908. His cousins Mians Jagrup 
Chand and Daljit Chand are also Provincial Darbaris, The latter is 
of weak intellect, and has squandered -his inheritance and contracted 
debts to a large amount. His affairs have been taken in hand by the 
Court of Wards. 

Raja Jai Chand is married to a daughter of the Raja of Bilaspur 
(Kablur), and his sister has married Raja Ram Singh, brother of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. His mother is a sister of the late Raja of Sirmup. 



A summary settlement of the Lambagraon estate was made while the 
property was under the management of the Court of Wards. The Raja 
was declared Talukclar or superior proprietor of the lands included in his 
jagir. In 1892 there was a regular settlement and the revenue payable 
to the jagirdar was assessed at Its. 34,628 together with an additional 
talulcdari allowance of Its. 4,986, in all Rs. 39,614. The jagir figures 
include tho allowance of Rs. 5,000 which was assigned in the Raja’s 
father’s time for the maintenance of his younger brothers Kirat Chand 
and Udai Chand, since deceased. Their sons enjoy the allowances 
originally granted to their fathers. 

Raja Jai Chand has no sons and no brothers. 

Translation of a Treaty concluded by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
Lahore with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, dated 5th Sawan , 186S 
Sammat, corresponding with 1309 A. D, 

(Seal of Ranjit Singh). (Original signature in Gnrtnukhi). 

A treaty and solemn compact is hereby concluded with Raja Sansar 
Chand, who agrees to transfer the Fort of Kangra and district of Sandhta 
to the Government of Lahore subject to the following conditions. Accord¬ 
ingly, after being duly signed and sealed, this instrument is delivered to 
the Raja; 

Clause I.—'By the favour of Sat Guru Dayalji, the whole of the 
Gurkhas shall be driven across the Sutlej and, tho Jumna. 

II. —Whatever countries have been alienated from the Raja since the 
arrival of the Gurkhas shall be, as hereinafter set forth, restored to his 
possession according to the best of my ability, via., Bhorot, Muhara (the 
Khalsaji will not retain these), Chauki, Kotwal'Bah, Siba with Cbanaur 
Gboasnn, Charatgarh and Talhati, Chadhiar and Chando, Baira, &c., in 
Mandi 

III. —The entire revenues of whatever countries were in the possession 
of tho Raja previously to the Gurkha advent, shall be left to the free and 
exclusive use of tho Raja; and until the before-mentioned arrangements 
are effected for the Rajaji, the Thana of Bhai Sahib Bhai Fateh Singh 
(Ahluwalia) shall remain in the fort. But if one or two only of the 
before-mentioned places shall not be transferred, the garrison of the Khalsa 
shall nevertheless be introduced into the fort, and the remaining places 
shall subsequently be conquered, 

IV. —Except Kila Kangra with the Taluka of-Sandhta, the Govern¬ 
ment of Lahore has no claim whatever on the Raja, whether for life, 
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property, dignity, service or revenue ; and in exchange for Sandhta, some 
other places in the hills will be conferred on the Raja, 

V.«—»The foregoing clauses in this Treaty shall remain in full force, 
and not be disturbed by any of the descendants of the concluding parties. 

I hereby swear by AkaTpurakji, Sri Jawalamukhiji, Sri Baba 
Nauakji, Sri Guru Hariji, Sri Amritsarji, Sri Guru Arjunji, Sri Guru 
Gobiud Singhji, Sri Baba Gurdataji, Sri Auandpurji, that I will faithfully 
maintain the whole of the provisions of this Treaty to the best of my 
ability. 

This solemn compact is written that it may form an absolute and 
complete instrument. 

Written at Sri Jawalamukhiji on Tuesday, 5th Sawan, 1866 Samrnat. 
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RAJA JAI SINGH OF SIBA, 


RAJA BHAO SINGH. 


' r—- 

Mian Khuslxhal Singh, 

Mian Devi Singh. 

1 . 


Raja Madho Singh. 

. . (/ 

Rai Slier Singh. 


Raja Bije Singh 
(died 1879). 


M. Gulab Singh 
(died 1896). 


n 


Raja Jai Singh 
(born 1829). 

i_ 


Solian Singh 
(died 1879). 


M. Zalain Singh Raja G-obind Singh. 

(died 1886). (died 1845). 

r- 1 —~i , l ~"i 

M‘. Karam Singh M. Ratan Singh Raja Ram Singh 
(died 1898). (died 1873). (died 1874). 


L 


Tika Gajendra Singh Tarloclian Singh (Tpendra ,Singj 

(bom 1853). (died 1901). (born 1875). 

m | _L_ 

Sr.txjA- C , 

Nandi Singh Narotam Smgh 
(TOh'T^9). (bora 1902). 


m 


' DharanT Singh, 
(bom 1870). 


Sant Singh 
(bora 1906). 


guchet Single 
(bom 1879). 


Sham Singh 
(bom 1902). 


Raja Jai Singh is the representative of another branch of the an¬ 
cient Kangra Kings* As Goler seceded from Kangra, so Siba separated 
from Goler. In the fourth generation after Hari Chand, about six 
hundred years ago, a younger brother of the reigning Chiefs, by name 
Sibaran Chand, managed to make himself independent in some Tatukas 
south of the Beas, calling them Siba after his own name of Sibaran, 
The domains of Siba proper are maintained in their old limits, under the 
title of Talukct Siba, In 1808, Raja Bhup Singh of Goler seized this 
country from Baja Gobind Singh and his cousin Devi Singh. Ranjit Singh 
took it from the Goler Chiefs ten years later, and in 1830 restored it to 
Gobind Singh. Siba alone of all the petty States in Kangra escaped un¬ 
touched in the game of grab that went on all through the palmy days of 
the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh at one time had doomed it to destruction ; but 
his Minister, Baja Dhian Singh, had married two ladies of the family, 
and through his interest the Raja escaped with a yearly tribute of 
Bs. 1,500 and the surrender of his principal fort. The estate waS, 
however, divided between the cousins. The Tappa Kotla, worth 
Bs. 5,000, was made over to Mian Devi Singh, and on his death, it 
was continued in favour of his eldest son Bije Singh, father of the 
present Raja. The remainder of the estate equivalent to about Rs. 15,000 
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was made over to Gobind Singh, who was required to maintain a service 
contingent costing two-thirds of the grant. Raja Gobind Singh died 
in 1845, and was succeeded by bis son Ram Singh. Daring the Sikh 
War, Ram Singh, under the terms of his feudal tenure, was obliged 
to join the Sikh, army with one hundred men, and was present at the 
battle of Ferozeshah. But he had no stomach for the fight, and was 
glad to escape back to Kahgra in the contusion that followed. He 
drove the Sikhs out of his fort of Siba with the aid of his own people, 
and then proceeded to oust his cousin Bije Singh out of his Siba pos¬ 
sessions, in which he had been confirmed by the Maharaja. These he 
took ; but he was obliged to restore them shortly afterwards under orders 
passed by the British Government. 

The cousins were subsequently confirmed in their respective jagir$> 

Rani Singh’s portion consisted of villages of the aggregate annual value 
of Rs. 14,200, and was granted to him and his male issue, for ever, sub¬ 
ject to a tribute deduction of Rs, 1,500 per annum, Bije Singh was 
given six villag.es, yielding Rs. 4,800 per annum, which after his death 
were to descend according to the Hindu law of inheritance. He, however, 
forfeited his rights by taking part in the Kafcoch insurrection of 1848, and 
his share was resumed, It was restored to him nine years later in 
consequence of the loyal behaviour of his younger brother Gulab Singh, 
who commanded one of the regiments of the Jammu Contingent, which 
marched to Delhi and did excellent service in the Mutiny. The restitu¬ 
tion. was made at the personal intercession of the Maharaja of Jammu 
with whom Bije Singh was connected by marriage. Raja Ram Singh's 
own loyalty in the crisis of 1857 was undoubted. He had no children, 
and his request to be allowed to adopt an heir was refused. Bat when 
he died in 1874 th ejagir was re-granted to Bije Singh of Tappa Kotla, his 
nearest male relative, and confirmed to Bije Singh’s heirs male, in 
perpetuity, subject to an annual tribute payment of Rs, 1,500. Th ejagir* 
dar was at the same time made responsible for the maintenance of his 
brother Gulab Singh aud his nephew Karam Singh at a cost not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 3,000 per annum. The title of Raja was conferred upon him as a 
personal distinction in 1878. He died in the following year. Th ejagir 
was continued on the same terms to his son Jai Singh, who also re¬ 
ceived the title of Raja. In 1908 this title was granted as an hereditary 
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distinction* to be used by the head of the family ori formal recognition of 
his succession. 

On the death of Raja Ram Singh the Siba jagir was brought 
under summary settlement* and in 1892 it was brought under regular 
settlement. The revenue for Dada Siba proper was assessed at the 
regular settlement at Rs, 13*215 with an additional Talukdtirt allowance 
at 20 per cent, of Rs. 2,649, and the revenue for Tappa Kofcla (the grant 
originally held by Bije Singh) at Rs. 3,692, giving a grand total 
of Rs. 19,586. 

Raja Jai Singh exercises the powers of a second class Magistrate 
and second class Munsif within the limits of his jagir } which is spread 
over forty-two villages in the Siba and Kotla Tatuhas. His connection 
with the house of Jammu has been noticed above. His sister married 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, and was the mother of the present 
Maharaja Par tap Singh and of Rajas Ram Singh and Amar Singh. His 
own wife belongs to the Bilaspur family, which is again connected 
by marriage with the Raja Moti Singh of Punch. The sons of Mian 
Karam Singh receive an allowance each of Rs. 720 per annum from the 
Jammu State. 

Raja Jai Singh ranks third amongst the Provincial Darbaris of 
Kangra. 

The jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the Civil Courts. 

Tika Gajendra Singh exercises magisterial and civil powers within 
the limits of the jagir, and is entitled to sit behind his father in Darbar. 
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RAJA NARENDRA CHAND, C. S. I. OF NADAUN. 


RAJA SANSAR CHAND 
(died 1824), 

Sir JodlibirChanel, K.C.S.I. 
(died 1873). 


Raja Amar Mian^Pirthi 

blland Singh 

(died 1890). (died 1907). 

f I 

Raja Narendra Mian Oman 

Chand, C. S.1. Chand t - 

(born 1860), (born 1888). Jit Singh 


I * I I 

Mian Hari Mian Sher Singh Mian Suchet 
Singh (died 1900), Singh 

(died 1903). J (died 1895). 


_ j 


I 




Kehar Singh Kesri Singh 
(died 1906). (died 1902). (born 1887). 

J r — 

-I 


Mian Tshri 
Singh 

(died 1900). 

Mian Barham 
Chand 
(born 1888). 


Mian Khushhal 
Chand 
(born 1875). 


Mian Basant 
Singh 

(born 1879). 


Mian Thakur 
Chand 
(born 1886). 


A son (not yet named) 
(born 1904), 


u 


A son (not yet named) 
(bom 1906). 


Tikka Mohendra Chand 
(born 1888). 




i 

Kim wax Devi 
Chand 
(born 1892). 


Kunwar Nolkishore 
Chand 
(born 1895). 


Son bom 1908. 

Raja Narendra Chand, O.S.L, is the son and successor of Raja Sir 
Amar Chand, and grandson of Raja Jodhbir Chand, K.O.S.L, and great- 
grandson of the celebrated Satisar Chand, mentioned in the family history 
of his collateral descendant, Raja Jai Chand of Larabagraon. Jodhbir 
-Chand, who was the son of a Gaddi wife, laid the foundation ofhisfortuneby 
giving his two sisters in marriage to Maharaja R an jit Singh, who created 
him a Raja, mid conferred on him the Tahika of Nadatin, yielding about a 
lakh of rupees. This was the northern portion of the possessions of the 
Katoch Chief, Anrodh Chand, who had fled rather than give his sister to 
the son of Sardar Dhian Singh, as already mentioned. Jodhbir Chand at 
first acquired great influence at Lahore, being a personal favorite of Ranjifc 
Singh; but by degrees the friendship lessened, and he was gradually 
stripped of the jagir lands he had acquired when his sisters were in 
high favour, His allowances had thus dwindled down to Rs, 80,000 when 
the Sikh War broke out, and he had to choose on which side to fight. He 
had received orders from Lahore to enlist a number of men and advance 
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into Kahlur to occupy the ferries oh the Sutlej, opposite Bilaspur, in 
support of the Sikli detachment, thus threatening the British districts on 
the left bank of the river. Jodlibir accordingly advanced from 
Nad aim with a few hundred men and took up a position on the boundary 
of the Katoeh and Kahlur countries. The movement caused some 
excitement, as he was known to he a good soldier. It was, however, 
pointed out by Mr. Erskine, Superintendent of the Hill States, that his 
interests were on our side, and that he would do well to preserve a neutral¬ 
ity if lie were not prepared to throw in his lot with us altogether. 
Jodlibir followed the good advice, and carefully refrained from assuming 
the offensive, though there was strong temptation to cut in on our unpro¬ 
tected flank and give trouble where we were least prepared for it. As a 
reward for his consistent behaviour in this crisis he was confirmed iu his 
jagir of Rs. 26,270, which was to be treated as perpetual, and he received 
recognition as head of bis branch of the family. In 1852 the grant was, 
at his own request, made tenable by a single heir, the others being 
entitled only to maintenance at the hands of the Chief for the time 
being. 

Raja Jodlibir Chand subsequently gave proof of his loyalty on more 
than one occasion. During the Katoeh insurrection ho assisted in. holding 
the Nadaun Tahsil, capturing several of the rebels. His services were 
acknowledged by Mr. Barnes, then Deputy Commissioner, in a letter to 
the Commissioner. His son Pirthi Singh fought during the Mutiny in 
Central India, winning the Order of Merit and receiving a khilal of Rs. 
500. For his good services generally, the Raja was made a Knight 
Commander of the Star of India in 1868, and was granted a salute of 
seven guns as a personal distinction. Other concessions were made him 
in the form of rights to muafi escheats within his jagir. lie thus, by his 
own merits, became one of the foremost of the Hill Rajputs, standing high 
in the esteem of the district officers. On his death in 1873, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, Sir Henry Davies, expressed regret at losing a friend 
u whose upright and honourable character had secured the respect 
and esteem of all, while he had discharged the duties of his 
position to the entire satisfaction of Government.” The succession of 
Amar Chand to his father’s jagir was duly recognised, provision for the 
other sons being regulated in accordance with the rules already laid 
down. Raja Amar Chand was at the same time invested with the 
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powers of a Magistrate and of a Civil Judge as exercised by bis father* 
within the limits of liis jagir. 

In 1878 lie obtained from Government a loan of Rs. 50,000 on tho 
security of his estates, to enable him to discharge the heavy liabilities 
incurred by his father. This advance was duly repaid. Of his brothers, 
Mian Hari Singh was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Sher Singh 
an Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

Raja Ainar Chand, who was married to a niece of Raja of Jasrot, 
died in 1890 and was succeeded by Raja Narendra Chand, who stands 
fourth on the district list of Provincial Darbaris and is allied by 
marriage with the Jubal (Simla) and Mankotia families. Raja Narendra 
Ohand exercises the powers of a Magistrate and Munsif of the first class. 

He was made a Companion of the Star of India in 1907, and in 1908 the 
title of Raja was conferred on him as an liereditai'y distinction, to be 
assumed by his successors in the headship of the family. 

T Tw jagir was brought under regular settlement in 1892, and the 
revenue then assessed was Rs, 34,984 together with an additional 
Rs. 4,421 Taluhdari allowance, or a total of Rs. 39,405. 
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Raja Nafayan Pal 
(died 1864), 


Two generations. 

I 


Mian Bhlgwan Pal 
(died 1857), 


r 

Baja Bam Pal, c.s i. 
(BOKiN 1849), 

Tiha Bajenclra Pal 
(born 1874). 


Oopal Pal 
(born 1854 

Kalian Pal 
(bom 1874). 


Mian Luddar Pal 
(died 1876). 


Brij 
Mohan 
Pal tborn 
1890), 


Hari Pal 
(born 1893). 




SheoPal 
(born 1901). 


r 


r 


Mian Lai Singh 
(died 1860). 


Saliib Singh 
(bom 1857), 


Mian Ran Bahadur 
Singh 

(bom 1847). 

Indar Singh 
(born 1889). 


Mian Suba Singh 
(bom 1867). 




Mian Bhikam Singh 
(bom 1860). 


Raghunath Singh DhianSingh 
(born 1885). (born 1882). 


Chatar Singh 
(born 1888). 




Ranjit Singh 
(bom 1901). 


Sohan Smgh Mohan Singh 

(born 1893). (born 1897). 

Kutlehr is the smallest of all tire Kangra kingdoms. The territory 
has been formed by a break in the continuity of the second Or Jaswan 
chain of the hills. As this ridge approaches the Sutlej, it suddenly divides 
into two parallel branches; and the valley between them, with a portion 
of the enclosing hills, is the petty State of Kutlehr. The dynasty is one 
of considerable antiquity, numbering according to local accounts forty 
generations. The first Raja was a native of Sambhal near Moradabad, 
originally a Brahmin; but after acquiring temporal power he and his 
descendants were considered Rajputs or members of the military class. 

The above account of the origin of his family is that given by Mr. 
Barnes. It differs from the local account, which traces its descent from 
Raja G-obiud Pal of Poona, from whom the present Raja claims to be the 
three hundred and seventy-seventh in lineal descent. At the close of the 
Duapar Jug , or third age of the world, there flourished in Poona the 
Raja Go bind Pal, who traced his descent from the moon. He had two sons. 
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Ajaln Pal and Dharam Pal. While Ajain Pal was away on a pilgrimage, 
hm father died and his birth-right was usurped by Dharam Pal. Finding 
himself expelled from his home he wandered to the Punjab with his sod 
Sukh Pal, and settled at Babhaur on the Sutlej, in the Hoshiarpur district. 
His son moved on into the Kangra Hills, and was fortunate in securing the 
friendship of Sansar Chand, a Katoch Raja of that period, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and appointed him to rule over the country 
now known as Nad aim. The twentieth Raja after Sukh Pal, by name 
Jas Pal, is said to have been a powerful monarch, who made himself 
master of “the whole country west of the Sutlejan evident exag¬ 
geration. This much may be said for Jas Pal, that lie was the progenitor 
of one hundred and one Rajas, counting down to his representative now 
living at Kutlehr, and excluding younger sons who became chiefs on 
their own account out of the regular line. One of these, Ghijendra Pal, 
second son of Raja Jas Pal, emigrated to the Simla Hills and founded 
the houses of Bhaji and Koti, still in existence as independent States. 

Coming to modern facts, we find the Kutlehr Rajas bolding Cbauki 
Kutlehr, Man Khandi inNadaun, and Talhati in Hoshiarpur, about the 
time of the first Mughal Invasion. The Emperors granted Sanads to the 
Rajas of Kutlehr addressing them as Rai, and recognising their rights in 
the above-named tracts on payment of a tribute of Rs. 1,600, and 
subject to their furnishing a contingent of forty horsemen and five 
hundred foot. 

In later times the aggressions of the Katoch, Jaswal and Kahlur 
Rajas limited the Kutlehr possessions to their present small dimensions. 
This was immediately before the coming of the great Maharaja, who 
swallowed up all the Kangra kinglets with the utmost impartiality. 
Kutlehr had for years past maintained a precarious existence. In 
the time of the Katoch Chief Ghamand Chand, grandfather of Sansar 
Chand, one-half the principality had been annexed to Kangra, and during 
the zenith of San’sar Cband’s power, the Kutlehr Raja became entirely 
dispossessed. But when Sansar Chand was pressed by the Gurkhas, 
NarayanPal took the opportunity of recovering the Fort of Kotwal Bab, a 
hereditary stronghold on the second range of hills overhanging the Sutlej. 
Then came the Sikhs. In 1825 they laid siege to this fort for two months 
without making much progress, though they had more than one Bevere brush 
with the garrison, commanded by Raja Ghamand Chand in person. Finally, 
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Jamadar Kliushhal Singh compounded by promising the Raja a jagir of 
Rs. 10,000 ; should lie surrender without further fighting. These terms 
were accepted, and the Raja duly entered into the enjoyment of his 
allowances. This jagir comprised the tract called Charatgarh in the 
Jaswan Dun, Hoshiarpur. During the First Sikh War Raja Narayan Pal, 
at the instance of the Superintendent of Hill States, expelled 
the Sikh garrisons and seized Kotwal Bah. Later on, when the 
valley came to the British, he demanded the restoration of his Cbauki 
Kutlehr property. This was refused; but in consideration of hopes which 
the Raja alleged had been held oat to him by our officers when his 
alliance was a matter of consequence to us, he was awarded a life-grant 
of Rs. 10,000 in addition to tho jagir of like value he had received from 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, which was confirmed to the Raja and his heirs 
lawfully begotten for ever. An exohange of villages was subsequently 
effected with the object of giving tho Raja a compact jagir in the Kangra 
district. The new villages were Tapas, Tira, Heru, Thara and Dhiungli in 
Hatnirpur; and as their value exceeded that of the old villages byRs 1,188, 
this sum was made payable by the Raja to Government as nazrana. The 
Raja was also allowed three-fourths of the income of the forests within his 
jagir, subject to a small annual deduction. Raja Narayan Pal died in 
1864. His property had become involved from various causes, and two 
years before his death it was taken over by the Court of Wards, and 
retained during the minority of the present Raja Ram Pal, which ceased 
in 1869. Ram Pal received a good education. His estate is well manag¬ 
ed, and he is always forward in loyal offers of assistance to Government. 
He exercises criminal and civil judicial powers within the limits of his 
jagir. His income from miscellaneous sources is estimated at Rs. 1,200 
including Rs. 200 paid him in lieu of forest fines, which are now wholly 
credited to Government. The Raja stands fifth bn the local list of Pro¬ 
vincial Darbaris. He was granted Sanads in the Darbar of 1877 and 
in the Delhi Darbar of 1903, and was made a C. S. I. in 1904. The 
title of Raja was conferred on the head of the family, as an hereditary 
distinction, in 1908. The Raja’s brother Mian Gopal Pal is a Divisional 
Darbari. Tika Rajendra Pal,- who was educated at the Aitehison College, 
Lahore, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

The jagir is exempt from process of attachment by the Civil Courts. 
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RAJA GAGAN SINGH, PATHANIA OF NURPUR. 

RAJA MANDHATA. 

I 

RajaDaya Datta, 


Raja Pirthi Singh 
(died 1819). 


Indar Singh. 

(died 1824), 
vide family of Mian 
Raghunath Singh oj Reh . 


Y 


Mian Bhoo Singh, 


Mian Mohan Man gal. 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1789). 

Raja Bir Singh 
(died 1840). 

Raja Jaswant Singh 
(died 1898). 


Raja Gasan Singh 
(BORN 1882). 


Udhani Singh 
(horn 1885). 


Tika Devendra Singh 

(horn 1901). 

Raja Gagan Singh is the representative of the old Rajas of Nurpur, a 
small State to the west of Goler. The original founder was a Taw'ar 
Rajput, Jeth Pal, an emigrant from Delhi. About seven hundred years 
ago he established himself at Pufchaukofc near Gurdaspur, whence his 
descendants are called Pathanias. Subsequently the family removed to 
the bills, probably for seclusion and safety, as the plains were open to 
incessant attacks. Nurpur became the capital in the reign of Raja Basu, 
about two hundred and fifty years ago. Between Jeth Pal, also known as 
Rana Bhet, and the present representative, thirty-one generations have 
elapsed. The boundaries of the old principality are retained almost entire 
in the British pargana of Nurpur. During the period of Muhammadan 
ascendency several members of this family were appointed to places 
of high trust, and deputed on hazardous expeditions in the service of the 
Empire. In the reign of Shahjahan, Raja Jagat Chand of Nurpur, at the 
head of a large body of Rajputs, raised in his own country, conducted a 
difficult enterprise against the Uzbegs of Balkh and Badakhshan ; and in 
the early part of the reign of Aurangzeb, Raja Mandhata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand, was deputed to the charge of Bamian and Ghorband, on the 
western frontier of the Empire. After a lapse of twenty years he was a 
second time appointed to this honourable post, and created a Mansabdar of 
two thousand horse, 
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In later times Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur fell a victim to Ran jit 
Singh's aggressions. At the commencement of the cold season of 1815 
the Maharaja had appointed a grand rendezvous of all his forces, personal 
and tributary, at Sialkot. But Bir Singh failed to obey the summons, 
and as a penalty was fined a sum designedly fixed beyond his ability to 
pay. After vainly endeavouring to meet the demand, even, it is said, by 
the sale of his sacrificial vessels, Bir Singh found himself forced to quit 
his home. He crossed the border into Chamba, whither he was followed 
by many of his subjects and retainers, who voluntarily shared the bad 
fortunes of their old chief. Urged by some of the bolder spirits, he pre¬ 
sently made a descent upon Nurpur, determined to strike one desperate 
blow for the recovery of his patrimony. But the tactics and resources of 
the simple hill chief were of no avail when opposed to the disciplined 
skill of veteran battalions. He was beaten, and forced to dy in disguise 
through unfrequented mountain paths to the British posts across the 
Sutlej. 

In 1816 Bir Singh was at Ludhiana, plotting with Shah Shuja 
against the Government of Ran jit Singh, who considered their machina¬ 
tions of sufficient importance to make them matter of remonstrance with 
the British Agent. Bir Singh was requested to leave Ludhiana, as his 
presence there was objectionable to the Lahore Darbar with which we 
were on terms of amity. He retired to Arki in the Simla Hills, where he 
lived for ton years in constant correspondence with his Wazirs, never 
abandoning the hope of ultimate success. In 1826, encouraged probably 
by the dangerous illness of Ranjit Singh, he determined on another strug¬ 
gle for his rights. Starting in the garb of a fakir lie reached Fatebpur, 
a village of Nurpur, bordering on Haripur. The headman recognised the 
Baja in spite of his disguise, and basely betrayed his presence to the Sikh 
Kardar , News was sent by express to Lahore that the hills were in 
rebellion j for when the arrival of their old chief was known the people 
rose to a man and joined his standard. Nurpur was invested ; but with¬ 
in a week Sardar Desa Singh had arrived at the head of an overwhelming 
force, and Bir Singh was a second time obliged to seek refuge with the 
Chamba Raja, who handed the unfortunate man over to his enemies. He 
was sent to Gobindgarh, and there kept for seven years. 

Bir Singh’s wife was sister to Raja Charat Singh of Chamba and 
resided with her brother. At her solicitation, and in remorse for his own 
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conduct^ Charat Singh ultimately ransomed the ex-Raj a paying Rs. 85,000 
•for his release, Ran jit Singh offered him the jagir of Kathlot, a fertile 
district on the Ravi, just outside the hills, yielding Rs. 12,000 ; but Bir 
Singh refused to be pacified with anything less than his old dominions, 
and these the Maharaja had no intention of giving. He, however, fixed a 
maintenance allowance for Bir Singh’s infant son JaSwant Singh, of Rs. 
6,000 per aunuin, which his mother had the good sense to accept. 

The last days of this Prince were worthy of his character and career. 
In 1846, -when the British and Sikh forces were engaged on the banks of 
the Sutlej, Bir Singh again raised the banner of his race. He had been 
thirty years asserting his rights, and the present opportunity was not to be 
foregone. But the excitement proved too much for a frame broken by 
age and the vicissitudes of fortune ; and he died before the walls of his 
fort at Nurpur, consoled by the assurance that his enemies were over¬ 
thrown and his wrongs at last avenged. The gallant and obstinate 
resistance shown by Raja Bir Singh no doubt influenced,' and perhaps may 
be hold to palliate, the conduct, of his successor towards the British Govern¬ 
ment. Yet the Raja’s infant son could scarcely be regarded as responsi¬ 
ble, although from the demeanour then assumed by his officials proceed¬ 
ed the misfortunes which subsequently fell upon him. All the other 
Kangra Rajas had stipends assigned them by Ranjit Singh, and their 
claims were easily disposed of by the British authorities. But the Raja of 
Nurpur never acquiesced in the seizure of his birth-right by the accept¬ 
ance of a jagir. His case was therefore exceptional, and had to be treat¬ 
ed on special grounds. The opposition which he had always made, and 
his repeated attempts to recover his territory, had given him and his 
advisers a bad name with the Sikhs, who regarded them as turbulent and 
dissatisfied ; and no doubt this character was true, though justified in part 
by the treatment they had received. Aoting upon these impressions Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Agent to the Governor-General, proposed a jagir of 
Rs. 20,000 for the young chief, on condition that he should not reside at 
Nurpur, which the officials, misled by false hopes, most foolishly and 
insolently refused. For a year the Raja remained without any provision, 
and in the interval John Lawrence, Commissioner, had lowered the offer 
by three-fourths ; and this the Raja was ultimately obliged to accept. 

On the outbreak of the Rebellion of 1848, Ram Singh, son of the 
Waair of the ex-Raja, collected a band of adventurers from the neigh- 
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bouring Jammu Hills, suddenly crossed the Ravi and threw himself into 
the unoccupied fort of Shahpuiv That night he received a congratulatory 
deputation from the neighbourhood, ami proclaimed by beat of drum that 
the English rule had ceased; that Dalip Singh was the paramount 
power ; Jaswunfc Singh, It tja of Nurpur, and he, Ram Singh, his minister. 
When the news reached Hoshiarpur a small force was hurried off to the 
spot and the fort invested* This promptitude frightened the rebels, who fled 
during the night and took up another position on a wooded range close to 
Nurpur. Shortly afterwards John Lawrence, Commissioner, and Barnes, 
the District Officer, came up with reinforcements and stormed the position* 
Ram Singh was routed and obliged to seek shelter in the camp of the Sikhs 
at Rasul. During his occupation of the hills he had been joined by 'about 
four hundred men from the surrounding villages, some of them Rajputs of 
his own family, but principally idle, worthless characters who had nothing 
to lose* 

In Jauuary, 1849, Ram Singh persuaded Raja Sher Singh to give 
him two Sikh regiments, each five hundred strong, and with them made a 
second irruption into the hills, taking up a position on the Dula heights* 
A force of all arms under General Wheeler marched to the attack, and 
the rebels were driven Horn their fastness with considerable slaughter, 
though not without loss to the British troops. Ram Singh was taken 
prisoner and transported to Singapore. But Raja Jaswanb Singh was at 
that time a boy of ten years, and of course in no way responsible for 
what had happened. In 1831 when the matter of the family allowances 
was reconsidered on the death of his step-mother, the Raja's pension of 
Rs. 5,000 per annum was doubled, apparently upon representations made 
on his behalf in 1854 by the Deputy Commissioner. These were based 
upon the antecedents of the family, and must have gained strength by the 
Raja’s loyal behaviour during the Mutiny. 

In 1867, a part of the Raja's pension was converted into a small 
agir, consisting of the village of Baranda Ghandwal, yielding Rs. 2,138 
in the Nurpur Tahsil, the balance Rs, 7,862 being paid to him as a cash 
pension, The Raja possesses ueaidy five hundred acres, revenue-free, 
of forest and cultivated lands in tlie Chatroli, Khani, Chach and Ghin 
Lagor villages of Nurpur. The Kach lands, with a garden called Machi 
Bhawan, were assigned to him in consideration of his loyal behaviour 
during the rebellion of 1857. He also holds in proprietary rightabout 
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four hundred and fifty acres in village Bhadwar, Tahsil Nurpur. 

Mian Raghunaih Singh, Zaildar of Kharian, and Mian Jagafc Singh are 
also members of the family and hold small jagirs. Raghunath. Singh is 
the descendant of Indar Singh, second son of Raja Daya Dutta who 
separated from his brother Pirthi Singh upwards of a hundred years 
ago, The jagir held by Jagat Singh was granted to his grandfather, 
Wazir Suchet Singh, for services rendered during the Mutiny. It con¬ 
sists of 2,692 adres, yielding about Rs. 1,050, in the villages of Malak, 
Pixndar and Bhadwar, Tahsil Nurpur. Hira Singh, father of Jagat Singh, 
was a Divisional Darbari, 

When Raja Jaswant Singh died in 1898 the present Raja Gagan 
Singh was a minor and the estate was taken over by the Court of Wards 
for three years. The Raja, who was educated at the Chiefs* College, 
Lahore, is a Magistrate and Munsif of the second class. He is the sixth 
Provincial Darbari of the Kangra District. “As head of one of the old 
Rajput families, lie was granted the title of Raja as an hereditary distinc¬ 
tion in 1908. His brother, Mian Udham Singh, is a Jamadar in the 
Army. The jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the Civil Courts. 
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RAJA THEM SINGH. 


Tritam Singh. 


1 


r —- 

Ei kram Singh 
(died 1816), 

Raja A jit Singh 
(died 1841). 


Kishan Siiigh 
(diecU817). 


..i 1 

Jagar Singh 
(died 187G), 


Ranbi/singh 
(diod 1842). 


Hira Singh 
(born 1849), 


Sansar Singh 
(born 1851), 


Lai Singh 
(born 1872). 


Kesri Singh 
(born 1888). 


From Singh. 


Raja Thalcur Singh 
(died 1852;. 

IUi Gyan Singh 
(died 1870), 

Rai Dalip Singh 
(died 1892): 

Rai Hugh Singh 
(bojrn 1882), 

Tika Bliagwant Singh 
(born 1907). 


Rai Megh Singh/ Jagirdar of W aziri Rupi, is the representative) of ibe 
old Rajas of Kulu, Tradition describes Sudh Singh, founder of the bouse, 
as a young Rajput, the banished son of a Raja of Miapuri in Hindustan, 
wandering in search of adventure, and fortunate in having secured the 
good graces of a goddess of local fame, with whose assistance he succeeded 
in overthrowing some unpopular Thakurs and making himself king in their 
stead. Tim is the story of their origin put forward by the present 
chiefs. The other theory is that Sudh Singh was a peasant of greater 
intelligence and energy than his fellows, and pushed himself into the 
front rank on some occasion which necessitated the selection of a leader 
for the common weal. But all are agreed that there was a man named 
Sudh Singh who raised Kulu to the status of a kingdom, and whose 
childreu have since ruled under the designation of the Koli Rajas. Sudh 
Singh’s connection with the Waziri Rupi and Parol country dates back 
about four hundred years, There was at first a struggle for existence. 
Then succeeded a period of prosperity, whou the Kulu Rajas took the 
lead in hill politics, aud made their power felt along the Sutlej in the far 
Bashahr country and in Lahaul, as well as lower down the Boas and in 
the upper Kaogra Valley. Finally came the fall before Sikh supremacy, 
and amalgamation with Lahore, forced upon all the Raj put States north 
and west of the Sutlej, 
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The Mughals who established themselves as the supreme power in 


Akbar's reign interfered little with the hill states so long as the gross 
tribute levied on the chiefs was paid with tolerable punctuality. But 
the absence of fighting or disturbance of boundaries of the principalities 
in fulu, which distinguishes the reigns of Raja Bahadur Singh's four 
successors, has probably something to do with the general subjection of 
the Rajputs to the Delhi Emperors. Rai Megh Singh, the present Chief} 
possesses copies of orders sent by the Emperors to his ancestors, in 
which they are addressed as “ Zamindars of Kulu.” This is fair evi¬ 
dence of the estimation in which these kinglets were held by the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of Hindustan, 

A second period in Kulu history begins .with the conquest of Lag bv 
Raja Jagat Singh in concert with the Raja of Mandi, early in the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Lagwalti Raja possessed Kohar and Sawar in Chota 
Bangahal as well as all the slopes to the ITI River from the outer Himalaya, 
now included in the Mandi State, and the country known as Mandi Sahraj. 
This latter territory fell to the Mandi Raja’s share, while what remained 
was kept by the Raja of Kulu, who shortly afterwards annexed Srigarh 
and Narayangarh on Suket side. Lahaul ivas added by Bidhi Singh, son of 
Raja Jagat Singh, and lie also wrested Dbol and Kandi from the Raja of 
Bashahr. He Wms succeeded by his son Raja Man Singh, in whose 
time the fortunes of the Kulu Raj reached their highest pitch. He con¬ 
tinued to plunder Bashahr, and eventually annexed Sangri, and took 
tribute from other petty states, such as Kurnharsen and Kotgum, now in 
the Simla district. Man Singh made himself for ever infamous by 
condoning the Mandi Raja's assassination of his own son-in-law Pirthi 
Pal, last Raja of Bangahal, whose sister he (Man Singh) had married, and 
by accepting as the price of his forbearance, a considerable slice of the 
kingdom which his murderer had seized. Then he quarrelled with Mandi 
and took possession of the salt mines at Goma and Dirang, enjoying the 
revenues for some years. He finally met his death at the hands 
of the Kurnharsen Raja, with whom he had always been on bad terms. 

The period of decline begins with a revolt organized against Raja 
Man Singh's grandson Jai Singh by one of the Dayal Wazirs, who had 
been banished the country. This family always figured very prominently 
in Kulu history, and has influence to this day. The result was that Jai 
gingh was expelled, and his brother Thodi Singh put on the throno 
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Man cl i took advantage of the confusion to seize the greater part of the Choar 
country; and everything portended a speedy break up of the Kulu Raj, 
when Thedi Singh resolved upon a desperate measure for recovering the 
power which, under the Wazirs, had oozed out of his hands. He invited 
the leading Dayals and their adherents to a royal banquet, and naving 
made them well, drunk with drugged liquor, 3lew them one and all to 
the number of three hundred and over. This proceeding had the effect 
of clearing the political atmosphere for some time, and Thedi passed 
the rest of his days in the undisputed enjoyment of his patrimony. He 
was followed by liis son Pritam Singh, in whose time the power of the 
Mugbals melted away, and anarchy began to show signs oi spreading 
over the land. The Gurkhas in those days issued from their hills and spread 
along the Himalayan slopes to the edge of the Sutlej; while beyond, to 
the Ravi, all the Rajputs had became tributary to Sansar Cband Katoch 
of Kangra. The Kulu Rajas paid tribute to the Gurkhas for Sangri, and 
to Sansar Chand for Kulu proper ; but their geographical position was in 
itself a protection from the levy of exactions which would have been 
difficult to realise, and they passed, on the whole, a tolerably independent 
existence. Their troubles, however, were all before them. Ihey were 
about to encounter the Sikhs, a nation iu those days united and 
powerful, which no combination of hill chiefs could withstand. 

Kangra was invaded by the Gurkhas in 1806, and three years after 
Sansar Chand, in desperation, sought the assistance of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Iu doing so he was unwittingly signing the death-wariaet of his 
ovm and every Rajput State in Kangra. The Gurkhas were indeed driven 
back; but Ranjit Siugh retained his hold on the hills. Ivnlu suffered iu 
common with its neighbours. An official of the Khalsa was sent to a,sk 
for tribute, and ho returned to Lahore with Rs. 40,000. Three years later, 
when a second demand was evaded, Diwan Mohkam Chand promptly 
arrived with a following strong enough to enforce it. Rs. 50,000 
was the sum named. The Raja urged it was beyond his means, 
but the Sikhs insisted and tcok possession of his dwelling at Sultanpur 
forcing him to fly for safety to the mountains. Eventually the unfortunate 
prince raised the money and induced his visitois to ictiie. About 
this-time (1814-15) the Gurkhas were driven back into Nepal by the 
English, and the Governor-General granted a Sanad for Sangri to the 
Raja who, like the other Cis-Sutlej hill chiefs, had taken side against the 
Gurkhas, In 1816 the ehiefship was assumed by AjitSingh, an illegitimate 
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son of the last Raja Bikr&tb Singh. The succession was disputed by 
his uncle Kishan Singh, who, with the aid of Raja Sansar Chand, collect¬ 
ed a large force in the Katoch country wherewith to invade Kulu. But 
he was repulsed twice with heavy loss, and was made prisoner on the 
second occasion with most of his followers, owing to the defection of the 
Raja of Mandi, who bnsely went over to the other side at a critical moment 
in the fight. The Katoch men were stripped naked and sent back over 
the mountains to their homes, while Kishan Singh died shortly afterwards 
with mysterious suddenness. 

In .1839 a Sikli force was sent under General Ventura against the 
neighbouring State of Mandi. It met with only slight resistance, and 
the Raja was made prisoner and sent to Amritsar. Having penetrated so 
far into the hills, the opportunity of exploring farther was too good to be 
lost; so on the pretext that Kulu had shown a disposition to help Mandi, 
a force under the Sindhanwalia Sardar was sent up the Beas. No 
resistance was made, and the Raja beguiled by fair promises, and wishing 
to save Sultan pur and his palace from another sack, allowed himself to be 
made a prisoner ; whereupon the Sikhs set about making themselves com, 
for table in the country they had practically annexed. As the quickest 
means of reducing the hill forts of Sahraj, the prisoner Raja was made to 
march with the army, and personally order the surrender of such as 
desired to hold out iu his name. He was not treated with even common 
courtesy ; and his guards went the length of dragging him about by the 
beard and offering other indignities to his person whenever it was deemed 
expedient to hasten the movements of the villagers, who almost 
worshipped their king, in the supply of food and money. This brutal 
treatment met with a sovere punishment. The hillmen, who could have 
borne much on their own account, boiled over with fury at the thought 
k of a suffering Raja. A plot to rescue the u uhappy chief was devised by 
Kapiiru, Waair of Sahraj, head of a branch of the Dayals. A sort of 
fiery cross was sent round, and men were secretly mustered from all parts 
of the country. The Sikh force was probably about, one thousand 
strong. It had done its work, and had returned from outer Sahraj by 
the Basleo 1 ass. A little way below the fort of Tang, the road, a mere 
foot-path, ran along the bank of a wooded ravine; and here the 
Sahrajis lay in ambush and awaited the Sikh^* who came marching 
along in single file, undisturbed by any feeling of insecurity. When 
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that part of the line which guarded the Raja came opposite the enemy, a 
sudden rush was made, a few men cut down, and the Raja caught up 
and carried swiftly np the mountain side, At the same time, all 
along the line, rocks were rolled down and shots fired from above at 
the Sikhs, who were seized with a panic and fell back upon tbe 
fort of Tang. Here they remained two days until they were forced to 
move out by the failure of provisions. They were attacked again as they 
inarched down the valley, and made slow progress. At last they struck 
up the mountain side, hoping to reach uncommanded ground and secure 
supplies in the villages above. But they did not know the country, and 
only got on to a particularly barren, steep and rugged hill side, where they 
could barely keep their footing, and did not find even water to drink. The 
light and active hillmen kept above them wherever they went, knocking 
over some with rooks, and driving other’s like sheep over the precipices. 
After a night spent in this way the miaeiable remnant, were forced down 
again into the valley, and there induced to give up their arms on the 
promise that their lives should be spared. It is said that four or five men 
of low caste, dressed as Brahmins, entered the rough entrenchment which 
the Sikhs had tin own up, and with their hands on a cow's tail, swore 
that the lives of the Sikhs should be spared. But no sooner were they 
disarmed than the Sahrajis set upon them and massacred them without 
pity. One or two camp followers, not regular soldiers, were the only sur¬ 
vivors. 

At the nows of this triumph, which occurred in the spring of 1840, 
some of the KuJu people gathered on the bills round Suhanpur and made 
an attempt to rescue the two Ranis who were detained in the palace ; but 
the Sikhs easily repulsed them. Ajifc Singh, the rescued Raja, retired 
across the Sutlej to Sangri. Here he knew he would be safe from the 
revenge the Sikhs were sure to take on the Sahrajis; for the Sutlej was 
•the boundary line between the Sikh and English governments, and tho 
Raja held Sangri from tho latter. 

A Sikli force marched to Sahraj shortly afterwards, and found the 
country completely deserted; every soul had fled into inaccessible places, in 
the forests high up the mountain sides. After burning and plundering 
some villages they retired and handed over the country ia farm to the 
Raja of Mandi at an annual rental of Rs. 32,000, 
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Kulu, however, a force was retained, and a Kardar appointed to 
manage the revenue. In the autumn of 1841, the two Ranis escaped from 
their prison in the palace by a passage which they had secretly dug out 
under the walls, and fled to the mountains, They were on their way to 
join the Itaja at Sangri when they heard the news of his death, which, 
happened there in September, 1841, Instead of going on to be burnt 
with his remains according to the custom of the family, they returned to 
the palace at Sultanpur, and began intrigues with regard to the choice 
of a successor. 

The Sikhs at this time seem to have intended to give up Kulu, and 
to instal as Rnja some one of the family who should hold the country on 
a heavy tribute, Maharaja Sher Singh, who had succeeded Ranjit Singh 
about two years previously, bad been much in these hills, and was inclined 
to be lenient towards the chiefs. When Ajit Singh died at Sangri, Mr. 
Erskine,the Superintendent of the Simla Hili States, reported in favour of 
Ranbir Singh, infant son of Mian Jagar Singh, who bad accompanied 
his first cousin Ajit Singh to Sangri. Jagar Singh was passed over as being 
defective in intellect. The Ranis sent for Jagar Singh’s child to Sultanpur, 
and the Sikh officials there admitted his claim, and wished to send him to 
Lahore to receive investiture. But on the way, at Mandi, he fell sick and 
died. Thakur Singh, a first cousin of Jagar Singh, was then made Raja and 
given the Waziri Rupi in jagir . The whole country was offered to him on 
a heavy tribute ; but he was a dull and timid man, and refused the 
responsibility. Snngri ultimately remained in possession of the imbecile 
Jagar Singh. 

Three or four years later, in 1846, at the close of the First 
Sikh War, the Trans-Sutlej territory, namely, the Jullundar Doab and 
the hill country between the Sutlej and Ravi, was ceded to the British 
Government. Kulu with Lahaul and Spifci became a Tahsil of the new 
district of Kangra. Thakur Singh was confirmed in his title of Raja 
and allowed to exercise sovereign powers within his jagir of Rupi. 
Jagar Singh of Sangri claimpd the estate, hut was told to rest content 
with what he had received. 

On Thakur Singh’s death in 1852, there was some question whether 
the whole jagir should not be resumed, as the mother of his only 
son Gyan Singh was not a wife. It was decided to give Gyan Singh the 
title of Rai instead of Raja, and only half tbe jagir, with no political 
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powers; but three years later, on a reconsideration of his claims, the 
resumed half was restored. Government, however, gave him no judicial 
or executive powers, and reserved the right to fell timber in the whole 
jagir. 

Rai Gyan Singh died in 1870, and the succession to the jagir devolv¬ 
ed on his son Rai Dalip Singh. He was a minor at the time oi. his father s 
death, and the estate, which was then encumbered, was managed under 
the Court of Wards until 1888, when it was made over to Dalip Smgh, 
greatly improved and free of debt. The jagir y which, comprises the 
villages of Kot Kandi, Chung Harkandi, Kanawar, Bahian and Sainsar 
in Kulu, was* brought under settlement in 1876-77, and the assessment 
fixed at Rs. 10,000. The Jagirdar’s rights were declared to be those of 
a superior proprietor. The valuable timber forests situated within the 
limits of tbe jagir are reserved as the exclusive property of Govern¬ 
ment. The jagir contains a great number of subordinate rent-free tenures 
held under the grantee, who estimates their yield at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
Rai Dalip Singh was a member of the Kangra District Board and of the 
Kulu Local Board, and was allied by marriage with the Nadaun and 
Maarli Rajas. He died in 1892 and left, a son Megh Singh, aged 10 
years, who was educated at the Aitchison College. The estate was taken 
under the Court of Wards until Rai Megh Singh came of age in 1903. 
He is the seventh Provincial Darbari of the Kangra District, and exercises 
the powers of a Magistrate and Munsif of the second class. The estate 
was cleared of debt by the Court of Wards and left with a balance in 
hand ofRs. 20,000. The Rai married a daughter of Kunwar Bhagwau 
Chanel of Nala Gadh. 
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THE LATE RAJA AZIM-ULLAH KHAN OF REHLU. 



RAJA KABAH-ULLAH KHAN. 


Raja Aghar Khan. 
Four generations. 


Raja Rahim-ullah Khan 
(died 1847). 


Tika Mahmud 
Khan. 


Dilawar 

Khan 

(dead). 


Khan Bahadur 
Fakir-ullah Khan 
(died 1889), 


Raja Hamid* 
ullah Khan 
(died 1879). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Lieut.-Col. Raja 
Ata-ullah Khan 
(died 1902). 


Yahiya Khan. Nawab Khan, 
Zafar-ullah 

Khan Three genera- 
(born 1857). lions. 


Sadik-ullah Khan. 
I ; 

Two generations. 


i 


Saif-ullah 
Khan. 

1 

Two generations. 


Habib* ullah 
Khan (died 
1880'. 


Abdulla Khan 
(dead). 


Ikranwillah Khan 
(born 1874). 


Two generations. Two generations. 


Karim-ullah Khan 
(bom 1881). 


Rahim-ullah \chan 
(bom 1897). 


Abdullah Khan 
(born 1894). 


Akram-ullah 

Khan. 


I 




Aziz-ullah Khan. SaadaUillak Khan. 




Raja Niamat-ullah 
Khan (died 1904). 


Karamat-ullah 
Khan (dead). 


Raja Azim-ullah 
Khan (died 1905). 


W ali-ullah Khan 
(born 1867). 


r 


Ahs an-ullah 
Khan (born 
1884). 


Faiz -ullah 
Khan (born 
1886). 


- 

Said-ullah 
Khan (bom 
1898 ). 


Bashir*ullah Khan 
(died 1905). 


f 


Kalim-ullah Khan 
(died 1905). 

Zia-ullah Khan 
(died 1905). 


Naza-ullah Khan 
(died 1905). 


Min-ullah Khan 
(died 1905). 


Amir-ullah Khan. 


Raja Azim-ullah Khan was the head of the family of the Kashmir 
Rajas of Rajauri, which was held by them in sovereignty up to the year 
1841. The last ruling chief was Rahim-ullah Khan, who on suspicion of 
attempting the life of the Maharaja Gulab Singh was sent prisoner to 
Gobindgarli and his lands taken over by the Sikhs. He was shortly 
afterwards set at liberty ; but his country remained with Gulab Singh 
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and formed part of the territory confirmed to him under the treaty of 
March, 184f>. Fakir-uilah Khan, son of Rahim-ullah, took an active part in 
conjunction with Nawab InmnvucUdin Khan, then Governor of Kashmir, 
in resisting surrender of possession to the Maharaja. But his efforts 
were fruitless. He was exiled to Reblu in Kangra, where his descendants 
now live as semi-foreigners, never having been heartily received Tby the 
indigenous Rajput princes. 

The family were originally Hindus, They claim descent from Raja 
Jir Rao, a Jiral Rajput of the stock of the Mahabharat Panda vs. They 
emigrated from Kalanaur many years ago, and after long wanderings and 
varied fortune, settled down in Rajauri and created bit by bit the king* 
dom from which the Sikhs ultimately expelled them. They probably 
changed their faith in the early days of Muhammadan conquest; and 
they appear to have accepted fiefship under the Mughals without murmur, 
and even to have assisted them in conquering and holding the country. 
Raja Mast Khan received lands * yielding a revenue of Rs. 50,000 
from Akbar for services rendered in connection with the conquest 
of Kashmir; and some years later Raja Taj Khan gave his daughter 
Rajbai in marriage to Aurangzeb, who made a short stay at Rajauri in the 
course of a pleasure-trip to Kashmir. Rajbai bore a son, Bahadur Shah, 
who succeeded to the throne of Delhi. The Mughal prefix of Mirza, used 
by the younger members of the family, is said to have originated from 
this connection with the royal house. 

Inayat-ullah Khan, grandson of Taj Khan, was made a Panjhamri or 
G-overnor, and appointed to the charge of Ghorband on the western fron¬ 
tier. He was granted Punch, Bhimbar and certain other tracts, He laid 
out handsome gardens at Rajauin, built a palace and a sarai at Inayatpur, 
and forts at Naushahra and Manawar. His grandson Rafi-ullali Khan 
quarrelled with Raja Dharb Dev of Jammu over a boundary dispute and 
in the fight which ensued ho worsted the Raja and beat him back to his 
capital. To commemorate the victory he removed some bricks from the 
Mandi Palace at Jammu and placed them in the walls of his own house at 
Rajauri, whence they are said to have been removed and restored to their 
original position by Maharaja Gulab Singh. After Rafi-ullah the Rajauri 
power began to decline, His successor Asmat-ullah had been brought up 
in luxury at Delhi and was enervated and unfitted to give and take th* 
hard knocks which were the portion of a ruler in those days. Early (q 
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tli© eighteenth century the Rajauri Rajas were being worsted on all sides. 
Manawar was seized by Jammu, the people of Bhimbar and Karial openly 
refused to pay revenue, and the outlying districts transferred their allegi¬ 
ance to chiefs better able to guarantee them a peaceful existence. Raja 
Karam-ullah was a man of energy and ambition, and might have restored 
the family fortunes ; buthe was persistently crushed arid kept under by 
Sardar Abdullah Khan, whom Timur had appointed Governor of Kashmir. 
Abdullah had reason to be angry with Karam-ullah for the la/tter refused 
him his daughter in marriage. Then came Karam-ullah/s son Aghar 
Khan, who was unfortunate in having toTesist the attempt of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in 1813 to seize Rajauri. He fled and was captured, and 
died in prison. Raja Kara in-nil ah Khan’s second son Rahim-ullah Khan 
was allowed a jagir of Rs. 12,000. He made friends with the Maharaja 
and was employed in many military expeditions, including one against 
Kashmir which proved successful, and for which he received a jagir worth 
Rs. 50,000. Thi*s was held by him until his expatriation in 1841, 

Rahim-ullah rendered service to the British Government during the 
First Afghan War by sending his son Yahiya Khan, under Maharaja 
Ranj it Singh's orders, with a force of about one thousand men to keep 
the road open between Peshawar and Ali Masjid. But in the Sikh Wars 
ho sided against the English, and fought with our enemies at Ferozepore 
and Ferozeshah. He died shortly after settling at Reliln, and was 
succeeded by his grandson Ilamid-ullah Khan. His third son Fakir-ullah 
Khan took up his residence at Wazirabad in Gujranwala and died there 
in i889. His descendants are noticed below. 

Zafar-ullah Khan, son of Yahiya Khan, is,an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner and a Divisional Darbari of the Gujranwala District. 

Since annexation the family has always evinced a spirit of active 
loyalty. During the Mutiny, Hamid-ullali Khan, grandson of Raja 
Rahim-ullah. Khan, furnished levies who were employed in Hoahiarpur, 
Kulu, Kaugra and Dharmsala, under the orders of men of the Rajauri 
clan. They behaved man exemplary way, and a relation of Hamid-ullah 
Khan had charge of all the posts of trust at Dharmsala. His uncle 
Nawab Khan fought on our side at Multan, and accompanied General 
Taylor with a body of retainers when that officer proceeded to Nurpur to 
disarm a wing of the 4th Native Infantry. In recognition of these 
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services ITamid-iiIlah Khan received a Jehilat of Es. 1,000 and the title of 
Eaja Bahadur, while a hhilat of Es. 500 was conferred upon Nawab 
Khan. 

The pension of Rs. 16,000 which had been assigned to the family was 
subsequently converted into a jagir of eight villages in the Kangra 


Tahsii, The pension had been divided as follows- 

Bamid-ullahKhan ... ... ... Rs. 5,000 

Fakir-ullah Khan ... ... •'.« » 8,300 

YahiyaKhan ... ... ... « 2,800 

Nawab Khan ... ... ... „ 2,500 

Saif-ullah Khan ... ... ... „ 2,400 


The jcigirs are held by the original sharers or their heirs in the above 
proportions* The income is realised by the head of the family and 
distributed by him to the several recipients. Succession is regulated by 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance, as modified by the rules prescribed 
for theconquest tenure jagirdars of the Punjab. 

Hamid* ullah Khan took service under Government, and died as an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1879. He was succeeded by his son 
Niamat-ullah Khan, who was given the title of Raja as a personal distinction 
and made an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. Niamat-ullah Khan 
was a Divisional Darbari, and his younger brother Karamat-ullah Khan was 
a Tahsildar. To enable him to pay off the large debts left by his father, 
Niamat-ullah Khan .obtained and subsequently repaid a State loan of 
Rs. 29,000. He died in 1904 and his eon Raja Azim-ullah Khan, who 
succeeded him, was killed with many of his relatives in the earthquake 
of 1905, when the old fort at Rehlu was practically destroyed. No one 
has yet succeeded to the family seat in Darbar* 

Mirza Fakir-ullah Khan, as the head of a separate branch, deserves 
some further notice. He was an Honorary Magistrate at Wazirabad and a 
Provincial Darbari of G-ujranwala ,* and for services as Magistrate he re¬ 
ceived the title of Khan Bahadur in 1877, He died in 1889, His eldest son 
Ata-ullah Khan was appointed Risaldar of Irregular Cavalry and with 
twenty-five men of his own clan joined Hodson's Horse at Delhi, serving 
with credit throughout the Mutiny, He was also in Abyssinia, and took 
part in the second Afghan War, receiving the Orders of Merit and of 
British India. In special acknowledgment of his services, a grant of six 
hundred acres in Rukhanwala, Tahsii Kasur, Lahore, was made to him 
and his heirs in perpetuity. He was subsequently promoted to the homK 
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rary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in his Regiment, the 10th Bengal Lancers, 
and held the important post of British Envoy at Kabul on a salary of 
Rs. 13,000 per annum. For his services at Kabul he was granted the 
personal title of Raja. He died in 1902 and his son, Ikram-ullah Khan, 
who is an Honorary Magistrate in Gujranwala, has been granted his 
father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. 

Ata-ullah Khan, younger brother of Abdullah Khan, who entered the 
service with him was Risaldar-Major in the same Regiment; his son Khalil - 
allah Khan is a Jamadar and his step-son Ghulam Ahmad Khan was a 
Risaldar in the 9th Bengal Lancers. Mirza Fakir-ullah Khan owned four 
hundred and thirty-two acres in the Mitranwali and Nika.Khel villages, 
Tahsil Daska, Sialkob, and about one hundred acres in Radala, Tahsil 
Wazirabad, Gujranwala. 

Tho jagir at present amounts to about Rs. 17,000 and is distributed 
as follows 



Rs. 

M. Ikram-ullah Khan ... 

2,997 

M. Zafar-ullah Khan 

3,507 

M. Azmat-ullah Khan and Amin-ullah Khan, 
grandsons of Nawab Khan ... 

M. Firoz-ud-din Khan, son of Nawab Khan... 

851 

1,378 

M. Nasir-ullah Khan, son of Saif-ullah Khan 

1,273 

M. Amanat-ullah Khan ditto 

909 

M. Inayat-ullah Khan ditto 

824 

Total 

11,744 


The amount to be given to M. Ahsan-ullah Khan son of Karamat-ullali 
Khan and to M. Wali-ullali Khan has not yet been finally settled. 

The following members of the family are in civil employ under 
Government:— 

Mirzas Zafar-ullah Khan and Amiu-ullah Khan (grandsons of Nawab 
Khan) are Extra Assistant Commissioners, M. Asad-ullah Khan was a 
Tahsildar who retired after nearly forty years service in 1908, M. Inayat- 
ullah Khan and Fateh-ullah Khan, Naib-Tahsildars, M. Wali-ullah Khan 
an Inspector of Police, and Hafiz-ullah. Khan is in the office of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Karigra, Of these, Asad-ullah Khan, Fateh-ullah 
Khan, and Hafiz-ullah Khan are descendants of Raja Aghar Khan. 
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RAJA ATAR SINGH, BHADWAL, OF TILOKPUR.. 


r 


EAJA AUTAE SINGH. 
I 


Eaja Umed Singh 
(died 1876). 

L_ 




Mian Narayan Singh. 


Raja Brij Rai Singh 
(died 1892). 


r 


Bhopal Singh 
(died 1900). 


Kesri Singh 
(born 1839). 


Sundar Singh 
(died 1870), 


Fetch Singh 
(died 1881). 


( 


Raja Atar 
Kishan Singh 
Singh (born 
(died 1864). 

1895). I 


Sardul 

Singh 

(born 

1881). 


—^ 
Kanwal 
Singh 
(born 
1887). 


Mian 

Sant 

Singh 

(born 

1897). 


Mahtab 
Singh (born 
1865). 


r 


i 


"V 


Kirpal 
, Singh 

Moti ^ x ngh (horn 


Jaswant Singh Sheo Saran 
(died 1898). Singh (born 

1873). 

i 

Ludar Singh Hari Singh 
(born 1896) (born 1901). 


Hira Singh 

(born (.born 1901). 1900). 

1887). 

Raja Atar Singli, the twelfth Provincial Darbari of the Kangra District, 
is the descendant of the cx-Rajas of Bhaclu in Kashmir. His uncle brij 
Rai Singh elected to reside in British territory on the cession of that country 
to Maharaja Gulab Singli, receiving perpetual cash pensions from Govern¬ 
ment in lieu of lands ceded for this special purpose by the Maharaja. 

The pension for the Bhadwal family was fixed atRs, 5,000 per annum. 
Of this sum Rs. 500 were allotted to Bir Singh, the younger brother of 
Aufcar Singh, who was the first pensioner, as the former chose to remain 
in Kashmir. The balance is paid to Autar Singh’s descendants, of whom 
Atar Singh is the present head. When a dispute arose some years ago 
regarding the distribution of the shares among the brothers, an 
authoritative partition was effected. The pension is now drawn by the 
present Raja Atar Singh and shared by him with his cousins and the 
widows of the family. 
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RAJA BALBIR SINGH, MANKOTIA. 


r—~ 

Raja Alakhdeo Singh 
(died 1867), 


RAJA APURAB SINGH 
(died 184$); 


TJpendra Singh 
(died 1899), 


r 


Raja Jagdis Singh Raja Balbir Singh Sheodev Singh Shoo Singh Devi Singh 

(died 1877), (beta 1861). (born 1864). (died 1876). (bom 1866). 


Durga Singh 
(bom 1896). 


Naurang Singh 
(born 1903). 


Raghimath Singh 
(born 1892). 


G opal Singh 
(bom 1895). 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1899). 


A mar Singh 
(born 1901). 


Raja Balbir Singh, Mankotia, a Provincial Darbari o£ the Kangra 
District, is the grandson of Eai or RajaApurab Singh of Mankot, who left 
Kashmir on its cession to Maharaja Gulab Singh, and was granted a 
perpetual pension of Rs. 1,500 in lien of land annexed to British Territory. 
The family has settled in thojagir of the Raja of Kutlehr with whom they 
are allied by marriage. 

Balbir Singli was a Eisaldar in the 13th Bengal Lancers and receives 
an annual pension of Rs. 360. Mian Sheodev Singh, bis younger brother, 
is Risaldar on Rs. 200 per mensem. 
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MIAN AMAR SINGH, KISHTWARIA 

OF TILOKPUR, 


RAJA TEGH SINGH. 

. ' 1 . 

; 


Jaimafsingb 

Zorawar Singh 

’ . 'I 

Dilawar Singh 

(died 1871). 

(died 1873). 

(died 1890). 


Sardar Singh Mian Amah Singh 
(died 1891), (born 1883). 

Mian Amar Singh is the son of Mian Dilawar Singh and the grandson 
of Raja Tegh Singh of Kishtwar in Kashmir, who eleeted to leave his 
home when the country was made over to Maharaja Gulab Singh. As in 
the cases of the other Rajput exiles, an allowance was fixed for the main¬ 
tenance of this family, to be paid by the British Government from the 
revenues of certain lands assigned by the Jammu Darbar. 

A pension of Rs. 8,000 per annum was granted to the three sons 
of Raja Tegh Singh in the following proportion : «— 

Jaimal Singh ... ' ... ... Rs. I,8g0 

Zorawar Singh ... ... ... „ 1,380 

Dilawar Singh ... ... .... „ 240 

The whole allowance passed over in 1875 to Dilawar Singh after the 
death of his elder brothers. He resided at Tilokpur, near Kotla, in the 
Nurpur Tahsil. Though originally Hindus and still retaining tho suffix 
of “Singh,” the family have professed the Muhammadan faith for tho 
last seven generations. Mian Amar Singh receives a pension of Rs. 750 
per annum. Lai Devi, widow of Sardar Singh, receives Rs. 750, and 
Hussain Bibi, sister of Amar Singh, Rs. 1,500. 
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RAI SAHIB BARAR PAL OF BIR. 


RAJA PIRTHI PAL 
(died 1728). 

Raja Raghunath Pal 
(died 1749). 


Ram Pal 
(died 1843), 


r 

Raja Dalip Pal 

I 

Rajca Man Pal 
RajaUchal Pal 


Mian Bahadur Pal 
(died 1854) 


r 

i 

Three generations. 


Mathru Pal 
(died 1882)* 

L_ 


Rai SahibBarar Pal 
(born 1857> 

t_ 


T 


“ 

Cheta 

(died 1878). 


Luddar Singli 
(born 1860) 

l__ 


— r 
Kharak Singh 
(died 1894). 


Nand Lai Pal 
(died 1901). 


Bali Pal 
(died 1900 ). 


Rasila 
(born 1888). 


Pirthi Pal 
(bom !9o5). 


Siam Pal 
(born 1884). 


Birja 

(born 1855), 


r 


i 




Bhag Singh 
(born 1863). 


Gulab Singh Latnu Arjun Kanlutya 

(bom 1846). (born 1868). (bom 1871). (bom 1874). 


tri Q 




Hari Singh 
(bom 1894). 


Achhar Singh Tela Singh ' Hamal Singh 
(bom 1904), (born 1902). (born 1904). 


r 


1 


Kisnu 
(bora 1880). 


I 


-^ 

Sukhia 
(bom 1894), 


Sohnu Lachliman 

(born 1882). (bom 1891). 

Rai Sahib Barar Pal, Kotwal (or Zaildar) of Bir, is a descendant of the 
Rajas of Bhangahat, who appear to have maintained their rights until the 
time of Raja Pirthi Pal in the early part of the eighteenth century. Raja 
Pirthi Pal fell a victim to his father-in-law Raja Sidh Sen, who, in 1728, 
invited him to Mandi on the pretext of seeking his assistance against the 
Raja of Suket. He was kindly l'eceived, but within a month of his arrival 
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ho was beguiled into the Damdama Fort, and there murdered. It is said 
Iiis body was duly burnt, but his head was buried in a tank facing the 
Mandi Raja’s palace. A pillar was erected on the spot, and a light was 
kept burning on it for years. Siih Sen’s object in murdering Pirthi Pal 
was to seize liis territory, but in this he only partially succeeded. The 
forts at Jagapur, Tika Thana and the pargana of Nir, with eighteen 
villages of Ilaka Chuhar (all of them until then forming part of the 
Bhangahal kingdom) were annexed to Mandi. Subsequently, Sidh Sen 
attempted to seize Karanpur, which also belonged to Bhangahal; but he 
was repulsed by Raja Raghunath Pal, who Lad succeeded his fathe r 
Pirthi Pal He penetrated, on a second occasion, as far as Kotharli 
Gulu, then in Bhangahal; but Raghunath Pal was able, with the assistance 
of Raja Thedi Singh of Kulu, not only to check his advance, but also to 
beat him back with considerable loss. 

The Mughal Emperors always appreciated the loyalty of the 
Bhangahal Chiefs, and when news of the repeated aggressions of the 
Maudi Raja on Bhangahal reached the Emperor at Delhi, he deputed Adina 
Beg, Governor of Jullundur, to drive him off. But the Khan died on the 
road at Dinanagarin 1732. The affair ended unfortunately for Raghunath 
Pal, who went to meet the, Governor, as Sham Slier Singh, then Raja of 
Mandi, took advantage of his absence to seize the much-coveted Ilaka of 
Karanpur. 

Raghunath Pal died in 1749, and was succeeded by his son Dalip Pal, 
whoso reign was rendered memorable by a combined, though unsuccessful, 
attack made on Bhangahal by the Rajas of Mandi, Kulu, Kahlur, Nalagarh. 
Goler and Jaswan. The united forces of these chiefs encamped at Tika 
Changar, and made an attempt to capture the Raja and his brother Mian 
Bhim Pal, but were eventually driven back with great loss. The Raja 
commemorated the victory by erecting several mounds composed of the 
heads of his slaughtered foes. One of these mounds exists in the pine forest 
in Bir, and another stands on the banks of the Pun river within the limits 
of Bhangahal. 

Taluka Bir was annexed iu 1749 by the Raja of Kulu shortly before 
the death of Dalip Pal, whose son Man Pal succeeded only to the 
Taluhas of Lanod and Paprola. He died on his way to Delhi, whither ho 
was proceeding with the object of enlisting the sympathies of the Mughal 
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Emperor in an attempt lie intended to make for the recovery of Iris 
patrimony. The Rajas of Kangra and Goler took advantage of Man PaPa 
absence to seize villages and lands ; Kangra appropriating Lauod and 
Paprola, and Goler the remaining property. Man PaVs widow and her 
infant son Uchal Pal sought refuge at Iteliln with Raja Rai Singh of 
Chamba, who gave her a homo and allowed her a small jagir, In 1785, 
when Raja Sansar Ohand of Kangra married a daughter of Man Pal, he 
lent Uchal Pal a small force to help him in recovering his lands from the 
Mandi Raja* This latter chief had recourse to stratagem. He bought 
off Sansar Chand's principal officer and persuaded Raja Rai Singh of 
Chamba to carry war into the fCatocli dominions. When Sansar Chand 
found that Rai Singh had advanced within a short distance of Kangra, 
he had to muster all his available forces, including the portion he had 
lent to Uchal Pal. After the battle of Nerti, in which Raja Rai Singh was 
defeated and killed, the Mandi and Kulu Rajas secured themselves in 
possession of Bhangahal by paying Sansar Chand five lakhs of rupees. 
Some time after this Uchal Pal died, leaving three sons and a daughter, 
who lived under Sansar Chand’s protection. The girl subsequently married 
the Raja of Siba. Ram Pal, eldest son of Uchal Pal, died childless in 
1843. The efforts of Bahadur Pal, liis younger brother, to recover the 
family estate were always opposed by the Raj a of Mandi. Mathru, father 
of Barar Pal, the present representative, succeeded in obtaining from the 
British Government a pension of Rs. 500 per annum for his cousin Mian 
Bahadur Pal, and this he enjuyed until his death in 1854. 

Barar Pal was given the title of Rai Sahib in 1893. He is a Divi¬ 
sional Darbari, Lambardar and Xotwal of his circle, and a member of tho 
Local and District Boards, ‘ His family hold eighty acres as proprietors 
in Bir Bhangahal and Bir, yielding Rs. 2,200 per annum. 
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RAI SAHIB CHAUDHRI MALLA SINGH OF INDAURA. 


GDRBHAJ 
(died 1851). 


r~ • ' 

■Tek Chanel 
(died 1870). 


Arjun 

(died 1883). 

! • 


2 Generations. 


• - 


Bandar Singh 
(died 1875). 

Bhag Singh. 

(died 1886). 

Partab Singh 
(died 1879), 

1 

j 

L 

2 Generations. 

2 Generations, 


A 


r 

Rai Sahib Ohaudhri Malha 
Singh (born 1855). 

Lai Singh 
(born 1859). 

i 

Ratal Singh 
(born 1868). 


Hanbir Singh 
(born 1894)* 


m ..... 

Karam Singh 
(horn 1897), 


Raghunath Singli 
(horn 1882). 


Dharani Singh 
(born 1885). 


Dhian Singh • 
(born 1893). 


Anant Singh 
(bora 1898), 


Ishwar Singh 
(born 1900). 

Chaudkri Mallia Singh is the head of the Indauria clan of Rajputs, and 
possesses considerable local influence. 

The family claim descent from Raja Inclu Ohand, a Katoch Prince. 
About two hundred years ago Malla Ohand, grandson of Indu Ghand, left 
the Trigart country and settled in the valley of the Beas to the 
south-east of Nurpur, He founded the villages of Tndpur and Indaura, 
calling them after his grandfather. Chaudhri Gurbhaj, the great-grand¬ 
father of the present Ohaudhri, was kindly received by Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh, who granted him the villages of Shahpur in Gurdaspur, and 
Hajipur in the Hoshiarpnr District. When the Raja of Nurpur was deprived 
of his territory, Ran jit Singh employed Gurbhaj in its management. It 
was in his time that the country passed into the hands of the British; and 
he was among those who helped us at the time of annexation. The village 
of Chanaur in Nurpur, of the value of Rs. 1,000, was granted to him 
revenue-free. 
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His son Tek Chanel rendered good service during the rebellion of 1848-40, 
and again in the Mutiny, when he assisted in the capture of rebels, and 
furnished a number of men for patrol duty. In acknowledgment of these 
services the village of Chanaur was conferred upon him and his male heirs 
in perpetual tenure, subject to the usual conditions of service and good 
conduct. Tek Ohand was succeeded in the Ghaudhrayat by his son Sundar 
Singh, who, however, died soon afterwards, leaving his son Malha Singh, 
the present Ghaudhri. He is a Kotwal and member of the Local and 
District Boards. The family owns about 9,000 acres of land in ten 
villages of the Nurpur Tahsil, yielding about Rs. 8,000 per annum, and 
in addition to this Ghaudhri Malha Singh was granted 10 squares of land 
in the Chenab Canal Colony in 1900. He is Sub-Registrar of Indaura 
and his jayir is exempt from attachment by process of the Civil Courts. 
He received the title of Rai Sahib in 1906 and was made a Provincial 
Darbari in the same year. His eldest son Raghunath Singh was in 1907, 
appointed Sarbarah Zaildar. 
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MAIN DEVI CHAND OF BIJAPUR. 


NARPAT CHAND. 

Parag Chand. 

Agar <!)hand 
(died 1732). 

Nigahi Chand 
(died 1796), 

Molak Chand 
(died 1874). 

Mordhaj Chand 
(died 1887). 

Devi Chand 
(born 1881). 

Mian Devi Chand, a Divisional Darbari, is the representative of a 
branch of the Katoch dynasty, which is descended from Narpat Chand, a 
nephew of Raja Bhini Chand of Kangra, About two hundred and fifty 
years ago Raja Rliim Chand gave Narpat Chand a jagir of the value of Rs. 
20,000. When Narpat Chand died the jagir-w&s continued to his four sons 
in equal shares. On the death of one of them without issue, his portion 
was resumed by the Raja, but the descendants of the others enjoyed their 
shares until the conquest of Kangra by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
confiscated the whole. Subsequently, Mian Molak Chand, representing 
the younger branch, had Rs. 2,000 of his jagir restored to him, and this 
is now enjoyed by his grandson Devi Chand. Molak Chand originally 
received an assignment in Mahal Mori in lieu of that in Rajgiri, and a cash 
grant in lieu of that in. Changar Bhaliar, but he bad actual possession of 
the present jagir from the time it was granted to him, Molak Chand 
was one of the few Kafcoches of rank who took no part in the rebellion 
raised by Parmodli Chand. He adhered to the British under circumstances 
peculiarly trying, his house having been plundered and burnt down by 
the rebels. He was confirmed in the possession of his jagir situated in 
the Talulcas Changar Bhaliar and Rajgiri. The grant was in perpetuity 
to Molak Chand and his heirs male. 

On Molak’s death in 1874, the jagir devolved on his son Mordhaj 
Chand, who was a good specimen of a high-born Rajput, simple and retiring 
but thoroughly loyal, and possessing much local influence. Ho lived by 
good management within his moderate means, and when he died in 1887, 
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he bequeathed to hia successor q,n unencumbered property. Devi Gband 
was then only six years of ago, and it was deemed necessary to bring his 
estate under the Court of Wards. Provision was made for his education, 
and Mian Hem Chand, a Katoch Rajput of the same stock, was appointed 
guardian. The estate has now been released from the management 
of the Court of Wards. Mian Devi Ohand was made a Divisional 
Darbari in 1904. 
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MIAN RAGHUNATH SINGH OF REH. 


Ill 


INDAR SINGH 
(died 1824). 

Arjun Singh 
(died 1830). 


r 

Ishri Singh 
(died 1859). 

r J 


Kesri Singh 
(died 1876). 


-, 

Sahib Singli 
(died 1882). 


r 


Kishan Singh Mian Shankar 
(died 1870). Singh 
(died 1900), 

IP ® 81 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1870), 


Mian Raghunath Bhikam Singh 
Singh (born 1864). 

(bom 1861), 


r 


") 


r 


~x r 


Piar Singh Hira Singh 
(born (born 

1864); 1871). 


Sheo Singh 
(died 1874). 


Sardav Bahadur 
Nihal Singh 
(born 1853). 


i r—i 


Hoshiar Balwant Sarup Devi Solian Gyan A son Dalip 

Smgh Singh Singh Singh Singh Singh (not yet Singh 

(born (born (born (born (born (died named) (born 

1884). 1891). 1891). 1898). 1905). 1905). (bom 1903) 

1907). 


Raghbir 

Singh 

(.born 1874). 


Gandharab 

Singh 

(born 1880). 


Baldev Singh 
(born 1897). 


Harnam Singh 
(born 1900). 


Mian Raghunath Singh is the representative of a branch of the Nur- 
pur family, which seceded from the parent house upwards of a hundred years 
ago. His ancestor Tndar Singh was felt to be a rival of his brother Raja 
Pirthi Singh, owing to a doubt as to which was the elder, and because of 
Indar Singh’s marriage with the daughter of Katoch Raja,, who asserted a 
kind of suzerainty over the other hill chiefs. Indar Singh, in consequence 
of this ili-feeling, was obliged to reside at Kangra as a pensioner of the 
Katoch Raja Ghamand Chan<3. His son Arjun became a favourite of the 
celebrated Sansar Ohand, who granted lands to him and to his brothers 
Bijaor Singh and Surat Singh. 

In the next generation Ishri Singh, the eldest son of Arjun succeeded 
to his father’s jagir, and secured the protection of the Lahore Government 
by giving his daughter to Raja Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister* Through 
him he obtained a jagir in Nurpur territory, at this time annexed by the 
Sikhs. On the other hand, his uncle’s children remained attached to the 
Katoch Rajas, who were reduced by tho Maharaja Ranjit Singh to the 
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position of small jag ir dars ; and they lost everything when the holdings of the 
chiefs were confiscated by the British Government for participation in the 
rebellion of 1848. Ishri Singh's jagirs were in a different country, and he 
was not of the Katoch faction, or concerned in the rebellion ; so his jagirs 
remained untouched. 

Ishri Singh was succeeded by his son Kishan Singh, on whose death, 
sonless, in 1879, the jagir lapsed under the terms of the grant. In consider¬ 
ation, however, of the high rank and lineage of the family, the jagir in the 
village of Reh, Nurpur, yielding Us. 1,800 per annum, was released to 
Shankar Singh, senior representative of the elder branch, subject to pay¬ 
ment of one-fourth of the revenue as nmarana and to provision of 
maintenance for the widows and the junior members of the family, 

Shankar Singh was a General in the Kashmir army, and his son 
Raghunath Singh is the present head of the family. He is a Divisional 
Darbari, a Kotvval or Zaildar iu the Nurpur Tahsil and a member of the 
Local Board of Nurpur and of the District Board of Kangra. The 
family owns 687 ghumaos of forest and cultivated lands in the village of 
Reh, and about 2,000 ghumaos in Riali, both in the Nurpur Tahsil. 

Mian Raghunath Singh also received a grant of 5 squares of land in 
the Chenab Colony. The jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the 
Civil Courts. 

Mian Hira Singh is a Risaldar in the 19th Bengal Lancers, and the 
following members of the family are in the service of the Kashmir State• 

Sardar Nihal Singh., is a General in the State army. He received the 
title of Sardar Bahadur in 1897. 

Mian Raghbir Singh and Gandharb Singh are Majors and Mian Hoshiar 
Singh is Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-m-Chief of the State. 

Mians Bhikarn Singh and Piar Singh are Forest Ofiicers. 
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THAKUR AMAR CHAND WAZIR OF LAHAUL, 


US 



Six generations. 


Bhag ChancL 


Tara Chand 


Ratah Ohand f 

(born 1888). Thalmr Hari Chand 


(died 1900). 




Tiiakue Amab Chand 
(BORN 1884). 


Mangal Ohand Jai Ohand 
(born 1887). (bora 1871). 


Dharam Ohand Lai Chand 
(born 1902). (born 1896). 


Nil Cliand Rup Ohand 

(born 1897). (bom 1907) H 


Lahaul and Spiti do not form a part of the country described by Mr. 
Barnes as “ hills from time immemorial inhabited by Hindu races living 
under the government of their native kings.’ On the contrary, they 
are Tibetan countries which originally had no connection with India, and 
were included in the Empire of Great Tibet. On the dissolution of this 
Empire in the tenth century many of the outlying - districts were formed into 
independent kingdoms; and in this way a chief of the name of Palgyi 
G-on formed the kingdom of Ladakh, of which Lahaul and &piti were the 
southernmost provinces. The first occasion within historic times on which 
Ladakh became in any degree politically connected with India was in 
1687-88, when in return for aid in repelling an invasion of the Sokpas or 
Kalmach Tartars, a small tribute was paid to the Governor of Kashmir as 
representative of the Emperor of Delhi; but a similar tribute seems to have 
been levied at the same time by the Government of Lhasa. After the break-up 
of the Delhi Empire, the Rajas of Ladakh continued to pay the tribute to 
K'a.alirniv till their country was conquered and annexed to the Punjab in 
1835 by a Dogra force under Wazir Zorawar, sent by Rajas Dhian Singh 
and Gulab Singh, Jammuwala. In what manner and at what time the 
separation from Ladakh took place it is impossible to ascertain; but the 
traditions of the Laliaulis go to show that the connection was severed many 
years ago. It is probable that in the confusion preceding the re-consoli- 
dation of the Ladakh kingdom by Chang Namgyal, Lahaul became 
independent and remained for a short time governed by the Thakurs or 
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petty barons of small clusters of villages. Four or five of these families 
have survived up to the present day, and are still in possession of their 
original territories which they hold in jagir , subject to payment of tribute 
or nazaranu. It is believed that soon after its separation from Ladakh, 
the whole of Lahaul became tributary to the Raja of Chamba, and that 
the part now forming British Lahaul was subsequently transferred from 
Chamba to Kulu. According to the account given by the present Kulu 
Raja, his ancestor in the seventh generation, Bidhi Singh, acquired Lahaul 
from Chamba. Bidhi Singh was son of Raja Jagat Singh, who was a eon- 
temporary of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb; and the date of the acquisition 
may therefore be placed approximately at 1700. It would appear, however, 
that subsequently to this the Lahaulis continued to pay a small annual 
tribute to Ladakh, probably to avert forays and to keep the roads open 
' for trade. Indeed the Lahaulis, without orders, continued to pay this 
tribute to the Governor at Leh up to 1862, when our Government, being 
informed of the fact, prohibited the practice. 

When Lahaul passed into the possession of the British, the jagirs 
enjoyed by the Thakurs were continued to them. Tara Chand, grand* 
father of the present representative, had governed Lahaul under 
I the Sikhs and under the Raja of Kulu. He was appointed Negi or chief 
village headman in administrative charge of the valley. This title was 
5subsequently changed to that of Wazir. In 1861 he was appointed an 
.Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. He died in 1877, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Wazir Hari Chand. He had charge of the 
Wazarat for many years before his father’s death, as his father abstained 
from active interference after 1871 owing to advancing years. Hari. Chand 
on several occasions made himself useful to the Government, In 1858 he 
procured information regarding the death of Mr. Schlagentweifc of the 
Survey Department, who was murdered in Yarkand by Wall Khan 
; of Kokan. These services were suitably rewarded. In 1863-64 he 
i travelled through Tibet and reported on the resources of the country, 
the routes, and the possibilities of developing trade. He accompanied 
Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Yarkand in 1870, and collected much 
valuable information concerning the countries through which their 
|route lay. He was the fifteenth Provincial Darbari of the Kangra 
; District, end was a member of the Local Board of Kulu. He exercised 
judicial powers, and was Sub-Registrar in Lahaul, In consideration of 
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the public duties performed by him, Hari Ohand received an allowance of 
Rs. 550, or one-fourth the revenue of Lahaul; and he appropriated as his 
perquisite all the fines and fees received in criminal and revenue cases 
that came before him. He estimated his income at about Rs. 2,000. He 
died in 1900 and was succeeded by his eldest son Amar Chand, the present 
Thakar, whose guardian during his minority was Thakur Jai Chand, 
British Trade Agent in Gantok. Amar Ohand was invested with 3rd 
class powers in 1903 on attaining his majority. He accompanied Mr. 
Calvert, Assistant Commissioner, on his expedition to Western Tibet and 
was rewarded and thanked by Government for his services. He has 
succeeded to the whole jagir and has in addition income as under:— 


l share of revenue in Khalsa Kothia . 

Compensation for share, of fines in criminal cases 
originally credited to the family 

£th of grazing tax ... . 

•^g-th proceeds of sale of trees 
Fay as Sub-Registrar 


Rs. 

758 

160 

400 

10 

350 


Total 


1,678 
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NONO GUNBO NAMGIAL OF SPITI. 


TANZAM NAMGIAL. 


Nono Durzd 
Tsetan 
(born 1833), 

i 


Karju Rinohen. Tashi Rinchen, Tandup Tashi, Lobzan Ohoriug. 


1 


r 

None Chidup 
Namgial 
(died 1900;. 

Nono Jigmet Tobden 
(died 1900). 


"1 


Nono Durz£ 
Namgial 
(died 1906). 

Nono Gunbo 
Namgial 
(born 1901). 


Jamba Kyamclxo 
(born 1884). 


Jamba Kanciiok. 


The Nono, or “ Great Noble,” Gunbo Namgial is the representative 
of the hereditary Governors of Spiti, formerly one of the southernmost 
provinces of Ladakh, and now a portion of the Kuln sub-division of the 
Kangra District. Spiti is an outlying Tibetan valley among the external 
ranges of the Himalayan system ; it is shut in to the north and divided 
from Ladakh and Chinese Tibet by the great snowy range of the Western 
Himalayas. From its remote and inaccessible situation, Spiti was always 
left to govern itself, and affairs are managed in much the same way at the 
present day. 

Nono Durze Tsetan succeeded his father Tanzam Namgial in 1878, 
when the latter resigned office through old age. He exercised limited 
magisterial powers, and was responsible for the collection of the land 
revenue of Spiti, receiving an allowance of six-sixteenths of the revenue, 
equivalent to Rs. 282. He also held about fifty acres of land, revenue-free, 
and in proprietary right. Durri Tsetan was the sixteenth Provincial 
Darbari of the Kangra District. He resigned in 1890 on the plea of 
short sight and since then events have moved rapidly in this family. 
He was succeeded by his son Nono Chidup Namgial, a minor, with 
Tashi Rinchen as guardian and officiating Nono. Chidup Namgial 
attained his majority and succeeded to his office in 1898 but died in 
1900. His son Nono Jigmet Tobden, a child, was recognised and his 
uncle Durzd Namgial officiated for him. He died, however, in 1900 and 
Durze Namgial became Nono in 1901. Durze Namgial died in 1906, ami 
was succeeded by his son Nono Gunbo Namgial, a child of five years 
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of age. His uncle Jamba Kyamcho carries out his duties. Jamba Kyam- 
cho was brought up in the Tangyut monastejy. He has travelled as far 
as Tisi Lumbo near Lhassa and visited the celebrated Nor monasteiy. 
He finds it difficult to assert his authority in Spiti. 
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WAZIR KARAM SINGH OF BIR. 

WAZIR GOSAUN 
(died 1871). 

Wazie Kabam Singh 
(born 1854). 

i. u 

Bhup Singh 
(born 1871). 

Wazir Karam Singh, Divisional Darbari, is the son of Wazir Gosaun, 
the well-known Finance Minister and Regent of Mandi. At the time of 
annexation Wazir Gosaun wan without exception the most influential man 
in these hills. When the garrison of Fort Kangra refused to surrender, 
he brought about a peaceful solution of the difficulty by his own personal 
exertions. During the Mutiny of 1857, as Regent of Mandi, he placed the 
resources of the State at the disposal of Government, adding a considerable 
contribution from his own private funds. He supplied one hundred and 
twenty-five matohlock-inen to the local authorities of Hoshiarpur, and 
posted some fifty men with the Commissioner at Jullundur. He had also 
made arrangements for furnishing an additional batch of five hundred men 
if any call had arisen for their services. In reward, a jagir, consisting of 
lands situated in the villages of Bir Kohr and Sansal in the Palampur 
Tahsil, of the annual value of Rs. 2,000, was granted to him and his lineal 
male heirs in perpetuity, on condition of good behaviour and service. 

On Gosaun’s death, Karam Singh succeeded to the jagir and the 
extensive lauded and other property acquired by his father ,• hut through 
carelessness and prodigality the greater part of his patrimony has either 
been alienated or is heavily encumbered. 

The jagir is exempt from attachment by process of the Civil Courts. 
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THE LATE LAL SINGH OF NAGROTA. 


Bahadur. 


SARDARU. 

I 


Jwsls. 


Jograj, 


r 




Ram Rath, Balam. 

I ! 


i 


Lai Singh 
(died 1893). 


J 


L. 


r 




—i 

Kiflhan Lai 
(born 1847). 


■'i r 






r~r 


Tulsi Rai Sahib Sohan Sawan Moti Dina Salig Lachhman Kali Slieo 
Ram (died Mangat Lai (born Mai Lai Nath Ram Das (bom Prasad Prasad 
Ram 1800). (died (bora (bom (died 1873). (born (bora 
(bom / 1905). 1865). 1868). 1905). 1874). 1879) 


1903). 

« 

» 

l 


achfo 


1 


1858)* 


Lachhmi Kesko 
Sahai Ram 
(bom (bom 
1879). 1882). 


“I 


f 

Behari Kesri Lai 
Lai (born (born 
1880). 1890). 


■ Ji 

Budhu Joliru Harnam 
Ram Alias Mai Das (born 
Gopal Das (born 1894). 
(born 1899). 

1900). 


~T 1 

Raja Amba 
Ram Prasad 
(bom (died 
1885), 1905). 


1 


r 




Sham Lai Ohima Roshan Lai Chiuii Lol Ratan Lai Pans Lai 
(bom Lai (born (bora (bom (bom (bora 1899). 

1879). 1882). 1886). 1890). 1892). 

L ---a 


Keshori Lai Bansi Lai 
(born 1901), (born 1904), 


I — ' 

Bhagwan Das 
(bora 1899). 


I eh war Das 
(born 190 :i). 


Prem Nath 
(born 1905). 


Lai Singh, Provincial Darbari, was the son of Jograj, Kanungo of 
Nagrota. Jograj, who served as Tabsil Kanungo, inherited several 
petty muafie granted to the family by the Rajas of Kangra; and on his 
death some of these, consisting of about one hundred acres, valued at 
Rs. 215, were continued to his sons during the pleasure of Government and 
on condition of service as Kanungos. Lai Singh served Government for 
many years, and became Naib Tahsildar. The family owns much land in 
proprietary right, paying a revenue of Rs, 4,600 per annum, and 
has some local influence. 

The following members of the family are in serviceRai Sahib Mangat 
Ram is Wa.zir of Kampur Bashahr on Rs. 200 per mensem; Lala Sohan 
Lai is a Tahsildar on Rs. 200; Moti Lai, Kaistha, Bar.-at-Law, is Honorary 
Secretary of Pharmsala Municipal Committee and a member of the 
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District Board; L. Sham Lai, M, A., is a Pleader. Other members of th» 
family hold appointments in the Subordinate Revenue Establishment of 
the district. Salig Ram, son of Lai Singh, was appointed Zaildar and 
died in 1905. 
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RAJA RAGHUNATH SINGH OF JASWAN. 
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RAJA NARPAT SINGH 
(died 1782). 

Umed Singh 
(died 1854). 


Jai Singh 
(died 1856). 


Pirthi Singh 
(died 1846). 


—^ 

Ran Singh 
(died 1892). 

J 


Narendra Singh 
(died 1849). 


rr~ 

Sheo Raj Singh 
(died 1898). 


r 


- — ) 

Raja Raohunath 
Singh (bokn 1852). 

_j 


Laohhraan, Singh 
(born 1902). 


A son not yet 
named (born 
1904). 


Raja Raghunath Singh belongs to the Kasib got of the Chandarbansi 
Rajputs, having a common origin with the old chiefs of the Kangra 
district. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the Jaswan branch 
separated and established a principality in the lower hills with Rajpura 
as their capital. They were, however* obliged to acknowledge the supre¬ 
macy of the Mughal Emperors, and paid tribute at irregular intervals 
down t»o the time of Raja Narpafc Singh, who died in 1782. His son 
Umed Singh was then an infant, and offered but a feeble resistance to the 
encroachments of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who a few years later began 
to extend his power along the north of the Sutlej. In 1815 the Maharaja, 
not content with a simple acknowledgment of his suzerainty, compelled 
Umed Singh to yield his territory by keeping him in confinement at 
Lahore until he had signed a surrender of his rights. Thus reduced to a 
state of vassalage, the Raja became a mere Jagirdar of twenty-one 
villages in the Jaswan Dun, valued at Rs, 12,000 per annum. 

Hoshiarpur, with the rest of the Jullundur Doab, was annexed at) the 
close of the Sikh War in 1846. The Raja of Jaswan and the other 
Rajput Princes, judging doubtless by the liberal treatment the Simla hill 
chiefs had received at our hands, were under the belief that with the 
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coming of the English the powers of sovereignty formerly enjoyed by 
them would be restored. But no such hopes had ever really been held 
out, and they had done nothing to entitle them to privileges which they 
had not exercised for years. If et they felt bitterly disappointed when 
they discovered, that a change of rulers had brought with it no ameliora¬ 
tion of their condition; and all of them no doubt sympathised with the. 
attempt made in 1848 by Raja Umed Singh and some other petty chiefs 
of the lower Sawaliks to break free from the new yoke. The revolt was 
speedily suppressed. John Lawrence, then Commissioner of Hoshiarpur, 
attacked the Raja's forts at Amb and A kb.rot, took them and razed them 
to the ground. His possessions were confiscated, and he and his son Jai 
Singh were deported to iurnaon, in the North-West Provinces. Ran 
Singh, son of Jai Singh, was, however, permitted to reside in Jammu 
with his son Raghunath Singh, who was married to the daughter of the 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh. He was afterwards allowed to return to his home 
at Amb, receiving a cash pension of Rs. 200 from the British Government 
until his death in 1892, Raja Raghunath Singh is Ran Singh's only sur¬ 
viving son, Ho usually resides at Ramkot, in the Jammu State. In 
1877, at the Maharaja's earnest solicitation, His Excellency the Viceroy 
assigned to him the land revenue derived from the villages con¬ 
stituting the Jaswan Principality at the time of its annexation to 
the British Government. In accordance with the terms of this 
grant, the jagir originally held by Raja Umed Singh, consisting of 
twenty-one villages in the Jaswan Dun, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 18,442 per annum, was assigned to Raja Raghunath Singh, be¬ 
sides the. revenue-free proprietary right in twenty-five acres of the 
family garden at Amb, Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, and the buildings 
at Rajpura close by, which formed the old palace of the late Raja 
Umed Singh. Raja Raghunath Singh has a daughter who is married 
in the family of H. II. the Raja of Chamba, 

He is a Provincial Darbari and on account of his ancient lineage 
and connection by marriage with the Maharaja of Kashmir he was 
granted the personal title of Raja in 1895. 
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SODHI RAM NARAYAN SINGH OF ANANDPUR. 


SHAM OHAND. 


IndarJSingh Nahar Singh Udai Singh. Khemiingh Prem Singh Ohaur Singh , Jowahir 
(died childless), (died 1795). (died 1718). ' (died 17^). Singh. 


r 


j 


Surjan Singh JaiBingh 
(died 1815). (dead). 


Six Six One 

generations, generations, generation 
(died out). 


Six 

generations. 


, f — 

Tilok Singh 
(died 1824 
childless). 


Didar Singh 
(died 1839 
childless). 


Diwan Singh 
vdied 1850). 


r- 

Brijendra Singh 
(died 187.1). 


Narendra Singh 
(born 1844). 


Gajendra Singh 
(died 1899). 


Bar Narayan Singh 
(died 1889). 


n 


Ham Narayan 
Sin on (born 
1871). 

_j 


Moti Singh 
bom 1871). 


Gurbachan Singh 
(bom 1893). 


r— 

Autar Singh 
(born 1902). 


Jagiar Singh 
(born 1903). 


Harkishan Singh 
(born 1891). 


1 

Pritam Singh 
(born 1895). 


The Anandpur Sodliis are Andh Khatri Sikhs, and claim descent from 
Guru Ram Das, fourth in succession to Baba Nanak. It was he who built i 
the famous temple known as the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, thus securing 
to that city the honour of being the permanent head-quarters of Sikhism 
throughout the Punjab. Guru Ram Das had three sons, Pirthi Ohand, 
Mohandeo and Arjun, of whom the youngest took the gadi on his father’s 
death. Most of the Sodhis of the Ferozepore, Jnllundur and Shahptir J 
districts and of Patiala and other Punjab States, are descended from Pirthi IS 
Ohand, while those of Anandpur in Hoshiarpur, and Kartarpur in Julhm- § 
dur are of the children of Arjun. Mohandeo was an ascetic and did not 
marry. Guru Arjun devoted himself to the compiling and arranging of 
the Granth Sahib, or Sacred Volume, in its present form. His son Guru 
Har Gobind is said to have possessed both spiritual and temporal excellence. 
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He acquired lands, founded villages and met his natural foes, the 
Muhammadans, in many pitched battles, adding all the time to the strength 
of his own sect by proselytising on a large scale wherever he went. Gum 
Tegh Bahadur, youngest son of Har Gobind, also proved a vigorous mis¬ 
sionary, doing much to strengthen the position of the Sikhs, though he 
often endangered their existence by his fiery zeal and blind trust in 
Divine support. His head was cutoff by the Emperor Aurangzeb, who 
perceived the necessity of suppressing the young sect and did his best to 
check its growth. With his father’s death, to avenge. Guru Gobind Singh 
was the bitter enemy of all Muhammadans. He was the last of the Gurus ; 
the favourite hero in Sikh history, whose miracles rival the older records, 
and whose acts of bravery and charity are sung by every Sikh mother to 
her son. Guru Gobind Singh was,-in his turn, crushed and broken by the 
Mughals. His four sons were slain in their father's lifetime, and for a 
moment the flame of fanaticism appeared to have been stamped out, for 
there was no one worthy to succeed the Guru and his place still remains 
unfilled. A spiritual successor is believed to be on his way, and the Sikhs 
watch constantly for his' v coming; but Gobind Singh is still the last of the 
recognised heads of the faith. He was nominally succeeded as temporal 
leader by his uncle Suraj Mai, a man of no energy or character, who 
never had the people with him, and under whose weak sway the cause 
only suffered harm. It is unnecessary to follow the family history step 
by step. Gulab Rai, grandson of Suraj Mai, rebuilt the town of Anand- 
pur, destroyed by the Muhammadans in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, 
arid purchased extensive plots of land from Raja Bhirn Chand of Bilaspur, 
thus largely helping to restore the social position of the family, upon 
which much of their religious influence depended. From his four 
nephews, Nahar Singh, (Jdai Singh, Khem Singh and Chaur Singh, are 
descended the Anandpur Sodhis in four branches known as the Bari , 
Dusrij Tisri and Ghcmthi Sarkars. The Anandpur Sodhis have always 
been treated with the greatest respect as representatives of the fountain 
head of the Sikh faith. In the Khalsa days it was a matter of import¬ 
ance to secure their co-operation when an expedition on a large scale was 
being organised south of the Sutlej; and the four brothers mentioned above’ 
were constantly out on the war-path towards the end of the eighteenth 
"century. They were usually present in the exercise of their spiritual 
functions, taking no active part in the fighting, and merely exhorting the 
more fiery Jats to go in and win. But their share of the plunder 
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was always handsome, a sure proof of the high value attaching to their 
services. At annexation they held jagirs valued at a lakh and a half per 
annum. They were naturally dissatisfied at the coming of the English. 

It meant loss of dignity and comparative ruin to them ; and they did ! 
all their timid natures permitted to thwart our officers and discredit our ;j 
actions in the eyes of the people. But the people failed to respond: they 
had been too completely crushed to be in much spirit to resist a power 
that had recently broken to pieces a disciplined army. The Sodhis found 
themselves temporarily paralyzed. They were obliged to accept the new : 
rule, tardily and sulkily, and to secure the best terms they could for 
themselves. Weapons had been found concealed in their villages iii 
disobedience of the order requiring the immediate surrender oi all arms ; 
treasonable letters came to light which might justly have led their 
writers'to the scaffold; but every consideration was shown to a family’ 
that' had some reason for objecting to a change of Government/ and the 
Sodhis were dealt with in a spirit of liberality which they could hardly 
have expected, and which no doubt has since been gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged by the whole Sikh nation. Cash allowances, aggregating fts, 55,200, 
were made to the different members of the Anandpur house in 1847, 
These, however, gradually lapsed with the lives of the holders and had 
thirty years later dwindled down to Rs. 9,924. But it was not the desire 
of Government that the family should sink into poverty after a genera¬ 
tion. The question was taken up and settled m 1684 by the sanctioning 
of a scheme regulating the scale of pension for each recipient, and 
securing succession to next heirs on fixed principles. Under this scheme 
the head of the house was declared entitled to an allowance in perpetuity 
of Rs. 2,400 per annum, descending integrally to the representative of the 
family for the time being. The heirs of all other recipients were permit- ‘ 
ted to succeed to one-haif subject to the commutation of all pensions of 
less.-than fifty rupees, provision for the widows and unmarried daughters 
being in all cases made from, the other half of the allowances. 

Prominent among the representative Sodhis of Anandpur are 
Ram Narayan Singh and his uncle Narendra Singh and also Narendra 
Singh Kuraliwala, so called from Mauza Kurali, in the Arnbala district 
which was once in possession of the family. They are all three' 
Barbaras, the first and last being Provincial, and are descended from- 
Sodhi Sham Chand. Narendra Singh Kuraliwala is the great-grandson 
of Chaur Singh, 
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Item Narayan Singh represents the senior branch, descended 
irom Nahar Singh/ and known as the Bari Sarkar. Sodlii Nahar Singh 
held a large number of jagir village's yielding more than a lakh of rupees. 
He died in 1795. His grandson .Diwan Singh was at the head of the 
family in 1846 when the Jullundur Doab was annexed. As already 
stated, the conduct of the Sodhis generally was unsatisfactory at that period 
and they suffered in the confiscation of their estates. Diwan Smgh waj 
awarded a cash allowance of Its. 8,400 per annum. He died in UoO 
His grandsons Har Narayan and Ram Narayan were minors and their 
estates were placed under the management of their uncle Narendra Smgh, 
who was appointed guardian by the District Judge of Hoshiarpur. 
Sodhi Har Narayan Singh, the elder son, died in 1889. Sodhi Narenda 
Singh uncle of Ram Narayan Singh, is a gentleman of position and 
substance, and has much local influence. He is an Honorary Magistrate 
and a member of the Municipal Committee of Anandpur and of the 
District Board and a Divisional Darbari., 

There is a jagir assignment in Patiala of Rs. 10,000 per annum 
shared in proportion by Ram Narayan Singh, his undo and his cousin. 
&>dhi Ram Narayan Singh also holds a village in jagir from the Rap of 
Faridkot, yielding Rs. 475 per annum; and Narendra Singh and his 
nephew Gurbachan Singh enjoy a small jagir in the Nalagarh State. 
The uncle and nephews are joint owners of Chak Guru, Tahsil Nawa> 
shahr, Jullundur, and of small pilots in Gangawal, h iratpur and other vil- 
laar03 in Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur. Ram Narayan Singh also draws the fixed 
cash allowance of Rs. 2,400.,per annum as head of the family. He is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge and also a Provincial Darbari. Ho 
is married to a daughter of the late Bawa Sir Khem Singh, Bedi, K.C.I. E., 
of Rawalpindi. 

'Chelate Maharaja of Patiala and the present Raja of Kapurthala 
received the Pahal or ceremony of initiation into tho Sikh religion at the 
hands of the late Sodhi Har Narayan Singh. 

The second branch descended from Udai Smgh, called the Dusri 
Sarlear, is represented by Narayan Singh and Puran Singh, neither of 
whom is a Darbari. They enjoy pensions from Government. 

Sodhis Nihal Singh and Jshwar Singh were the most prominent 
representatives of the third branch, descended lrom Khem Singh, known 
as the fieri Sarhar. Nihal Singh was a Darbari. He received a pension 
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of Rs, 600 per annum, and hold in jagir Mauzas Jhabkara and Maheshpnr 
in the GurdaspUr district, yielding Rs. 2,005 per annum. He died in 1891. 
Kalian Singh, the eldest son of Kesar Singh and grandson of Khem 
Singh, died in 1846. His son Partab Singh inherited a jagir of 
Rs. 19,900. This was resumed on annexation with the other Bodhijaqirsy 
but as it subsequently appeared that Partab Singh's behaviour was not 
snqh as to deserve the entire resumption of his estate, he was allowed to 
retain a portion, yielding Rs. 2,500, in sixteen villages in Tahsils Gurdas- 
pur, Ratala and Shakargarh of the Gurdaspur district, and in Mauzas 
Qobindpur and Ohahnat of the Gujranwala district. His son Hardit 
Singh and grandsons Ishwar Singh and Kishan Singh succeeded to this 
jagir . Hardit Singh received a pension of Rs. 800 per annum. Ishwar 
Singh was a JDarhari and an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He and his 
brother enjoyed each a family pension of Rs. 200 per annum. Hardit 
Singh died in 1901 and Ishwar Singh in 1899, both without issue. 
Kishan Singh is an Honorary Magistrate at Anandpur. 

The fourth branch, descended from Ohaur Singh, called the Ghauthi 
Sarkar, is at present represented by Narendra Singh Kuraliwala, who was 
born in 1841. He enjoyed a large jagir until the annexation in 1846. A 
portion in the Ambala district was confiscated, and in lieu thereof he received 
a cash allowance of Rs. 4,800 per annum. The jagir in the Hoshiarpur 
and Julluridur districts detailed below is still held by him :— 


Sansowal 

Naloti 

Ahlgroon 

Muhammacipur 


Tithsil 

Una. 

Tab ail 


District 

Hoshiarpur. 


1 


) 


Do. 

Julluudur. 


Value Rs , 1,625, 


j 


{ Girlishankar, 

•o i Tab ail ) 

BaruaIa x Nav^ahahr. I 

He also has proprietary rights in two villages in the Una Tahsi! 
aggregating one thousand ghumaos . He is an Honorary Magistrate at 
Anandpur, and a Provincial Darbari. 

The offerings at Gurdwaras Dam dam a andTegh Bahadur go to all Sham 
Chand's descendants in ancestral shares. The pujaris of the Anandpur 
Gurd'wara take the receipts of the Lohgarh shrine. Sodhi Khom Singh's 
descendants exclusively enjoy the offerings of the Aganpur Gurdivara, 
Kaban Singh's surviving descendants are allowed a small share of tho takings 
of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. Nahijr Singh's descendants receive the 
offerings of the Baba Gurditta Gurdwara at Kiratpur, and share equally 
with the descendants of Khem Singh in the receipts of the two Parthalpuri 
temples in the same place. 
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BEDI SUJAN SINGH OF UNA. 


BABA KALA DHABI 
(died 1738). 


Kur Singh. 


Autar Chand. 


Jit Singh 
(died 1773). 


Dharm Chand. 


. . 1 

Sagar Chanel. 


Bishan Singh 
(ancestor of the late 
Baba Sir Khein Singh 
Bedi, k. o. I e.) 


r— 

Sahib Singh 
(died 1834). 


Mahbub Singh. 


I 

Tegh Singh. 


Bikram Singh 
(died L863). 


Suraj Singh 
(died 1864). 


Bedi Sujan Singh 
i born 1845). 


Bam Kishan Singh 
(bom 1874). 


Manmohan Singh 
(born 1879). 


Sheo Dev Singh 
(born 1886). 


Sanwal Singh 
(born 1898). 


Dev Indar Singh 
(born 1904). 


Bedi Kala Bhari, a descendant of Baba Nanak, crossed over from 
.Dora Baba Nanak, Gurdaspur, early in the last century, and after 
wandering about the Julhmdur Doab for some years, finally settled 
down at Una, Hoshiarpur, where he attracted a crowd of followers, who 
flocked to hear his eloquent disquisitions on the Granth Sahib , a book as 
difficult of understanding then as in the present day. The Jaswal Raja Ham 
Singh made himself popular by granting the Bedi the revenues of seventy 
ghumoas of land. Kala Dhari’s sons scattered after his death in 1738. 
Autar Chand settled at Barian in the Garhshankar tahsil, where his 
descendants still hold a muafi. Dharm Chand returned to Dera 
Baba Nanak. Sagar Chand died without issue. Jit Singh succeeded his 
father in spiritual matters; but there was little religious zeal in him, and 
had it not been for his celebrated son Bedi Sahib Singh, the family would 
in all likelihood have sunk into insignificance. Sahib Singh was fortunate 
enough, shortly after his father’s death, to be chosen as arbitrator by the 
parties in a land dispute between Sardar Gurdit Singh of Santokgarh 
and Raja Umed Singh of Jaswan; and so pleasantly did he arrange 
matters that he received for his trouble the taluha of Una from the Raja, 
while Gurdit Singh made him jagirdar in the rich village of Kulgaraon, 
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Tims honoured, the Bedi soon became a man of authority on religious and 
social questions. He acquired immense influence all over the Jullundur 
Doab ; and even in the Manjha country, which he frequently visited, 
crowds would gather to listen to his fiery eloquence. The Raja of 
Kahlur found it politic to present him with the village of Band Lahri, and 
others in a position to do so were eager to press land-grants upon him, 
large or small, according to their means. Even Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
smitten by his sanctity, and in appreciation of his worth, added Udhowali, 

• Gujranwala, to the Bedi’s ever-increasing possessions. We find the Raja 
Sahib Singh of Patiala referring in correspondence to the Bedi as Baba 
Sahib* Bedi Sahib Singhji.” Later on we find the Bedi accompanying 
Ranjit Singh on several of his expeditions'; and it may be presumed that 
the Maharaja benefited by the presence of such a zealous and holy man 
m his camp, for he rewarded him generously from time to time with 
portions of the spoils which fell to him as victor. But many villages thus 
acquired were resumed by Ranjit Singh’s immediate successors. 

In 1794, the Bedi proclaimed a religious war against the Maler Kotla 
Afghans whom he accused of killing cows, and induced Sardars Tara Singh 
Glieba, Bhagel Singh, Bhanga Singh Thane&ar and several other chiefs 
to join him. They were men who thought little of religion and a great deal 
of plunder, and who considered a religious cry as good as any other, so 
long as they could kill and pillage. The unfortunate Maler Kotla Afghans, 
under At a U1 lab Khan, made a stout resistance, but they were overpowered 
and defeated, and fled to Kotla, which the Bedi immediately invested. 
Ata Ullah Khan sent off messengers to Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala 
begging for assistance, and as a force under Bakhshi Seda and Sardar 
Chen Singh was encamped close by at Amargarh, it soon reached the 
town and obliged the Bedi to withdraw across the Sutlej. 

Four years later, in 1798, the Bedi preached at Amritsar a second 
religious war against the Rajput Muhammadans of Rai Kot, on the same 
pretext as the last. The Sikhs again crossed the Sutlej, about seven 
thousand in number, and overran Rai Kot, which included Jagraon, Rai 
Kot, Ludhiana, and the neighbouring country. The Chief, Rai Alyas was 
only fifteen years of age; but his principal officer, Roshan Khan, made 
a gallant stand at the village of Jodh, and would have repulsed the Sikhs 
had he not been killed by a musket-shot when his troops, disheartened, 
took to flight. Rai Alyas sent to his neighbours for help, and the chiefs 
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of Patiala and Jind, with Bhai Lai Singh, of Kaithal, and Jodh Singh of 
Kalsia, collected their forces and marched towards Ludhiana, drawing the 
Sikhs before them and recovering the villages which the Bedi had seized. 
Driven out of some villages, Bedi Sahib Singh seized others. To Mansur 
he was invited by the zamindars, weary of thg^tyranny of Slier Khan, the 
collector of Rai Alyas, and the Naubat Fort came into his possession, while 
he built a new one in the village of Doghari. He next took the town of 
Ludhiana and laid siege to the fort, which he would doubtless have captured 
had not Rai Alyas induced him to retire across the Sutlej by threatening 
to send for the celebrated George Thomas of Hissar.* 

Bedi Sahib Singh died in 1834. His eldest son Bislian Singh had, in 
his father’s lifetime, taken up his abode at Malsian, Jullundur, receiving an 
allowance of Rs. 6,000 per annum from the revenues of Chabiclira and 
Wasilpur, assigned to Sahib Singh by the Maharaja. Bikram Singh, third 
son, succeeded his father in the bulk of the acquired property, and on him 
also descended the spiritual mantle as representative of Baba Nanak 
between the Sutlej and Beas. His position was recognised at Lahore, and 
for some years the family continued to thrive. But things changed with the 
advent of the British. The Manjha jagirs were resumed, with others, as 
enquiry exposed the feeble title and short lived possession of the Bedi. A 
consolidated jagir , valued at Rs. 31,212 per annum in lieu of all claims, 
was offered and indignantly refused. The Government had grounds for 
believing in Bikram Singh’s disloyalty and was nob disposed to treat him 
with the liberality a ready acquiescence in the new state of things would 
have secured him. Fire-arms, which he should have surrendered, were 
found concealed in his garden, and other proofs were present of his 
readiness to rebel if any one would take the lead. The first offer was 
accordingly modified, and Rs. 12,000 were refused by him as was the 
larger sum. Then came the local rebellion in 1848, during the second 
Sikh War, of the hill chiefs having possessions north of Hoshiarpur. 
Foremost amongst thorn wore the Rajas of Kangra, Jaswan and Datarpur. 
The rising was speedily put down by John Lawrence, then Commissioner 
of the Trans-Sutlej States, who swept down the Dun with five hundred 
men and four, guns, securing the rebellious Rajas, who were expatriated 
and their possessions confiscated. Bedi Bikram Singh threw whatever 
weight he had into the movement, hoping that his luck was about to 
turn. He was marching towards Hoshiarpur, to raise the country, and 


# Vide Griffin’s Rajas of the Punjab. 
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had halted at Maili, eight miles off, when, hearing of the break-tip of the 
Rajas' forces, he changed his plans and fled in all haste across the Beas 
to Maharaja Sher Singh. He gave himself up later on, and was 
permitted to reside at Amritsar, his lands being declared forfeit, on an 
allowance of Rs, 2,000 per annum, which he enjoyed until his death in 
1808. 

Bedi Bikrain Singh s eldest son died in 1864. A maintenance 
allowance of Rs. 1,100, raised to Rs. 2,300 per annum three years later, 
was granted to the second son, Sujan Singh, who now stands at the head 
of the family. His case was re-considered in 1888, and it was thought 
advisable with the object of resuscitating the fortunes of a fallen house, 
which once wielded vast power and which is still held in veneration by a 
large section of the Sikh community—to grant him, in lieu of the cash 
allowance, a jagir valued at Rs. 2,484 in the villages of Arniala, Lai Singh 
and Una, Tahsil Una, The BediV muafi lands and gardens yield an addi¬ 
tional income of about Rs. 500 per annum; and he owns six hundred and 
seventy ghumaos in Arniala, Kotla Lai Singh, NangaJ Kalanand Nurpur, 
Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, besides small plots in Gujranwala and Shahpur! 
He is an Honorary Magistrate, President of the Una Municipal Committee, 
member of the District Board, and one of the leading Provincial Da-rbaris 
of the Hoshiarpur district. 
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MIAN UDHAM SINGH OF PIRTHJPUR. 


BAJA ANANT C PIANO. 

Raja Gobind Ohand 
(died 1818.) 

Raja Jagat Ohand 
(died 1877). 


Mian Devi Ohand 
(died 1384). 


Man eland 
(died 1857). 


-^ 

Mian Udham Singh 
(born 1838). 


r .~i r~ t -r i 

Su rma Oliand Raghbir Ohand Solian Singh Ilukam Singh Partab Singh 

(died 1902). (died 1807). (born 1865), (bom 1871). (born 1878). 


Mian Balded Ohand 
(born 1867). 


Bair ax Ohand 
(born 1869). 


~~ ") 

Abrai Ohand 
(born 1887). 


The early history of Mian Udham Singh's fatnily is as interesting 
from a mythical point of view as that of Rai Hira Ohand of Babhaur, 
Both go back to Bhutn Ohand, the Heaven-born. But they branched away 
from each other about twenty generations ago, when Gani Chaild, son ot 
Raja Megh Ohand, came down from the higher mountains and founded 
the kingdom of Goler, near Gopipur Dera, Kangra, ]ust north of the 
Hoshiarpur boundary line. flis possessions passed to Ms elder son 
Makamal Ohand. The younger, Sir Data, moved south into the present 
Dasuya Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, and there established the small Rajput 
State of Datarpur, which had an existence of many hundred years. The 
rulers were practically independent until the beginning of the last century 
when Maharaja Ran jit Singh began to interest himself in their affairs. 
Raja Gobind Ohand, grandfather of the present representative, 

having failed to obey the Maharaja's summons to attend at Lahore, was 
deprived of his sovereign powers and reduced to til© status of a jagirdar. 
On his death in 1818, his son Raja Jagat Ohand was allowed a jcigir grant 
of Rs, 4,600; and was in the enjoyment of this income when the Doab be- 
ycame British territory in 1846. The Rajput Princes of Kangra had been 
Junder the impression that the accession of the English would be marked 
|by the restoration to them of all their ancient rights and privileges, of 
which they had been shorn by the Sikhs; and bitter was their disappoint¬ 
ment on finding that the new rulers were by no means inclined to alter 
the state of affairs which existed on their taking over the country. The 
revolt of the Jaswan and Datarpur Rajas and its speedy suppression by 
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Sir John Lawrence has. been described in another chapter. Raja Jagat 
Ohand was made prisoner and deported with his eldest eon Devi Chand 
to Almora, in the North-West Provinces. They were allowed a mainte¬ 
nance grant Rs. 3,600 per annum. 

Raja Jagat Ohand died in 1877. His youngest son Udham Singh, 
who lives in Pirthipur, Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, enjoys a pension of 
Rs. 600 per annum and his stepmother has a similar allowance. Mian 
Devi Ohand, the eldest son, died in 1884, leaving two sons. The elder 
Surma Chand was a Colonel in the army of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jammu. He received & jagir allowance of Rs. 600 per annum from Gov¬ 
ernment, which was increased to Rs. 1,200 on the death of his brother 
Raghbir Chand. He died in 1902. The second son, Raghbir Ohand, held 
office under the Raja of Mandi who married first his sister and afterwards 
his daughter. After the death of his mother Raghbir Chand’s jagir al¬ 
lowance from Government was raised from Rs. 420 to Rs. 600 per annum, 
the same amount as that of his brother Surma Chanel, in addition to which 
he was allowed Rs. 300 per mensen by the Mandi State and held a village 
valued at Rs. 1,000. He died in 1897, and his family have been granted 
a pension of Rs. 250 a month by the State. His Government jagir 
allowance was transferred to his brother Surma Ohancl as head of the 
family, who thus drew Rs. 1,200 per annum. On Surma Ohand’s death 
without issue the whole of the allowance of Rs. 1,200 was granted to his 
nephew Baldeo Chand, Raghbir Chand’s eldest son, subject to the 
provision of suitable maintenance for Surma Chand's three widows. It was 
agreed to give them Rs. 15 a month each, or Rs. 540 per annum. Both 
Surma Ohand and Ragh.br Chand were connected by marriage with 
the Raja of Sirmur. Mian Udham Singh is married to a cousin of Rai 
Hira Chand of Babhaur. He is a Divisional Darbari and, as the only 
Darbari in the family, has been shown as its head in this and in the last 
edition, though Mian Baldeo Chand is really the representative of the 
elder branch. 


The family are Dadwal Rajputs. 
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NARENDRA SINGH OF KATHGARH. 


JHANDA SINGH 
(died 1797). 


Sham Singh. 


Tara Singh 
(died 1831). 
1 _ 


Asa Singh. 


Fateh Singh. 


Harsa Singh 
(died 1887). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1828). 


Khushhal Singh 
(died 1854). 

.J 


Gulab Singh 
(born 1846). 


Jaswant Singh 
(born 1849). 


Dayal Singh 
(born 1864), 


Maisa Singh 
(born 1878), 


r 

Sardar Bahadur 
Rajendra Singh 
(died 1891), 

t _:. 


-~ 

Indar Singh, 
(died 1854). 


r 






Narendra Singh Hahendra Gajendra Singh 
alias Bakhtawar Singh (born 1892), 
Singh (born 1886). (born 1888). 




r 


. r 

Narayan Singh 
(died 1897). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(born 1873). 




Balwanfc Singh Amar Singh Harbans Singh 
(born 1883.) (bomlBScO. (born 1888). 


Sunmvkh Singh 
(born 1889), 


Shadh/u Singh 
(born 1891). 


Jhanda Singh of Sultan Wind, Amritsar, like many other Manjha Jats 
of liis time, took advantage of the break-up of the Mughal power to secure 
an estate for himself in semi-independence. Having seized certain villages 
in Sialkot which he made over to his younger brother, he turned eastwards 
to the rich country between the Sutlej and Beas. This was in 1759. He 
acquired sixteen villages in Ilahas Basi Kalan and Singriwala, Tahsil 
Hoshiarpur, forty villages in Katgarh, and seventeen in llaka Jamiatgarh, 
Tahsil Garhshankar, yielding an annual revenue of about one lakh. He 
died in 1797, and was succeeded in his Hoshiarpur estates by his son Tara 
Singh, who built five small forts, still in existence, for the protection of 
the patrimony. But he had to admit the supremacy of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh; his acknowledgment taking the usual form of a supply of horsemen 
fixed according to the extent of his holdings. 
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He was succeeded it) 1831 by liis only surviving son Khushhal Singh, 
who became a favourite of the Maharaja, and accompanied him on many 
of his expeditions. He was connected by marriage with Sardar Lehna 
Singh Majithia of Amritsar, and after the annexation was given a life 
ycigir of eighteen villages, yielding Rs, 10,371 3 in Hospiaipmr, while 
still holding that of Sultan Wind in the Amritsar district, valued at 
Es. 2,031. He died early in 1854, and one of his sons Indar Singh 
followed him to the grave within six months, leaving the late Sardar 
Rajendra Singh, then seven years old, as the sole surviving member of 
the family. The boy was placed undercharge of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Hoshiarpur, and received a good education at the District school. The 
family jagir, spread over four villages in Tahsil Hoshiarpur, seven in 
Tahsil Garhshankar and one (Sultan Wind) in Amritsar, was much 
reduced, yielding only Rs 3,000 per annum; though in addition there were 
the proprietary rights in 1,600 ghumaos of land in the same tahsils. For 
the greater part of his life Rajendra Singh lived at Katgarh, Garhshankar 
and Hoshiarpur; and was circle Z aildar, Honorary Magistrate, Sub-Registrar 
and Civil Judge within the limits of the Balachaur Police Thana. He 
also became President of the Garhshankar Local Board and member of 
the Hoshiarpur District Board, being afterwards appointed a member of 
the Committee of the Aitchison College, Lahore. The title of Sardar 
Bahadur was conferred upon him in January 1888. The Sardar held a 
seat in Provincial Darbars and was a man of great influence in his own 
part of the country; he was also one of the few members of the old Sikh 
aristocracy who accommodated himself to the changed spirit of the times. 
As an instance of his progressive views it may be recorded that he took 
a prominent part in the movement for the reduction of marriage expendi¬ 
ture among the Jats. He was connected by marriage with the houses of 
Sardar Nahar Singh of Ahmad Kalan, Amritsar; Sardar Sheo Dev Singh 
of Lidhran, Ludhiana j and Sardar Lehna Singh of Harpargarh, Nabha, 
and chief of Mammajra, Ambala. He died in 1891 and left two sons, 
both minors, a third son being born after his death. The estate was 
placed under the management of the Court of Wards and the sons as they 
reached a suitable age were sent to the Aitchison College. The eldest son 
Bakhtawar Singh is now of age. He has not yet succeeded to his fathers 
seat in Darbar. The division of the estate, which is worth over Rs. 12,000 
per annum, is likely to be a matter of dispute, as the eldest son, 
who is by the first wife/pleads the custom of “ Chandavand” and 
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claims half the estate, while a claim, on the plea of the custom ot 
“ Pagvand” for an equal division of the property has been put forward 
on behalf of the two younger brothers by their mother, the surviving 
widow. The management of the estate by the Court of Wards has been 
profitable and has resulted in a balance of about Rs. 20,000, representing 
surplus income. 

Mention may here be made of the elder branch of the family, 
descended from Jhanda Singh's son Sham Singh, who succeeded to the 
Amritsar, Sialkot and Jammu properties, said to have yielded over a lakh 
of rupees income. Harsa Singh, son of Sham Singh, was a distinguished 
soldier in the Khalsa army, and commanded one of the regiments of the 
French brigade. He had the rank of General under Maharaja Sher 
Singh. In 1849 he espoused the national cause and fought on the wrong 
side at Multan, thus forfeiting a jagir of Rs. 25,000. In 1857 he took 
service in the 11th Bengal Lancers as a Risaldar and proved himself a 
gallant soldier. He retired in 1860 with the title of Sardar, and a 
pension of Rs. 600 per annum. One-half of this was continued to his 
son Gulab Singh, who became the head of the family on Sardar Harsa 
Singh's death in 1887. Sardar Harsa Singh was a Provincial Darbari of 
the Amritsar district, and resided at Sultan Wind. Gulab Singh was 
chief Lambardar of the village and possessed considerable local influence. 
He died in 1897. His brother Jaswant Singh was a Risaldar in the 11th 
Bengal Lancers, and for his services in connection with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission received the Order of Merit. Jaswant Singh's 
son Narayan Singh served as a Dafadar in his father’s Regiment and 
was killed in action in 1897. The family owns about two hundred and 
fifty acres of land. 
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RANA LEHNA SINGH OF MANASWAL. 


Dayal 


Singh 


Lai eland 

(died 1855). 


JAGAR CHAND. 

I 


Zalim Singh 
(died 1854). 


1 


Man Singh. Padam Singh. 


Five generations. 


(- 

Dhiau Singh 
(died 1884). 

_J 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1871). 


Two genera* 
tions. 


Three generations. 


Three Khnshhal Singh Sahib Singh Rana Lehna Sham Singh 

generations. (died 1854). (died 1881). Singh (born (died 1901). 

1836). 

1_J 

f 


Udham Singh 
(died 1899). 


Apendra Singh Ram Singh Janardhan Pardoman Pirthi Singh Two One generation 
thorn 1865X (born 1869), Singh Singh (born 1877). generations, (died out), 
(born 1872). (bom .1874). | 

Niranjan Singh 
I (died 1906), 

-v mam 

"i 


L 


r ~ 

Raghnandan Singh 
(horn 1901). 


Anrodh Singh 
(horn 1906). 


Banbi f Singh 
(died 1893). 


j 


Bikram Singh 
(bom 1894). 


Balwant Singh 
thorn 1898), 


Jaggit Singh 
(born 1905). 


Sukhdeo Singh 
(born 1890). 




Pina Nath 
Singh (born 
1893). 


Kapaldev Singh 
(born 1897). 


Parsoiam Singh 
(born 1902), 


Bilbhadhar 

Singh 

(died 19C4), 


Balbir Qngh 
(died 1893). 


Narendra Singh 
(born 1907).’ 


This family is of some standing in the lower hills of the Hoshiarpur 
district, representing the southernmost of the ancient Rajput chieftain¬ 
ships of Kangra. They are of the Dad got, one of the thirty-six Hftyal 
Rajput races. Four scions of the Dad stock are said to have come upwards 
of eleven hundred years ago from Garhmuktsar and Gfarhmandal to these 
parts. One, now extinct, founded Jaijon ; another settled at Siroha near 
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Garhshankar, where his descendants are now Musalmans; a third founded 
the existing family of Manaswal; and the fourth that of Kungrat. 

Rana -Jodh Ohand, thirty-seven generations earlier than Lehna Singh, 
camo up from Garhmuktsar in Meerut to worship at the Jwalamukhi 
shrine on the north bank of the Beas, and brought with him followers 
sufficient to enable him to hold the lower Sawaliks near Garhshankar, 
with his head-quarters at Manaswal. Early in the last century, however, 
they lost thoir independence and became tributary to the Jaswan Raja, of 
whom Mian Raghunath Singh is now the representative. In 1759 when 
the Jaswans were hard pressed by Sardar Hari Singh of Sialba in Ambala, 
their chief was forced to purchase his conciliation by assigning Inin one- 
half the tribute he had been receiving from the Rana of Manswal. We 
next hear of the Rana joining with the Jaswanis in 1804, to resist an in¬ 
vasion of the Katoch Rajputs, headed by the celebrated Sansar Chand of 
Kangra. The defence was successful, and Sansar Chand was forced to 
retire with loss. The Maharaja Ran jit Singh was the next outsider who 
had to be reckoned with. He was not long in stretching his arm out to¬ 
wards the Manaswal plateau. In 1815, he confirmed the title of Sardar 
Deva Singh, son of Hari Singh, in his jagirs, at the same time recognising 
Jagar Chand's rights in what remained of the patrimony, subject to the 
supply of fifteen horsemen for the common weal. When the British came 
in 1846, Jagar Chand’s son Lai Chand received the revenues of eight 
villages, yielding Rs. 3,800 annually, with continuance of one-half to his 
lineal male heirs for ever. Lai Chand died in 1855. His grandson Lehna 
Singh is now at the head of the family, having succeeded his brother Sahib 
Singh in 1881. He is a Provincial Darbari. His jagir holdings, worth 
Rs. 2,169 por annum, are spread over seven villages in Tahsil Garhshankar 
and one in Tahsil Una. He owns two thousand five hundred ghumaos of 
land in Manaswal and five thousand ghumaos in six other villages of the 
Garhshankar Tahsil, besides the whole village of Mahandpur, containing 
two thousand ghumaos , in Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur. 

The family have been recognised as of a Royal Rajput clan, and the 
jagir devolves in accordance with the law of primogeniture upon the head 
of the house for the time being. 
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RUDHA DITTA 
(died 1827). 

Raldu Ram 
(died 1848). 

I 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Budh Singh Sudh Singh 
Sardar Bur Singh (died 1843 (died 1888), 

(died 1892). childless), ] | 

Three generations Three generations. 


Nadhan Singh 
(died 1892). 


Mihan Singh, 
(died 1881). 

I . 

Two generations. 


"v 


Kashi Singh 
(dead). 


Atma Singh 
(died 1856). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1873). 


r 


r 


”1 

Punjab Singh 
/ died 1889). 

_ J 


Sardar IIarnam Singh 
(horn 1870). 


Indar Singh 
(born .1881), 


Sheo Singh 
(born 1887), 


Jit Singh 
(.born 1903). 


Gandharab Singh 
(born 1908). 


The family is one of Jliiwar or Kahar Sikhs of the Mandlai got, 
having its residence at Mukerian, Tahsil Dastiya, Hoshiarpur. Budha 
Ditta and his son Raldu Ram attached themselves nearly a century ago to 
Sardars Jai Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, Kauhaya, who had charge 
of the Mukerian Taluka ; and for their faithful services were awarded 
the village of Dhawa, Gurdaspur. Gurbakhsh Singh’s widow, the 
Rani Sada Kaur, played an important part in Sikh history as the 
mother-in-law of Maharaja, Ranjit Singh. Raida Ram continued in her 
service as Kardar of Mukerian after her Husband's death, and received 
from her a house in Amritsar city which is still in possession of the 
family. The Maharaja Slier Singh was born of Sada Kaur’s daughter, the 
Rani Mahtab Kaur, at Mukerian, and Raldu Ram was given charge of 
the infant. But he incurred the displeasure of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
later on by siding with Sada Kaur when the two were on bad terms, and 
he was obliged to flee to Radni, in the Ludhiana district, and forfeit all 
his lands north of the Sutlej. He was, however, forgiven shortly after¬ 
wards and allowed to present himself at Lahore with his son Bur Singh, 
who was appointed a personal attendant of the Rani Mahtab Kaur. His 
other eons were also by degrees given employment about the Court as 
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orderlies to the Rajas Slier Singh and Partab Singh. One of them, 
Budh Singh, was murdered in 1843 with the Maharaja Sher Singh. 
Bur Singh was employed on various occasions as a confidential agent, 
and with such success that it secured him in reward the whole village of 
Gulerian, Gurdaspur, a jagir of -thirty ghurtuws in Mukerian, and houses 
at Batala and at Lahore, all of which are still held by his descendants. 
Later on he was given the village of Bathu, Tahsil Una, Hoshiarpur, for 
services in Kashmir under Rajas Gulab Singh and Partab Singh. And 
for his assistance to the British on the occasion of General Pollock’s 
advance on Kabul he received a muafi plot in a village near Peshawar, 
yielding Rs. 300 per annum. His enemies took advantage of the murder 
of his master, the Maharaja Sher Singh, to attempt Bur Singh’s ruin, and 
the Darbar levied from him a fine of Rs. 8.1,000 alleged to have been 
misappropriated on various occasions. All his jagirs were at the same 
time temporarily resumed. But the storm did not last long. On Sardar 
Hira Singh’s death the power passed to Raja Lai Singh and Sardar 
Jawahir Singh, who speedily reinstated Bur Singh and appointed him 
Governor of Amritsar, at the same time conferring upon him the jagir re¬ 
venue of Karimpur in Jammu. During the commotions following upon 
Sher Singh’s death. Bur Singh came to the front as an able administrator 
and kept the country around Jhelum and Rawalpindi in a comparative 
state of quiet, after crushing the turbulent spirits who were inclined to 
shako themselves loose from the trammels of the Sikhs. For these 
services he received a jagir of Rs. 6,500 per annum in the Gurdaspur 
district, while his brothers Sudh Singh and Mihan Singh were allowed 
jagirs of Rs. 2,260 and Us. 1,080, respectively. 

We next find Bur Singh in charge of the Maharani Jindan, 
mother of Dalip Singh, at Fort Shekhupura, where it was deemed 
expedient to detain her. This trust was reposed in him by Sir Henry 
Lawronce and Sir Frederick Currie. His brother Sudh Singh was at the 
time in attendance on Maharaja Dalip Singh at Lahore. The Maharani 
having been deported to Benares in consequence of a suspicion attaching 
to her conduct in connection with the rebellion started by Mnl Raj, Bur 
Singh’s services were utilized in preserving order along the Lahore and 
Multan road under Sir Robert Montgomery’s orders. Sir Robert held 
him in the highest esteem, and many years afterwards wrote to him as 
follows:—"My friend, you have always been faithful under whatever 
Government you have served. Maharaja Sher Singh created you a 
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Sardar for your devotion to him. During the days of the Residency at 
Lahore you did loyal service to our Government, and your relatives 
served in our army. I am sure all English officers will treat you with 
consideration and kindness/ 3 

Sardar Bur Singh was a Sub-Registrar for the cluster of villages 
around Mukerian, where he resided; President of the Municipal Committee, 
and at one time an Honorary Magistrate, though he resigned in favour of 
his brother Sudh Singh. He was honoured with the title of Sardar 
Bahadur by the Government of India in 1888. He died in 1892. His three 
sons predeceased him and he was succeeded by his grandson, Harman 
Singh, who inherited his title of Sardar and was allowed to occupy his seat 
in Provincial Darbars. Hamam Singh is an Honorary Magistrate, Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipal Committee, and Sub-Registrar of Mukerian. 

Sudh Singh, who died in 1888, was an Honorary Magistrate, President 
of the Local Board at Dasuya, and a member of the Mukerian Municipal 
Committee. He raised and commanded a troop of Police for service before 
Delhi in 1857; earning a name for conspicuous, gallantry on more than one 
occasion. He was afterwards made an Inspector of Police, bub resigned in 
1863. Nadhan Singh, the third brother, also distinguished himself * by 
loyal behaviour. He died in 1889. His grandson Sardar Arjun Singh is a 
Divisional Darbari. 

Sardar Bur Singh enjoyed jagirs yielding Rs. 5,940 in four villages 
of the Gurdaspur district. He also held one hundred and sixty ghumaos 
of muafi land in Gurdaspur, Peshawar, and Hoshiarpur, and owned ninety 
ghumaos in four villages of the Dasuya Tahsil. Sardar Sudh Singh’s 
jagir holdings in Gurdaspur yielded Rs. 2,060 per annum, and those of 
Sardar Nadhan Singh Rs. 1,000. The latter had also muafi and proprietary 
rights in the Hoshiarpur district. 
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RAI HIRA CHAND OF BABHAUR. 


KABM CHAND. 
I 


Alara Singh 
(died 1843). 


Zalim Singh Gulab Singh Kharak Singh 
(died 1867). (died 1851). (died 1838 

| | childless). 

Three generations. Three generations. 


Jodh {kngh 

(died 1851 
childless). 


Motak Singh 
(died L8* 


Ratan Oliand 
(died 1884.). 




Man Singh 
(died 1870). 

Two generations. 


Mastan Singh 
(died 1879). 


Diwan Singh 
(died 1853). 

I 

Two generations. 




RAI II IRA CtlAND 
(BORN 1859). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1871). 


Mangal Singh 
(born 1871). 

Shutar Singh 
(born IS 06). 


Rai Hira Chand of Babhaur, a Rajput, living at. Bangarh, Tahsil Una, 
Hosliiarpur, traces bis descent back to the mythical hero Bhuin Chand, 
Raja of Kailgra, and son of the goddess Jwalamukhi, who is said to have 
conceived in a miracnlous manner after a personal encounter with two 
powerful demons, Shambhu and Nashamblra, who were notorious enemies 
of the peaceful deities then abounding in the valleys north of the Sutlej. 
Raja Brag Chand, more modern by one hundred and twenty-two gene¬ 
rations than his ancestor Bhum Chand, caiuo down from his abode on the 
snow-line and established a small monarchy in the Jaswan Dan. Others 
of the family followed suit, and Rajput principalities were as common 
as blackberries when history first began to find anchorage in the facts 
which succeeded tradition. It would be profitless to detail all the wonder¬ 
ful deeds which Bhuin Chand's descendants are said to have performed. 
But we find his people early in the last century bitterly opposed to the Jas- 
wan Rajas, whose hereditary enemies they ever were. They had to submit, 
however, to their more powerful rivals, and accept at their hands *„jagir 
revenue of* Rs. 14,000, and talukdari rights in seventy-two villages. 
Later on in 1759, Rai Karam Chand, then at the head of the family, 
sided against the Jaswarns with Sardar Gurdit Singli, Santokhgarliia, 
and received fifteen villages as his share of the spoil He sided also with 
the Katoch Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra in 1803, on the occasion of his 
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conquest of the Jaswan Dun, and was in consequence allowed to retain his 
jagir rights in nine villages. These were reduced in number to six, on the 
invasion by Maharaja Ban jit Singh of this Doab in 1815, and were held 
subject to a nazarana deduction of half the jagir and to the supply of five 
horsemen to the State. But his talukdari rights already mentioned were 
not interfered with. On the annexation of the Jullundur Doab by the 
British Government in 1846, the jagir was confiscated and in lieu a cash 
allowance of Rs. 1,000 per annum was passed to Ratan Chand, son of Rai 
Alain Chand. The matter was, however, reconsidered later on with the 
cases of other jagirdars, and & jagir of the value of Rs. 1,200 per annum in 
Rabhaur and Bangarh, Tahsil Una, was restored to the family, with a 
continuance of one-half to the lineal m%le heirs of Ratan Chand. This was 
in lieu of the cash allowance, fle was also alloVed to retain, his talukdari 
rights, being a collection of twenty-two per cent, of the revenue of twenty 
villages, yielding Rs, 2,849 per annum. 

Rai Ratan Chand cheerfully accepted British rule when it came. 
He assisted the authorities from the commencement, and wisely held alqof 
from the abortive rebellion of the hill chiefs in 1848-49, which brought 
his hereditary enemies of Jaswan to such signal grief. He was again 
forward in loyal assistance on the occasion of the Mutiny, proceeding to 
Delhi with a number of his kinsmen and doing excellent service side 
by side with the British Troops throughout the rebellion. He died in 


1884, 


Rai Hira Chand, now at the head of the family, entered upon his 
patrimony under unfavourable circumstances, his father having left it 
saddled with a debt of over Rs, 86,000. His affairs were placed by the 


Deputy Commissioner under the management of the Court of Wards and 


a loan of Rs. 15,000, which has since been repaid, was taken from Govern¬ 
ment. to clear off the small debts. Altogether over Rs. 40,000 of debts 
have been paid up in the last twenty-four years, but there is still a 
4 balance of Rs. 61,000 owing. The jagir % in Tahsil Una, yields Rs. 739 
per annum. The brothers have also ownership rights in three thousand 
five hundred ghumaos in the villages of Babhaur, Bangarh, Takhera, 
Makhidpur, and Badsara, Tahsil Una. The greater part of this land is 
unculturable waste, comprised in the forest lands of Bangarh. The total 
average income of estate is about Rs. 3,800, Hira Chand is a Divisional 
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Darbari and his title of Rai is recognized by Government. 
Raja of G-oler is the son of Rai flira Chandra sister. A 
married the Raja of Mankotia. 


<SL 

The present 
second sister 
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GURU NAO NIHAL SINGH OF KARTARPUR. 


Baba Gurditta 
(died 1638). 


GURU NANAK, REDI KHATRI. 

3 generations. 

Guru Arjun Nath 
(died 1606 ). 

Guru Uargobind 
(died 1644). 

I 


Ani^Rai. 


Atal Rai. 


Guru i’ogh 
Bahadur. 

Guru Gobind 
Siogh 

(died 1708), 


Suraj Mai. 


Guru l£ar Rai. 

j 


I)lbir 


4 sons. 


Gur u Dhir Mai 
(died 1677). 

I__ 


Guru Ram 
Rai. 


Guru Har 
Kishan. 


Guru Bahar Singh 
(died 1692). 




1 


Guru Ram Chand 


Guru Niranjan Rai 
(died 1702). 

I 

8 generations. 


Karara Parkash. 

I 

Hirat Singh. 


Bopaji. 


NonX Rai. 

i_ 


r 


Khushhal Singh. 

0 i 

2 sons. 


Jiwan Mai. 
Guriayal. 


Guru Takhat 
Singh. 


r 


JZ 


-1 

Guru Gulab Singh 
(died 1806/'. ' 

I 

Guru Sadhu Singh 
(died 1861). 

^ J 


Suchet Singh. 


Guru Jawahir Singh 
(died 1882). 

Guru Nao Nihal Singh 
(dorn 1881 ), 


i Sir 


Atma Singh 
(born 1903). 


Sardul Singh 
(born 1903). 
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Guru .Nao Nihal Singh of Kartarpur, Tahsil Jullundur, is a Soclhi 
Khatri, and a direct successor in religious office of Guru Nanak, first of 
the ten recognised heads of the Sikh religion. Nanak was a Bodi Khatri. 
Ram Das, third in succession to Nanak, was the first of the Sodhis., The 
history of Sikhism in the earlier days was practically made by these 
Gurus, who were not only priests but politicians and soldiers. Their 
story has been already told at length, and a few words will suffice to 
connect them with the Kartarpur family, of which Nao Nihal Singh is 
the present head. 

Arjun, fifth Guru, was the founder of Kartarpur. He was killed by 
the Emperor Jahangir in 1606, in revenge for the share he took in the 
rebellion of Prince Khusro against his father’s authority. Guru Arjun 
traced out the temple site and commenced the excavation of the tank at 
Amritsar, known as the Darbar Sahib. Amritsar was formerly called 
Chak Guru. Arjun Singh re-named it Ramdaspura, after his father, 
and it subsequently received its present name in honour of A mar Das, 
Arjun’s maternal grandfather. Arjun Singh was also the founder of the 
sacred buildings at Sirigobindpnr, in the Gurdaspur district, on the right 
bank of the Boas ; and the lands of this village are still in the proprietary 
possession of the Kartarpur Gurus. Tarn Taran also owes religious 
fame to Guru Arjun. The immense tank there was begun by Arjun; 
and its waters were blessed by him with most successful results. Con¬ 
stant bathing at Tam Taran, accompanied by faith, is believed to be a 
certain cure for leprosy. Arjun visited Kartarpur in 1598, and there 
stuck his walking-stick fast in the ground, exclaiming:—“ This shall be 
the support of our faith ! ” The village, which rapidly throve under his 
protection and patronage,, is now a considerable town. It is conveniently 
situated on the high road and line of railway between Jullundur and 
Amritsar, and pilgrims flock there all the year round. Guru Arjun’s 
walking-stick in still shown. It is a stout post of sandal-wood, known as 
a tharn ; too heavy for ordinary mortals to carry, but a mere nothing in 
the hands of a saint. The Maharaja Ranjit Singh, always glad to en¬ 
courage the religious enthusiasm of his people, made a grant of a lakh 
and a quarter of rupees in 1888 towards the building of the fine edifice 
now known as the Thamji, in which this stick reposes ; and he set apart 
the revenues of the Amritsar village of Fatehpur for the maintenance of 
the institution, which is a most popular place of resort for pilgrims of 
every sect. 



Guru Arjun sunk a well’near the Thamji and called it Gangasar, 
The Ganges water is said to flow into it by an underground channel. 
This was clearly proved in Arjun's own time; for ono of his followers 
haying visited Hard war, mentioned on his return that he had lost his 
brass lota by letting it fall into the Ganges while bathing. u Let not this 
trouble you,” remarked the Guru, “for you will find it here in the Ganga- 
aar»” The half-doubting disciple let himself down into the well by a 
rope in presence of a large gathering of believers ; and presently emerged, 
full of joy, with the lota in bis hand. He had found it, as the Guru said 
he would, at the bottom of the well. The Gangasar has ever since been 
freely bathed in by those whom circumstances deny the opportunity 
of visiting the great parent stream. 

In 1604 Guru Arjun made a collection of the sayings of the original 
Guru Nanak and other Sadhs. The compilation is known as the Adi 
Gfranth, The original volume in the handwriting of tho Guru in venerat¬ 
ed by all Sikhs as the most precious of their religious relics. Guru 
Dhir Mai deposited this work at Kartarpur in 1644. Thence it was 
stolen shortly afterwards and made over to the rival Guru Tegh 

Bahadur, who is reported to have dropped it by design or accident 

into the Beas, Some sceptics assert that the book now shown is a 

inere substitute for the original, which was never again fished out of the 

river. But the belief of the Sikhs is that Tegh Bahadur deliberately con¬ 
signed the volume into the depths of tho stream until such time as his nephew 
Dhir Mai should be in a position to guard it with safety; and that Dhir Mai 
recovered the book later on intact, and enshrined it with all honour in its 
present resting-place at Kartarpur. Sadhu Singh, grandfather of the present 
Guru, took the volume to Lahore at Kan jit Singh's request in 1880, and re¬ 
ceived the highest honours as its guardian, A daily offering was made of Rs. 
86; and special doles oi Rs. 600 were received at each festival of the amawas 
(end of a moon) and sankrant (beginning of the calendar month); while once 
a year a valuable shawl and horse were presented in the Maharaja's name. 
The Granth Sahib was always taken into camp whenever a military expedition 
of importance was about to be undertaken, and the soldiers fought with 
greater ardour, feeling that victory must bo with them while the Guru's 
breathed spirit was in their midst. Thus, the money given to the man in 
charge was in no wise thrown away. This sacred volume was similarly 
taken to Patiala in 1860 to be shown to the Maharaja Narendra Singh, who 
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ixx vain tried to acquire it. He fixed for its guardians a daily allowance 
of Rs. 51, and made them stay witli their precious charge for three whole 
years. The book now rests at Kartarpur. It is exposed every sankrant 
day to the public gaze in tho Shishmahal of the Guru's house ; and the 
charawa or money, cast before it by the faithful, forms an important 
item in the owner’s income. Just before his death, in 1861, Guru Sadhu 
Singh prepared a very handsome copy of the original Granth Sahib for 
transmission to the late Queen, who most graciously accepted the gift; 
and Her Majesty's acknowledgments were conveyed to the Guru in a letter 
from the Secretary of State. 

Guru Arjun was succeeded by his son Hargobind, a warrior Sikh, 
who armed his followers and became a military leader. He was cast into 
prison by Jahangir, and on release continued his tactics of annoyance to¬ 
wards the local Governors whose authority he defied. The Sikhs worshipped 
him as a supematurally brave hero; and under his bold rule their religious 
enthusiasm reached its highest heat. Guru Gobind Singh was the next 
priost of note. He flourished towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and instituted tho pauhal or baptismal rite, by which alone the candidate is 
received amongst tho Jchalsa or chosen people. He abolished caste distinc¬ 
tions and proclaimed that war was the most glorious of pastimes for man; 
though it proved unremunerative for him personally, as two of his sons were 
killed at the battle of Chamkaur in 1705 and two were captured and barbar¬ 
ously put to death by the Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind in 1706. He 
himself was slain in 1708, an exile from his home, on the banks of the 
Godavri, two years after the murder of his only two surviving sons. 

Gobind Singh was the last of the spiritual Gurus. ,Mention has already 
been made of his first cousin Dhir Mai, immediate ancestor of the Kartarpur 
family. He was a brave, ambitious man, who seized lands in the Doab 
worth Ks. 75,000 per annum. Several villages wore founded by liis im¬ 
mediate successors. Guru Sadhu Singh, who held the property all through 
Maharaja lianjifc Singh's reign, was often at feud with his neighbours, the 
Ahluwalias of Kapurthala; but the latter were kept in check by the Maharaja 
who regarded the Sodhis with peculiar favour. Sadhu Singh was also on 
good terms with the chiefs of the Uis-Sutloj States, and he received substantial 
jayirs and occasional presents from the Rajas of Patiala, Jiud, and iNabha. 
Maharaja Hun jit Singh presented him with the houses and gardens attached 
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tothe .Baoli Sahib in Lahore city, which still yield a handsome revenue. 
This Baoli, or well with the chamber above, is said to have been originally 
the abode of Guru Arjun, But, during his absence on one occasion, the 
Kazis of Lahore, who were beginning to tire of the new doctrine, plundered 
the place and threw Arjun’s servants into the well, burying them in the 
debris of the wrecked building, and making a mosque on the site. Years 
afterwards, in 1884, Maharaja Ranjit Singh fell ill and dreamed that he 
would not recover unless he bathed in the Baoli Sahib of Guru Arjun. But 
no one knew of Arjun’s Baoli, or where it had stood. At length a flower- 
seller came forward who said he had heard from his father that the Kazis’ 
mosque was built upon the ruins of the Baoli of Arjun. The mosque was 
forthwith destroyed, and the well below was discovered, with the bones of 
Arjun’s servants lying at the bottom, covered with chains. Then they 
cleaned the well out, and the Maharaja had his bath, and recovered* And 
he ordered that every servant in the State should pay in a day’s pay; and 
the Rs. 70,000 thus collected were expended upon the restoration of the 
Baoli Sahib in all its original splendour. The shopvS at Lahore, in the Bazar 
now called Dabi, were made over to the Gurus of Kartarpur to assist them in 
maintaining the Baoli in a proper state of repair* These shops yield an in¬ 
come of over Rs* 2,000. The grant was continued to the family by the 
British Government. 

Guru Sadhu Singh’s lands were estimated as yielding Rs. 63,000 when 
the J ullundur Doab was taken over in 1845-46. He had been holding certain 
villages on lease, worth Rs. 5,000 per annum. These leases were cancelled 
under our administration, as they were found to affect the cultivators 
injuriously; and his jagirs were reduced to Rs. 19,694, of which Rs. J 0,044 
were confirmed to the family in perpetuity, subject to a service commutation 
of one-fourth. The Guru’s behaviour throughout the Mutiny crisis was all 
that could be desired. This was recognised in 1861, two years after his 
death, by the release of the perpetual jagir from the burden of a service 
charge. 

Sadhu Singh was succeeded by his son Jawahir Singh, a man of weak 
character and intemperate habits. He became , incapable of managing his 
affairs, and Government was forced to interfere to save the estate from utter 
ruin. In 1877 the management of the property was made over to the JJuputy 
Commissioner of Jullundur; and a loan of Ra. 1,64,000 was sanctioned at a 
low rate of interest to meet the more pressing claims. 
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He left a son, the present Guru Nao Nihal Singh, who was born one 
year before his father’s death. He was put under the charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jullimdur and received a good education, learning English, 
Persian, Gurmukhi, and Urdu. On being discharged from the Court of 
Wards in 1902, he gave a donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the hospital 
founded at Jullundur in memory of her late Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
and also expended nearly Rs. 20,000 on various charitable objects. He 
manages his estate with the help of his Secretary, Pandit Hari Kishan, a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. His income is about Rs. 59,000, in¬ 
cluding jagirs, muafis , and profits on land, house-rent, offerings at fairs, and 
miscellaneous items. The Guru has two sons, Atma Singh and Sardul 
Singh. He is a Provincial Darbari.* 

* Since this account was written, Guru Nao Nihal Singh died suddenly in October 1908. 
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SARDAR BALWANT SINGH OF MORON. 


SAHAJ SINGH. 

I 

3 generations. 

Sardar Harnam Singh 
(died 1893). 

Sardab Balwant Singh 
(born 1883). 

Dhanwant Singh 
(born 1899). 

Sardar Balwant Singh la a Bhangu Jat Sikh, of Moron, Tahsil Phillour, 
Jullundur. 

The founder of the family was Sahaj Singh of Makhowal, in Amritsar, 
who in 1759 visited the Jullundur Doab and annexed fourteen villages 
yielding about? K9. 20,000, between Phagwara and the Satie]. His grand¬ 
son Dayal Singh was allowed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to continue in 
possession of twelve of these villages under condition of providing twenty-three 
sowars when required for service. Dayal Singh’s son Fateh Singh rose to the 
rank of Colonel in the Artillery. He went back to the plough on the break¬ 
up of the Sikh army. Four villages were resumed at annexation in lieu of the 
services of the twenty-three horsemen which were dispensed with. In 1858, 
when the conquest jagir holdings were being revised, it was settled that the 
revenues of the villages of Asaor and Fatehpur should revert to Government 
on the death of Sardar Dayal Singh, who was allowed to hold them for life 
subject to an annual nazrana deduction of Rs. 678. Six villages, with an 
aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,500, were confirmed to Dayal Singh and his lineal 
male heirs sub]ect to a deduction of half the revenue. The late Sardar Harnam 
Singh was a minor when his grandfather died in 1868. He was educated , 
at the Ambala Wards’ School. He was a Zaildar in his Ilaha, and an 
Honorary Magistrate. In addition to the jagiv already specified, ho owned 
six hundred and fifty ghumaos of land in Moron and seven hundred ghumaos 
in a village in Ambala, yielding about Rs. 4,000 per annum. He was 
connected by marriage with Sardar Narendra Singh of Sarda Heri, in the 
Ambala district. He died in 1893. 


Sheo Narayan Singh 
(born 1885). 






His son, Balwant Singh, the present Sardar, is a Zaildar and an 
Honorary Magistrate, and his income is about Es* 6,000 per annum. He is 
married into the family of Sardar Atar Singh of Patiala. Both he and his 
brother Shoo Narayan were educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
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THE LATE SARDAR MIT SINGH OF DHANDOWAL. 

amrikaT 


Man Singh. 

i 

i_ 


Dan Singh 
(his of spring 
living). 


Sujan Singh 
(died 1771). 

Mohar Singh. 


r 

Joga Singh 
(died 1818). 


Jhanda Singh 
(died 184a). 


Jodh Singh. 


r 


Gahda Singh 
(born J 840). 

I 

Four generations. 


Dasaundha 

Singh 

(died 1868). 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1846). 


"i 


r j i-1 

Partab Singh Punjab Singh Jit Singh. Sheo Singh 
(died 1899). (died 1879). | (died 1898). 

| Two generations. | 


Two generations. 


Two generations. 


Hira Singh 
(born 1852). 

Two generations. 




Ram Singh 
(died 1835). 

Four generations. 


Gopal Singh Ohanan Singh 

(died 1904). (born 1%2) 

I | 

4 sons, Pritam Singh (born 1895). 

_r-—- 


Nihal Singh 
(died 1870) 

I 

Mit Singh, 
(d ibb 1907). 


Basant Singh 
(died 1900) 

Two generations. 


r-1 

Buland Singh Mangal Singh 
(horn 1903). (born 1907). 


Kharak Singh 
(died 1856). 

r< 

Bakhshish Nihal Singh 
Singh (dead), 
(died 1869). 


Two generations. 

j 


r 


r 


■71 


Svmdar Singh Atma Singh 
(died 1891). (died 1907). 

Bishan Singh 
(born 1891). 


r 


r 


Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1881). 


. . , | ") 

Ishwar Singh Narayan Singh Narendra Singh Dalip Singh 
(died 1899). | (died 1891). (died 1904). 

Two generations. | l 

Mahendra Singh Bhagat Singh 
(died 1889). (dead). 


Kishan^ Singh 
(born 1880). 


Udai Singh 
(born 1886), 

Santokb Singh (bom 1902), 
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The Sardars of Shahkot and Dhandowal are Badeoha Jats, and are 
descended from the same ancestor, Amrika, a resident of Dhianpur, Amrit¬ 
sar. About one hundred and fifty years ago he settled in Kang and in¬ 
herited the property of his mother’s father. Amrika’s sons Sujan Singh 
(who was killed at the capture of Nakodar), Man Singh and Dan Singh 
became members of Tara Singh’s band, and were given villages about 
Shahkot, Baparae and Raipur Bahia, in Nakodar, and some in Dharamkot, 
Mori and Tihara, to the Bouth of the Sutlej. On the break-up of the Dala- 
wala Confederacy the descendants of Dan Singh seem to have been com¬ 
pletely despoiled; but those of Sujan Singh and Man Singh retained part of 
Shahkot and Dharmkot on submitting to Ranjit Singh. The British Gov¬ 
ernment resumed the Dharmkot estates in lieu of service sowars and releas¬ 
ed part of Shahkot. This grant was changed to a conquest jagir in 1858. 
The family of Dan Singh live in Shahkot, where they own some land. The 
descendants of Sujan Singh also live there, and those of Man Singh 
reside in Dhandowal. Sardar Narayan Singh, Zaildar of Shahkot, is the 
son of Sardar Gmrbaksh Singh, great-grandson of Sujan Singh. Sardar 
Bhup Singh was the son of Sardar Bhag Singh, eldest son of Man 
Singh. His widows have a pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum, and one of 
them is a Lambadar of Shahkot. The jagirs of the family are situated in 
Shahkot, Dhandowal and twenty-two other villages, and are worth Rs. 
10, 284 per annum. 

Sardar Partab Singh, Dhandowal, married a daughter of Sardar 
Khushhal Singh of Dayalpur, Patiala. His son-in-law, Sardar Gurdit Singh 
of Thala, served as Naib-Tahsildar. 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh was Sub-Registrar at Shahkot for some years, 
and died in 1881. His son Dalip Singh, who died in 1904, was a Naib- 
Tahsildar and also held the Zaildari of Shahkot. His great-grand¬ 
son Kishan Singh has succeeded to the Zaildari and has been granted the 
title of Sardar. He is also lambardar in throe. villages and a Divisional 
Darbari. His younger brother, Udai Singh, is an accepted candidate for 
the post of Naib-Tahsildar. 

Sardar Mit Singh, Dhandowal, was the senior representative of both 
families. He and his cousins Partab Singh, Dhandowal, and Nihal Singh, 
Shalikotia, were Divisional Darbaris. Mit Singh died in 1907, leaving two 
infant sons, Buland Singh and Mangal Singh. 
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SARDAR ACHHAR SINGH, JALAWALIA, OF ALAWALPUR. 


GULAB RAI. 

Himat Singh (died 1820); 

Albel Singh ^(died 1825). 

Achal Singh 
(died 1«57). 


Sardar Partab 
Singh (died lvS9<t). 


Sardar ^Aohhab. 
Singh (born 
1875). 


Jowala Singh 
(hom 1881). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar A jit Singh 
(died 1889). 

i 

Bhagwan Singh 
(died X897). 


Sant Parkash Mohendra Singh 
(born l§99). (hom 1902). 


1 


r 


Hardayal Gurbachan 
Singh Singh 
(born 1906). (born 1891). 


- ^ 
Gurcharan 
Singh 

(born 1895). 


Chaudhri Gulab Rai, a Bains Jat of Mahalpur, Hoshiarpur, joined in 
the Sikh Conquest of the Sirhind Province in 1759, and secured for himself 
the village of Jala, whence the family derives its title of Jalawalia or 
Jalawasia. He afterwards acknowledged the supremacy of the Nabha Chief, 
who incorporated Jala and other villages seized by Gulab Rai with his pwn 
territory. His son Himat Singh represented Nabha in the negotiations 
which led to the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs being taken under British protection. 
For his services he was granted lands by the Rajas of Patiala and Jind, 
valued at Rs. 20,000 per annum. In 1812 he was induced by Maharaja 
Han jit Singh to leave Nabha and become his Wazir, which office he 
continued to hold until his death in 1826, He and his four brothers were 
given the Alawalpur ilaka , in the Jullundur district, forfeited by the 
Pathans in 1812, with a revenue of Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. This jagir 
was subsequently increased until the annual value of the holding reached 
three lakhs, Himat Singh also received two villages south of the Sutlej 
from Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, ancestor of the present Raja of 
Kapurthala. These villages are now in the Ludhiana district, and the widow 
of Basawa Singh, a grandson of Himat Singh, held a shall plot, revenue free, 
in one of them. Sardar Albel Singh, elder son of Himat Singh, pre-deceased 
his father. Be was killed on the banks of the Jhelum in 1825, fighting for 
Ran jit Singh. The Mali araja expended Rs. 5,000 upon his samaclh, and 
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granted a mua.fi plot for its maintenance and repairs. On Sardar Himat 
Singh's death in 1829, the Alawalpur villages, valued at Rs. 60,000 per 
annum, were continued to his heirs subject to the provision of one hundred 
and eighty horsemen. In 1832 the estates were divided between the 
younger son Kishan Singh and the grandson Achal Singh. The two estates 
were {thereafter known as Alawalpur and Dhogri, both in the Jullundur 
Tahsil. Sardar Kishan Singh was killed in battle before Kohat in 1841, 
and advantage was taken of his son's minority to transfer the Dhogri jagir s 
to Sardar Ram Singh,nephew of Himat Singh, a general high in the Maha¬ 
raja’s favour. On his receiving command of the troops in the Lahore 
and Gujrat districts, this Dhogri/apir was exchanged for one of; similar 
value in Gurdaspur, which, however, lapsed to the State on the death of Ram 
Singh's son Alam Singh. Alawalpur was thus all that remained to the family, 
Achal Singh being at its bead. His jagir i was reduced on annexation by the 
deduction of an equivalent for the service of eighty sowars, and was confirmed 
for his life by Government orders passed in 1847. The six and a half villages 
thus left to him were assessed at the regular settlement at Rs. 9,180, and this 
revenue was enjoyed by Achal Singh until his death in 1857, when the 
jagir was resumed, pensions aggregating Rs. 3,000 being granted to his 
widows and sons. Both Partab Singh and A jit Singh were forward in their 
offers of help during the Mutiny. They furnished five sowars and ten 
footmep, and offered their personal services, which, however, were not 
required. In 1874 Mr. D. G. Barkley, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, 
applied on behalf of the brothers for a re-consideration of the orders 
converting the family jagir into a life-pension. His recommendation 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State in the same year. There¬ 
under the cash pension of Sardars Partab Singh and Ajit Singh was commu¬ 
ted to a jagir grant of three-fourths of the village of Alawalpur, valued 
under the recent assessment at Rs. 2,000 per annum, to be continued after 
their death to the lineal heirs male of the late Sardar Achal Singh. 

Sardar Ajit Singh was better known than his brother Partab Singh, 
who did not mix much in public affairs. He was appointed Sub-Registrar 
at Alawalpur in 1875, and Honorary Magistrate in 1881. The title of 
Sardar Bahadur was conferred upon him by the Viceroy’s sanad of 1888. 

By his loyal and upright conduct he gained the respect of every official 
connected with the Jullundur district, and his impartiality as a Magistrate 
and private liberality and charities made him popular with the people of 
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his neighbourhood, Both. Sardar Partab Singh and Sardar Bahadur Ajit 
Singh were Darbaris. 

Sardar Par tab Singh, who died in 1894, was connected by marriage 
with the late Sardar Bhup Singh of Rupar, who gave his daughter a village 
in dowry. On resumption of Sardar Bhup Singles jagirs, this daughter 
was allowed a pension of Rs. 200 per annum in lieu of the said village. 
Sardar Ajit Singh married the daughter of Jai Singh of Sankhatra, Sialkot, 
and died in 1889, His son Bhagwan Singh married a daughter of the late 
Sardar Thakur Singh, Sindhanwalia, who died in exile at Pondtchery, 
Bhagwan Singh died in 1897, and left two sons, Gurbachan Singh and 
Gurcharan Singh, who are under the Court of Wards, The first is at the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, and the second at the Jullundur High School, 
Their income is about Rs, 8,274 per annum. Sardar,Partab Singh's son 
Achhar Singh, the present Sardar, is connected by marriage with Sardar 
Richpal Singh of Bhagowal, Gurdaspur, He is Zaildar of Alawalpnr, 
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SARDAR AMAR SINGH OF NAUGAJA. 


MAHTAB SINGH 
(DIED 1858), 


Deva Singh 
(died 186-1). 


Seva Singh 
(died 1880). 


Amar Singh 
(edRN 1828). 


f Thakur Singh 

NaTayan Singh Surayan Singh (died 1876). 
(died 1895). (died 1882). | 

| | Partab Singh 

VVaryam Singh Sant Singh (born 1870). 

(born 186 2). (born 1858). 


Two sons. 


Kamar Singli 
(died 1893). 

Ourd aval Singh 
(died 1898). 


L 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1877). 


Aiit Singh 
(died 1902). 


Tej Singh 
(born 1881). 


The family goes back to one Firoz, a Tawar Rajput of Delhi, who 
eleven generations ago wandered to the Punjab and settled at Mauza 
Kliokhowal in Amritsar. He amalgamated with the Jats of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and, sinking his origin, became gradually recognised as a 
Bliindar Jat. He and his connections by marriage came to own nineteen 
villages around Kliokhowal. Firoz acquired jagir rights in three villages 
of Gurdaspur from the Emperor Akbar, which were continued to his 
offspring for eight generations. The next remarkable man in the family was 
Rain Singh, surnamed Dbarvi the robber, who joined with another 
freebooter Bhagel Singh in seizing ten villages in the Jullundur, Gurdaspur 
and Amritsar districts, in some of which their representatives stall have 
rights. In this maimer Kam Singh, who had joined the Karora Singhia 
Mitral in 1759, found himself possessed of lands yielding him Rs. 15,000 
per annum. 

Bis son Sardar Mahtab Singh, was a Commandant in the army of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh, at the head of two hundred horsemen, of which 
seven were maintained by himself as a charge on his jagir. He took part 
in most of the campaigns of his day and acquired more land, which he 
lost in squabbling over the produce with his brothers. He made over the 
patrimony to his four sons while still a young man. Seva Singh and Deva 
Singh took the village of Vila, in the Batala tabsil' of the Gurdaspur 
district. Its revenue was resumed by Government on their death. 
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Sardar Amar Singh, now at the head of the family, received over the Jullun- 
dnr villages of Naugaja, where he resides, Isapur, Mokhe and. Mor. The 
revenue (Bs. 2,700) was released to him on life tenure, charged with a 
deduction of Rs. 1,670 in lieu of service. The jagirdar benefited to the 
extent of Rs. 870 under the operation of the last settlement, in which the 
demand was enhanced in all four villages. Sardar Amar Singh also owns 
a fourth share of six hundred ghumaos in the village of Vila, being the 
land retained by Mahtab Singh for his own maintenance. He is a Divi¬ 
sional Darbari. 

Sardar Amar Singh's nephew Narayan Singh was the Lambardar of 
Vila Bhindran in the Batala tahsil of the Gurdaspur district. His son 
Munshi Waryain Singh is a Police Inspector and was at one time employed 
on special duty in attendance on His Excellency the Viceroy. His 
uncle, Sardar Surayan Singh, was for many years a Deputy Inspector of 
Police in Amritsar. The family has considerable local influence, 
and its members are allied by marriage with many of the leading people 
in Jullundur and the Manjha. 
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SARDAR GURDIT SINGH OF SARHALI. 


Sundir Singh 
(died 1906), 

Raghbir Singh 
(bom 1903). 


NAHAR SINGH, 
(dead). 

i 

Three generations. 

Kirpal Singh 
(died 1883). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1897). 

Sampuran Singh 
(bom 1887). 


Sardar Gvrdit Singh 
(born 1873). 

Jiwan Singh 
(born 1899), 


Sardar Gurdit Singh is a Man Jab Singh, living at Sarhali, Tahsil 
Phillour, Jullundur. 

Nahar Singh of Man, Tahsil Bafcala, Gurdaspur, founder of the family, 
is said to have crossed the Beas in 1759 and seized upon Several villages 
in tlie Phillour Tahsil of the Jullundur Doab. He became rich and built a 
handsome Bunga or rest-house close Co the JDarbar Sahib at Amritsar, 
hich is still owned by his descendants, and known by his name. His son 
Diwan Singh and grandson JJalel Singh were killed in Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh's service, Budh Singli and Fateh Singh, sons of Dalel Singh, were 
allowed a third share in an assignment valued at. Rs. 80,000, made by the 
Maharaja under the usual conditions of service. Several members of the 
family held high military appointments and distinguished themselves on vari¬ 
ous occasions. Sardar Suba Singh was a General in the Sikh Army, and meC 
his death before Multan. His widow received a pension from the British 
Government. At annexation the brothers, Budh Singh and Fateh Singh, 
were confirmed as lif e-jagirdars in the villages of Sarhali and Chak Andhian, 
valued at Rs. 2,450. On his death, in 1852, Fateh Singh's share lapsed, 
a life-pension being granted to his widow. One-quarter of the village 
revenues was assigned to Budh Singh's son Kirpal Singh, and to his lineal 
male heirs who are now holding. They own thirty ghumaos of land in 
Sarhali, one hundred ghumaos in Sarai Jatan (Kapurthala), and fifty 
ghumaos of the original patrimony in Man, Tahsil Batala, Gurdaspur. 

Sundar Singh, the eldest son of Kirpal Singh, was for some time a 
Naib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his father's death in 1883. He died in 
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1900 and was succeeded by bis younger brother Gfurdit Singh who is 
recognised as the present head of the family, which has |now lost much ol 
its former importance. Kirpal Singh was a Divisional Darbari, out the 
family has no seat in Darbar at present. 
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THE LATE SARDAR AMAR SINCrH OF MUKANDPUR. 


TAKHT MAL. 
(dead). 

Chaju Mai. 

Two generations. 

I 

r 


Gulab Bingh 
(died 1838). 


Bhup Singh 
(died 1865). 
i 


1 


Achhar Chand 
(dead) 


Par tab Singh 
(died 1871). 

Sardar Amar Singh 
(died 1908). 


Knldip Singh 
(born 1888). 


Sawajit Singh 
(bom 1891). 


This is a Gil Jat Sikh family, whose homo is at Mukandpur, Tahsil 
Nawashahr. 

In the reign of Shahphan, between three and four hundred years 
ago, the ancestors of Sardar Amar Singh were chaudhris in the Julian- 
dar Doab, and managed to make themselves masters of seventy villages 
on the north bank of the Sutlej. They built Mukandpur, Nawashahr, 
where the family now has its head-quarters. Their chief enemies were 
the Jaijun Rajputs, the old proprietors, whom they gradually managed 
to oust by fighting or intrigue. There is an anecdote told in the family 
that Ganga Kara, one of the Mukandpurias, in public Darbar tore up a 
sanad of the Emperor Shahjahan, confirming the Rajputs in their rights 
of ownership. The matter was quickly reported, and Ganga Ram was 
summoned to answer at Delhi for his disrespectful conduct. He pleaded 
that he had acted in the interest of his Sovereign, inasmuch as the 
Rajputs were notoriously bad cultivators, and the land was certain to 
thrive in the hands of the Jats. There was sufficient wisdom in the argu¬ 
ment to secure condonation ol: the offence, and Ganga Ram and his 
brothers were maintained in possession of the patrimony of the Rajputs. 
Rut the latter were not prepared to accept this eanparte decision without 
protest. They murdered Ganga Ram on the earliest opportunity, and 
attempted to take back their old lands by force. They were defeated, 
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however* by Ohaju Mai* cousin of Ganga Ram* who took from thorn a 
considerable portion of what remained of their holdings. The fighting 
went on from year to year with varying results. Finally Chaja Mai and 
all the members of the family except one boy, Zorawar* were killed off by 
the Rajputs* who became once more masters of the situation. Zora war’s 
mother fled with him to her father’s house. She was summoned thence 
later on by the Muhammadan Governor Dina Bog, to take over thirty- 
five villages of the old possessions; the Rajputs* as predicted by Ganga 
Ram* not proving punctual in the payment of the State demand. Zora- 
war’s grandson Dhup Singh was the first Sikh in the family. He was 
an admirer and follower of the celebrated fanatic Bedi Sahib Singh of 
Una* Hoshiarpur, and while still a mere lad* accompanied him on his ex- 
peditions south of the Sutlej against Maler Kofcla and Raikofc in 
1794—1798. Bhup Singh’s natural energy and love of adventure were, 
however* checked by an accident which left him blind before he had 
reached his prime* and he never attained a position of much significance. 
His elder son Gulab Singh was killed in 1838* fighting in Ranjit Singh’s 
service. Bhup Singh died iu 1865, On the accession of the British the 
Mukandpuria claims to headship were ignored except in Mukandpur itself* 
of which one-fourth the revenue* now yielding Rs. 834 per annum* was 
released to Bhup Singh and his lineal male heirs. The jagir 
passed from his son Partab Singh* who died in 1871* to the late holder 
Amar Singh* who was educated at the Aitchison College. Ho owned 1,120 
ghumaos of land in Mukandpur and Sukar* tahsil Nawashahr* and ten 
squares of land in the Lyallpur district. He was Zaildar and a Divisional 
Darbari. He married a daughter of Sardar Bakhshish Singh of Khama- 
non Kalan in Patiala. The estate is a small one* but throve during the 
minority of Amar Singh* who died in 1908* leaving two minor sons* 
neither of whom has yet succeeded to Iris father’s seat in Darbar. As the 
rule of primogeniture prevails in the family* the elder son Kuldip Singh 
has succeeded to the jagir. 
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SARDAR BASAWA SINGH OF LAROYA. 


DASAUNDHA SINGH 
i^ead), 

Cliuhar Singh 
(dead). 

I 


Budh Singh 
(dead). 


Sudh Singh 
(died 1851). 


Ohatar Singh 
(dead). 


Eastern Singh 
(died 1836). 


Basawa Singh 
(born 1849 ). 


(born 


• Singh 
1885). 


Partab Singh 
(bom 1904). 

Dasaundha Singh, from whom Sardar Basawa Singh is descended, was 
aDhilon Jat of Jhabbal, in the Amritsar district, half*brother of the 
celebrated Baghel Singh, leader of the Karora Singhia Misal. He crossed 
the Boas in 1759, and seized some villages in the north of the Jullundur 
tab sib The family retained possession under Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 
supplying in return a contingent of twenty-six horsemen, whose services 
were valued at Rs. 2,420 annually by the British Government on annex¬ 
ation; and the revenues of three villages were resumed in lieu thereof 
under the usual system. To Sudh Singh the villages of Laroya, Madlio- 
pur and Dhada Sanaura, valued at Rs. 4,600, wore released for life. On 
his death, in 1851, Madhopur only was continued to his son Basawa Singh, 
the present holder. The village of Dhada was left with Sudh Singh's 
step-mother in life tenure. She has since died. On the revision of the 
conquest jagir records in 1857, Laroya was! released for ever to Basawa 
Singh and his lineal male heirs. This jagir under the last Settlement 
was worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Sardar Basawa Singh is a Zaildar drawing Rs. 190 per annum, as 
well as a sufedposhi allowance of Rs. 100. He is Lambardar of Laroya, 
Jullundur fcahsil, where he lives, owning forty ghumccos of land. He is 
connected by marriage with the Garewal family of Raipur, in Ludhiana, 
and is a Divisional Darbari. 
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LAIj SINGH, 


Ram Singh. 


Deva Singh 
(die4 m94.) 


Chanda Singh 
(died 1843). 

I 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1847). 


Daya Singh 
(died 1856). 


r 




-^ 

Jawahii' Singh 
(died 1888), 

L 


n 


Basant Singh Biiaoat Sinoh Jaswant Singh Fateh fWh 

(died 1876). (born 1847). (born 1851). (died 1866). 


Attar Singh 
(born 1896). 




r 


1 




f 

Jai Singh 
(born .1882), 


_ 

Narayan Singh Hukam Singh 
(died 1880), (born 1871). 

j 

Gnrbakhsh Singh 
(born 1896). 


Kirpal Singh 
(born 1887). 


Laohhman Singh. Surjan Singh 
(borix^l868). (died 1878), 


Cham Singh 
(born 1887). 


Bachan Singh 
(born 1891). 


This family migrated from the Amritsar Manjha .about one hundred 
and forty years ago. Lai Singh, the original founder, is credited with 
haying possessed himself of thirteen villages in the Jullundur Doab and 
south of the Sutlej, in. Patiala territory. He owned three villages at his 
death. Bahrain, in the Jullundur district, fell to the share of Chanda 
Singh. Gulab Singh was deprived of his rights by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, whom he happened 'to have displeased, and he maintained himself 
upon one hundred and forty cjhumaos of land in Bahrain/ made over 
to him by his brother Chanda Singh. The latter had seen much active 
service, having accompanied Maharaja Ranjit Singh on several of his 
expeditions in command of a small body of horsemen, which he was 
obliged to maintain in return for the jagir rights of Bahrain. He was 
killed in a skirmish near Peshawar in 1843. 

Deva Singh was also in many fights in his younger days, and 
was present when Bannu fell to Ranjit Singh’s troops in 1823. 'At 
annexation the village of Bahrain was given in jagir to the three sons 
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of Chanda Singh and to his brother Gulab Singh, subject to a deduction 
of Rs, 1,150 in lieu of the services of six sowars maintained in Ranjit 
Singhs time. Grulab Singh’s share was resumed on his death in 1847. 
The question of further resumptions was reconsidered in 1857, upon the 
death of Daya Singh, and it was ruled that two-thirds of the revenue of 
the village should be released to the lineal male heirs of the holders, 
namely, Deva Singh and Jawaliir Singh. They enjoyed hereunder a 
jagir of Rs. 1,350 per annum. They were 'also joint owners of forty-eight 
ghumaos of land in Bahrain, and of one hundred and twelve ghumaos 
in the village of Doburj i, in the Amritsar district. Jawahir Singh died 
in J 888, and his son Hukam Singh receives Rs. 45 1 yearly of his jagir. 

Dava Singh was blind for some years before his death in 1894. 
He was always forward in his offers of service to Government, and was 
useful to Colonel Lake, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, during tho 
Mutiny. After his death Rs. 451 of his jagir were divided as follows:™ 
one-third to his grandson, the son of Ba3anfc Singh, and one-third each 
to his sons Bhagat Singh and Jaswant Singh, who were both at one 
time in the police as Inspectors. 

Both jagirs have been reduced by Rs. 35 as a result of diluvion. 

Lachhman Singh and his sons and also Bhagat Singh now live in the 
Amritsar district. Deva Singh was a Divisional Darbari, but the family 
has no seat in Darbar at present. 
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Kirpa^Singh 
(born 1868). 


MAHAN SINGH 
(died 1828). 


r: 


Ganda Singh Budh Singh Sardul Singh 
(dead). (dead). (dead). 


Five generations. 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1863). 


Nihal Singh 
(died 1485). 

Three generations. 


BaSant Singh 
Four generations. 


r 


Gurrankh Singh 
‘ (died 1847). 

Jnimal Singh 
(died 1895), 

_ ) 


Dalip Singh 
(bobn 1848). 


Eari Singh 


Ishwar Singh 




Sundar Singh 
(born 1873). 

I_ 


Gulzara Singh 
(born 1878). 


Sham Singh 
(born 1878). 




Wary am Singh 
(born 1882). 

I 

A jit Singh 
(born 1901), 


0 jaya Singh Gurdayal Singh Banta Singh Jagendra Singh Mul Singh Chainchal 
(born 1900). (born 1904). (born 1894). (born 1897). (born 1901), (born 1904). 

Malian Singh, the ancestor of this family, was a Ladhar Jat 
Sikh, who in 1760 seized ten villages in the Philloar Tahsil, Jul- 
lundur, and was allowed by Ranjit Singh to retain them, subject to 
the furnishing of twenty-three horsemen. His sons did good service 
in many battles, more than one member of the family having lost his life 
fighting for the Maharaja. On annexation a summary settlement was 
made with Mahan Singh’s representatives, who agreed to pay Rs. 17,100 
per annum on the ten villages. Four of these later on were resumed by 
Government in lieu, of the services of the horsemen. Again in 1847-48, 
two more villages were resumed on the death of Nihal Singh and Ganda 
Singh, pensions,, being granted to their widows, and children. Further 
resumptions followed as other members- of the family died, and after the 
Settlement operations the annual income shared amongst those remain¬ 
ing was found to amount to Rs, 2,720. 
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Jaimal Singh and Bishan Singh, sons of Ganda Singh, wore deputed 
to guard the Lasara Perry on the Sutlej when the troops at Jullundur 
mutinied in 1857. Jaimal Singh lived at Thala, Tahsil Phillour, 
Jullnndur, which was wholly owned by his family, his share being about 
260 ghumaos. He was a Divisional Darbari and a Zaildar. He died in 
1895.' 

Dalip Singh, his son, the present head of the family, served as a 
Dafadar in the 7th Bengal Lancers. He is a Lambardar and a Zaildar and 
well known in the district for his love of sport. He and his two brothers 
have each inherited one-third of their father’s jagir of 260 ghumaos. 

Natba Singh, grandson of Nihal Singh, was also a Dafadar in the 
7th Bengal Lancers, and Gurdit Singh, grandson of Ganda Singh, was a 
Tahsildar. 

The family was once of some local importance and its members have 
always been forward in offers of assistance to Government, but owing to 
the minute sub-division of the jagir by inheritance it has lost much of its 
former influence. Since the death of Jaimal Singh it has hold no seat in 
Darbar. 
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SARDAR TARA SINGH, GHlpBA 
(died 1807). 

Sardar Jbanda Singh. Sardar Gujar Singh. 

Jagat Singh. 

I_ 


Nirmal Singh 
(died 187a). 

I 

Amar Singh 
(died 1904). 

i 

Thaktjk Singh 
(died 1907 )« 


Bakhfcawar Singh 
(died 1873). 


Lehna Singh 
(dead). 


Basaundha Singh. 


Khazan Singh 
(dead). 


Thakur Singh, of Baloki, Tahsil Nakodar, Jullundur, was a Kang 
Jaf Sikh. He was a relative of the late Sardar Mhal Singh of Kang, 
and the great-great-grandson of Sardar Tara Singh, Grheba, the 
celebrated founder of the Sikh Confederacy known as the Dalawala 
Misal, so named after the village of Dala, near Sultanpur, in the 
Kapurthala State, not far from the junction of the Beas and Sutlej 
rivers, Tara Singh was a Kang Jat, but in his following were many 
Manjha Jats, thieves and adventurers, who flocked round the man able 
to offer them excitement and loot. One of Tara Singh’s first exploits was 
to rob a detachment of Ahmad Shah’s troopers of their horses and arms 
when crossing the Beyn river, close to his home at Kang. Thus 
enriched, Tara Singh-soon became a leader of importance. He visited 
Amritsar and allied himself with the Ahluwalias and Singhpurias, who 
were plundering wherever plunder was to be found. In 1760 he crossed 
the Sutlej and conquered the districts of Dharamkot and Fatohgarli, mak¬ 
ing over the latter to his cousins Daram Singh and Kaur Singh, and retail¬ 
ing Dharamkot for himself. On his return to the Doab he took Dakhni 
from Sharaf-ud-din, an Afghan of Jullundur, and marched eastwards, seizing 
all the country around Kahon and taking'up his residence in that town. 
He next captured Nakodar from the Manj Rajputs, and other groups of 
villages on the right bank of the Sutlej, including Mahafcpur and Kot 
JBadal Khan. His name had by this time become notorious amongst the 
Sikhs, and there were few matters connected with the sect in which he 
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was not directly or indirectly concerned. He secured an alliance by 
marriage for bis son Dasaundha Singh, with Bibi Chand Kaur, daughter 
of the Raja A mar Singh of Patiala, and ho was thus enabled to stretch 
his hand, when so minded! as far as Ambala, and take part in the quarrels 
of the Phulkian Chiefs. He rendered active assistance to Amar Singh in 
suppressing the rebellion of his half-brother Hi in at Singh in 1772; and 
he helped the Raja again in 1778 when attacked by Sardar Hari Singh 
Sialba, who was supported by Sardar Jasa Singh Ramgarhia. In the 
year following ho joined the other Khalsa leaders in resisting an attempt 
made to recover the Malwa country by the Wazir Majad-nd-Daula Abdul 
Ahad. Later on, in 1794, we find him allied with the fanatic Bedi Sahib 
Singh of Una, Hoshiarpur, in his invasion of Maler Kotla; an expedition 
which ended unsuccessfully owing to pressure brought to bear upon the 
Sikhs by the Patiala Raja. 

In 1799 Tara Singh was again in the field, this tiinfe on the side of 
his relatives, the Phulkians, who were measuring strength with the cele¬ 
brated George Thomas of Hansi; and shortly after he was busy at Farid- 
kot championing the rights of the deposed Sardar Charat Singh. He 
appeared never to bo able to take rest. He died of a fever caught while 
following Maharaja Ranjit Singhin his expedition to Narayangarh, Ambala, 
in 1807. On his way back to the Manjha, Ranjit Singh took the oppor¬ 
tunity of breaking up the powerful Dalawala confederacy, merging its 
possessions into the greater State he was rapidly consolidating for him¬ 
self. 

Dasaundha Singh was allowed to retain his fathers Dakhni property 
till his own death, when it was made over by the Maharaja to Bedi 
Sahib Singh. To Gujar Singh, second son of Tara Singh, had been 
assigned the Ghumgarana estate south of the Sutlej. His possession 
was contested by some of the minor Phulkian Chiefs who, however, were 
obliged by Ranjit Singh to refrain from hostilities. He divided the 
villages amongst the Rajas of Patiala and Jind and the Sardar of Mangla. 
The Nakodar and Mahalpur estates were the share of Jhanda Singh, 
the eldest son; but these were promptly seized for himself by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, and placed under the car© of Diwan Mohkam Chand, 
Nazim ofJullundur. The Maharaja was ultimately induced to recognise 
Sardar Jhanda Singhs rights to maintenance out of the patrimony, and 
he accordingly allowed him a half share in Baloki and Sharakpur. This 
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act of generosity cost him nothing, for he had already given the entire 
villages to some Udasi Sadhs and Akalis. The former refused to surren¬ 
der possession, and Jhanda Singh, was obliged to eject them by force. 
His mother, Rani Rattan Kaur, took refuge in the British. Cantonment of 
Ludhiana, and was there granted a maintenance allowance of Rs. 1,800 
per annum. 

At annexation Nirmal Singh and Bakhtawar Singh, sons of 
Jhanda Singh, possessed jointly one-half of the two villages already 
mentioned. Under orders passed in 1847, they were maintained in these 
jagir s for life, subject to annual service commutation payment of Rs. 280; 
the share of each to lapse at death. On the death of Sardar Bakhta¬ 
war Singh, childless, in 1878, a small pension was passed to his widows. 
Sardar Nirmal Singh’s jagir was in like manner resumed in 1873, a 
life-pension of Rs. 200 per annum being granted to his widow. Nirmal 
Singh was a Subadar in the British service, proved himself a gallant 
soldier, and was granted a sanad by Government for his ser vices in the 
Mutiny. 

The case of his son Amar Singh was represented to Government by 
Mr. D. G. Barkley, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, in 1874, and it was 
ruled that Sardar Nirmal Singh’s jctgir share in Baloki and Sharakpur 
should descend to Amar Singh, and thence integrally to a selected 
male heir, the successor on each occasion to be chosen by Government. 
The compassionate allowance to Nirmal Singh’s widow was of course 
resumed, and the grant was subjected to an annual nazrana deduction 
of Rs. 140. The value of the holding under the revised settlement was 
Rs. 685 per annum. 

Amar Singh, lived at Baloki, in which village ho owned about 
40 ghumaos of land. He married a daughter of Sardar Sujan Singh, 
Jagirdar of Karari, Tahsil Jullundur. The other members of the family 
are well connected by marriage. But little of the old influence and none 
of its power remains. The family has never held a seat in Darbar. 

Amar Singh died in 1904 and his son, Thakur Singh, the late 
head of the family, owned 42 ghumaos of land in Baloki, 104 ghumaos in 
Bir-Baloki and five squares of land in Lyallpur district. Thakur Singh 
died without issue in September 1907. The question of the succession to 
the jagir has not yet been settled. 
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SARDAR BHAGWANT SINGH OF BHADAUR. 


PHUL. 

I 

Five generations. 


t 


r i [ i r 77 

Jawahir Singh Jaiinal Singh Jagat Singh Kharak Singh Deva Singh Achal Singh Uttam Singh 
(died .1827). (died 1808). (died 1865), (died 1869). (died 1857). (died 1879). (died 1855). 


Bibi Atar Kanr 


Five 


Three 


(married Prince generations, generations. 
Nao Nihal 
Singh of 
Lahore). 


Mohamaho- 
padyaya 
Sardar Sir Atar 
Singh, k.c.i.e. 
(died 1896). 

I 


Two 

generations. 


Atar Singh 
(died 1879). 


Sardar Bhagwant Singh 
(born 1852). 

I 

Lai Singh 
(born 1887). 


Balwant Singh 
(died 1902)'. 


Gnrdayal Singh 
(born 1899). 


Partab Singh 
(born 1901). 


Sardar Bhagwant Singh's ancestor, Duna, was brother of Ala Singh, 
first Raja of Patiala. Bhadanr was the original home of the Phulkian 
family, and Dana continued to live there after Ala Singh set out to seek 
his fortune in 1718. The latter founded a dwelling-place for himself at 
Barnala, whence after the destruction of Sirhind, he removed to Patiala, 
making it Ms capital. 

Duna held the office of Chaudhri, and he had to collect the Imperial 
revenues of his district, and account for them to the Muhammadan Gov¬ 
ernor. Having failed in this duty on one occasion, he and one of his sons 
were seized and thrown into prison at Lahore. They there suffered such 
hardships that the son succumbed, while Duna died shortly after Ms 
release. This was in 1726. His grandson Chuhar Singh was the most 
celebrated of all the Bhadauris. He lived in the time of the weak-minded 
Sahib Singh of Patiala, and took advantage of the confusion into which 
affairs had fallen to seize ninety villages, including the district of Bar¬ 
nala ; but he had to surrender most of his acquisitions later on. He also 
freely helped himself to the lands of Maler Kotla, and was in a fair way 
to become one of the leading Sikh Chiefs, when treachery put an end to 
his career, Ohuhar Singh's sons Bir Singh and Dip Singh were alive 
when the British Power felt its way up to the south bank of the Sutlej. 
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They at first admitted Patiala to bo their head, and identified themselves 
with the interests of that State; but perceiving the advantages attaching 
to independence, they afterwards claimed the privilege of dealing direct 
with our Government. This was objected to by Patiala, upon grounds 
which need not here be detailed. The matter was under dispute for many 
years, and was not finally set at rest until 1858, when the Maharaja’s 
supremacy was recognised as an act of grace and as a reward for loyal 
services rendered in the years of the Mutiny. All the rights of the 
Paramount Power were then yielded to Patiala, including reversion in 
lapsed estates, and the annual commutation tax of Es. 5,265 hitherto 
taken by the British Government. The decision was naturally distasteful 
to the Bhadaur family. 

Sardar Atar Singh served under the district officers of Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore, in 1857, in command of a body of fifty horsemen, whom 
he raised and equipped at his own charges; and as a reward, was exempt¬ 
ed from payment of his commutation tax for a period of six months. He 
succeeded his father in 1858, He was educated at Benares, and there 
acquired a taste for learning. His library at Bhadaur was well stocked, 
with valuable manuscripts in Sanskrit, Qurmukhi and Persian; and he 
was always prominent in matters connected with the education and 
intellectual improvement of the people. He was, moreover, an accom¬ 
plished author, having written many poems and short works in Persian 
and Gurmukhi. He was nominated a member of the Senate of the 
Punjab University College in 1870; and he was granted the title of 
Malaz-ul-ulama Val Fmala in acknowledgment of his eminent and liberal 
patronage of learning. In 1880 he was created a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire, and in 1888 he was admitted to Knighthood 
in the same distinguished Order. In 1887, on the occasion of Her late 
Majesty’s Jubilee celebration, the newly instituted title of Mohamaho - 
padhyaya was conferred on him in recognition of his loyal conduct and 
eminent services in the promotion of Oriental learning. 

He died in 1896 leaving two sons, Bhagwant Singh and 
Balwant Singh, of whom the former is now recognized as the 
representative of the family. The property was divided between the 
two brothers equally, exept that Bhagwant Singh received about one- 
twelfth share as Sardari over and above the share of his younger brother, 
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thus making his income up to Its. 20,858, while that of Balwant Singh 
amounted to Rs. 17,620. Balwant Singh died in 1902 and his jagir is 
now held by his two sons Gurdayal Singh and Partab Singh in equal 
shai'es. Sardar Bhagwant Singh is a Provincial Darbari, 
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SARDAR BADAN SINGH, C. S. I., OF MALAUDH. 

PHUL. 


Three generations, 

, i 


r— 

Dale! Singh 
(died 1824). 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1820). 


Sardar Fateli Singh 
(died!850). 


Sardar Mit Singh 
(died 1878). 


f 

Sardar 
Ran jit Singh 
(died 1854). 


a r~ 

Sardar 

Hazura Singh 
(died 1854). 


r 


Hamam Singh 
(died 1895). 


i r “ 

Sardar Sardar 
Uttam Singh Badan Singh, 
(died 1895). o. s. I. 

(bobn 1840 ). 


Sardar 

Sundar Singh 
(born 1843). 


n 


Sardar 

Hakikat Singh 
(died 1875), 

Sardar 

Balwant Singh 
(born 1866). 

Bhag-want Singh 
(born 1884). 


Mahtab Singh Dal Singh 
(died 1879). (born 1868). 

I 

Sant Singh 
(bom 1885). 


Kishan Singh 
(born 1889). 


Gurd.it Singh 
(born 1896). 


Rajendra Singh 
(born 1887). 

I 

Infant 

(born 1907). 

The history of the Malaudh family is given in Griffin’s Rajas of the 
Punjab) pp. 278-275. Sardar Badan Singh is the sixth in descent from the 
celebrated Phul, from whom are descended the present Rulers ol Patiala, 
Jind and Nab ha, as well as the Chiefs of Bhadaur, Malaudh and Badrakhan 
and the minor Sardars of Jitmdan, Laudgarh, Dayalpur, Rampur and Lot 
Dina* The family claims for itself a Rajput ancestor in Jaisalji, founder 
of the city of Jaisalmir. Jaisalji was driven from his State towards the 
end of the twelfth century and settled near Hissar. His son Hahmat was 
appointed Governor of the Sirsa and Bhatinda countries, HahtnaVs gi’eat- 
great-grandson Kliiwa took a Jatni as his second wife, who boro him his 
son Sidhu, from whom has sprung one of the most important Sikh tribes 
in the Punjab. It is unnecessary to go into details of the 'oarlier history of 
the Malaudh Sardars, as it has received full notice in Sir' Repel Griffin’s 
work already alluded to. Their immedial; ancesto\ was -Rakht Mai, 
brother of Ala Singh, from whom the Patiala branch has Sprung. 

The district of Malaudh was taken from the MalerKqtla Afghans in 
1754 by Sardar Man Singh, son of Bakht Mai or Bakhta. On his death, 
in 1778, the estate was divided amongst his two sons ; the elder, Dalel 
Singh, ta kin g two-thirds, including the Malaudh and Shaina villages. 
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To these lie added Tthiali and Sahur, wresting them from the Rais of 
Raikot in 1807. He gave assistance to the British authorities in 1815 
daring the Gurkha War, and in other ways showed a desire to be on good 
terms with the new Power then beginning to make itself felt. Sardar 
Dalel Singh died in 1824. His oldest son Fateh Singh took two-thirds 
of the patrimony in accordance with the established custom of the family. 
In his share were included the villages of Ramgarh and Shaina. To 
Sardar Mit Singh came Malandh and Dhapali. Both brothers were 
present with the British troops at Mudki and Ferozeshali, and helped in 
the matter of carriage and supplies. Sardar Fateh Singh’s services were 
again utilized in establishing a civil Government in the Sikh Cis-Sutlej 
districts annexed in 1846. He died in 1850. His son Uttam Singh, 
a minor, inherited the whole property on the death oi his brother Hazura 
Singh, in 1854. He behaved with conspicuous loyalty during the 
Mutiny, helping with money and men. His services were suitably 
acknowledged by a permanent remission of ono-sixteentli of tho revenue 
demand in hjs villages, and he was made a jagirdar Magistrate in 1861, 
shortly after attaining his majority. He was forward in offering his 
Services during the last Afghan War, but they were not required. He 
was a Provincial Darbari, and took seniority over the other three Darbaris 
of his family. Hia jagir income amounted- to Rs. 43,136 per annum. He 
lived at Ramgarh, in the Ludhiana. district, and died in 1895. He was 
succeeded as head of the family and its senior Provincial Darbari by his 
first cousin Sardar Badan Singh, O.S.I., son of Sardar Mit Singh ; whilst 
his jagir was divided between this Sardar and his brother, Sundar Singh, 
in the proportions of two-thirds and one-third, respectively. 

Sardar Mit Singh, like his other relatives, assisted the Government both 
at annexation and in 1857 ; and his services were suitably acknowledged. 
He divided his estate between his two sons, giving a two-thirds share, 
according to family usage, to tho elder, Sardar Badan Singh. He died in 
1878. Sardar Badan Singh showed a bold front to the insurgents during- 
the Kuka disturbances, defending his fort, which was attacked with 
the object of procuring weapons, and killing and capturing about a dozen 
fanatics. He is known as a thoroughly loyal subject of the Crown, and 
his services have been recognized on many occasions. The Sardar 
has evinced much liberality in contributing to various public funds and to 
works of public utility, his expenditure in this direction during the 
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last few years reaching a total of Rs. 80,000. Amongst several 
examples of the Sardar’s generosity may be mentioned the 
erection and endowment of a dispensary at Malaudh, his contri¬ 
bution to the Khalsa College at Amritsar and his donations of the relief 
of sufferers from famine in his district and to the victims of the Kangra 
earthquake. Sardar Badan Singh is an Honorary Magistrate, Sub- 
Registrar of Malaudh and a Member of the District Board, but the civil 
and criminal powers formerly exercised by him are now exercised by his 
son Dal Singh, who has been appointed an Honorary Magistrate, 1st class, 
and a Munsif, 2nd class. The dignity of a Companionship of the Star of 
India was conferred on the Sardar in 1903. His jagir, including his two- 
thirds share inherited from his cousin, now yields an annual income of 
Rs. 45,398 in addition to Rs. 8,000 per annum accruing from his 
landed property situated in Pakhoka, Malaudh, Somal, Bundhari, Burkhera 
and Teh Loharan, all in the Ludhiana Tahsil. 

His younger brother, Sardar Sundar Singh, as has already been 
stated, succeeded to one-third of Sardar Uttam Singh’s jagir and other 
landed property. His jagir income, therefore, now amounts annually 
to Its. 22,565, besides Rs. 3,668 derived from his other lauds. He is a 
Provincial Darbari and a Member of the District Board. Like his brother, 
he is a liberal subscriber to charitable objects. 

Sardar Hakikat Singh succeeded his father Bhag Singh in 1820. 
To him fell the villages of Ohima and Ber, m the lattei of winch his 
branch of the family still reside. He performed good service in the 
Mutiny, and encouraged education by founding and endowing a school at 
Ber, which still exists. Balwant Singh, bis son, was a minor when 
Hakikat Singh died in 1875, and was educated at the Ambala Wards 
School. He is a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate, a Member 
of the District Hoard and was at one time a Civil Judge in his Ilaka. 
One of his first acts on attaining his majority was to provide funds to 
found a hospital for tho A itchison College, Lahore. He has a jagir yield¬ 
ing Rs. 19,050 per annum, and his lands in the villages of Rohli, Sohian, 
Chima, Bawarpur and Ber (Ludhiana) yield an annual income of over 
Rs. 1,600 exclusive of the Government demand. 

The family jagirs are subject to a commutation allowance which 
aggregates Rs. 9,332 annually. 
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GRIEFS AND FAMILIES ^OF NOTE. 

Ludhiana is the home of the descendants of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk of 
Kabul. The circumstances under which that unfortunate ruler twice 
gained and lost a throne, are matters of general Indian history, and need 
only be touched upon here. It, will be remembered that Shah Zanian 
returned to his capital after his second unsuccessful invasion of the Punjab 
in 1799, merely to be supplanted by his brother Mahmud, who took the 
precaution of incapacitating him from future Kingship by putting out liis 
eyes. But the blind monarch was speedily avenged by another brother 
Shuja-ul-M ulk, who in 1803 deposed'Mahmud, and installed himself as 
Ruler of Afghanistan. Seven years later, Shah Shuja was, in his turn, 
driven out by Mahmud, and forced to seek assistance from Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. This he did not receive, although the Sikh Chief used the 
King’s name in attempting to seize Multan, which he intended keeping 
for himself. The expedition was a failure. After holding Peshawar for 
some months, and trying in vain to establish his sovereignty over Multan, 

Shah Shuja one day found himself a prisoner in the hands of Jahan Dad 
Khan, Afghan Governor of Attock, who deported him to Kashmir, and 
had him kept there for over a year. He was released by Wazir Fateh 
Khan, who had crossed the Indus to re-assert Afghan dominion over 
Kashmir, In 1813 he visited Lahore, still in search of some one who 
would help him to re-conquor his kingdom. There Ranjit Singh exchanged 
turbans with him as a token of the sincerest friendship, and after a 
little manoeuvring, induced him to give up the Koh4-Nur diamond, which 
the Maharaja had longed to possess. Shah Shuja was now made to per¬ 
ceive that his presence was only desirable in so far as it enabled the 
Maharaja to take action against Kashmir in his name. He managed to 
remove the ladies of his family to Ludhiana without Ranjit Singh’s 
knowledge and himself fled shortly after to the Kishtwar Valley, whence, 
aided by the local chief, he made an abortive descent on Kashmir. 
Beaten back, he followed the mountains through Kulu, and crossing 
the Sutlej high up, came round to Ludhiana in September, 1816, 
having kept well out of the Maharaja’s reach throughout tho journey. 

He was granted an allowance of Its. 50,000 per annum by the British 
Government, and was treated with the respect due to his rank. But 
Shah Shuja’s nature was too restless to allow him to sit long inactive 
at Ludhiana. In 1818 he again started on bis travels towards Kabul, 
and receiving assistance from the Nawab of Bahawalpur, seized Dera 
Ghazi Khan, while his son Timur marched further south and took 
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possession of Shikarpur. Shall Shuja proceeded along the Indus to .Pesh¬ 
awar, where he was success fully opposed by Muhammad. Azim Khan, Wazir 
of Ayub Khan, and obliged to take refuge in the Khyber. Thence he was 
driven, step by step, hack to Shikarpur, and finally found himself once 
more a refugee at Ludhiana after wandering for months through 
Kajpntana and the Eastern .Punjab, Here he mob his blind brother, 
Shah Zairian, who, after nearly similar adventures, had also become a 
guest of the British Government, This was in 1821. Twelve years 
later Shah Slmja again set out for the recovery of llis patrimony, now 
in the hands of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. His English hosts had told 
him that they had no objection to his making the attempt, though they 
could not promise a continuance of hospitality were he again, through 
stress of circiiinstances, obliged to knock at their door. He had with 
him about three thousand armed followers and two lakhs of rupees. 
The Bahawalptir Nawab gave him a gun and some camels. He defeated 
the Sindhians at Shikarpur, and levied from the townspeople a contribu¬ 
tion of five lakhs. Thus enriched, he proceeded towards Kandahar, but 
remained in that neighbourhood only until Dost Muhammad had time 
to march down from Kabul and administer a crushing defeat to him. 
Once more he was forced to turn towards Hindustan . for safety 
and once more the English gave him shelter at Ludhiana. In money he 
was half a lakh richer; but in prestige more damaged than ever. Next 
came the triple alliance for the subversion of the power of the Barakzais. 
broken by the death of the Maharaja in 1839, and followed by the return 
to Kabul of Shah Shuja and the re-establishment of his dominion with 
the aid of British troops and British money. The unfortunate Shah Shuja 
was assassinated immediately after the disaster to our Kabul Garrison in 
1842; and his family, no longer able to make head against Dost Muham¬ 
mad's faction, returned to their asylum at Ludhiana, which has been their 
head-quarters ever since. 

Shahzada Shahpur, son of Shah Shuja, was in receipt of an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 4,800 per annum from Government until his death in 1884 
when Shahzada Nadir, his youngest brother, became head of the family! 
Shahzada, Nadir was President of the Municipal Committee, an Honorary 
Magistrate, Sub-Registrar of Ludhiana, a Provincial Darbari, and enjoyed 
a pension of Rs. 3,600 par annum. His offers of service during the 
Mutiny were duly acknowledged by Government. In 1877 ho and his 
brother, Shahzada Shahpur, received a grant of 4,000 acres of land in the 
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Montgomery district, and in 1888 lie was created a Companion of the 
Indian Empire. He died in 1895 and Es. 1,200 per annum of his pen¬ 
sion were continued to his eldest son, Sardar Muhammad Hamdain, who 
is a Tahsildar in the Grujrat district and a Divisional Durban. Two of 
his other sons, Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad Mukhtar are Bub-In¬ 
spectors of Police in Alwar and Upper Burma respectively. Shahzada 
Shahpur’s son, Alamgir, became an Extra Assistant Commissioner and died 
in 1890. All his sons are in Government employ, five ' in the ’Police, one 
as a Naib-Tahsildar and the youngest as a Sowar in the Native Cavalry. 

Shahzada Safdar Jang, also a son of Shah Shuja, died in 1899 and 
his pension of Rs. 3,000 lapsed to Government, except a compassionate 
allowance of Es. 1,080 per annum which was divided up between his 3 
widows and his 5 daughters. Of his sons, Haidar Jang was at one time 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Bahadur Jang was a Tahsildar 
in the Kohat district. The latter, who was a Divisional Darbari, died in 
1907. Another son Muhammad Rafiq Jang, is a Record-keeper in 
Ludhiana. 

Timur Shah’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-din, was instrumental in saving 
the lives of some members of the American Christian Mission at Ludhiana 
in 1857, for which service he received a special reward. He died in 1892, 
and half of his annual allowance of Rs. 3,000 was granted to his three 
surviving sons and his widow and daughter-in law. 

Muhammad Tahir, grandson of Shahzada Timur, receives a pension 
of Rs. 3,000 and is a Provincial Darbari ; one of hi i sons, Sultan Ali, is a 
Clerk in the Punjab Chief Court. 

Abdul Wahab, a grandson of Shah Zaman, retired from the Police as 
Inspector and is now an Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar of 
Ludhiana. 
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BHAI ARJUN SINGH OF BAGARIAN. 


BHAI BAHADUR SINGH. 
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Sampuran Singh 
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Ardoman Singh 
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Bir Singh. Bhagwan Singh. Bachittar Singh. Santoldi Singh. 


Bhai Arjun Singh 
(born 1874). 


Arganjan Singh 
(horn 1904). 


Bhai Arjun Singh’s adoptive father, Bhai Narayan Singh, submitted 
a pedigree table of his ancestors, going back thirty generations, * which' 
perhaps need not be reproduced here. Centuries ago, according to him, 
his people were Rajput Princes in the Marwara country. One of thein/by 
name Bhadan/boing childless, was advised by a fakir to take unto him¬ 
self a wife of another caste. He allied himself with tile daughter of a car* 
penter against the consent of her father, who is said to have complained to 
° the Emperor of Delhi.” This potentate, to avenge the wrongs of the 
carpenter, led an army against the Rajput- King, who was duly slain ; but 
not before his consort had presented him with a son and heir whom they 
called Puran. Puran found himself coldly received by his father’s rela¬ 
tives, who refused to regard him as a proper Rajput; and when the time came 
for him .to marry, none of the pure blooded would give him a daughter. 
So he was obliged to turn towards the carpenters, as his father did before 
him; and thus it came about that Bhai Narayan Singh’s immediate an¬ 
cestors lost the higher caste status and became simple village tarhhans. 
The Emperor of Delhi (his name is pot stated) w^s greatly incensed when. 
ho heard the son of his old enemy Bhadan was grown-up ; so he despatch¬ 
ed an army againstdiim and drove him out of the Marwara land into the 
Punjab. Puran settled in a village called Mania Kal Jharani, near Bhatinda, 
and maintained himself by husbandly and carpentry. Sudhu, sixth dn de¬ 
scent from him, settled at Tanglan i ip Nabha, and married a lady of Sikh 
parentage, against her will, evidently ; for it is said she left hinron the 
night of her marriage, and sought comfort and consolation tram a 
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neighbouring Guru, who told her to be of good cheeras her husband would 
certainly adopt the Sikh faith ; and this actually happened. 8 a dim 
tracked her up, and so overpowered was he by the Guru’s eloquence that 
he there and then went through the nocessary formalities and became a 
Sikh. His son Eup Chand, so named by reason of his extraordinary 
beauty, was taken as a boy to Amritsar and there given the pauhal. 
Many tales are still told of his devotion to the new faith. On one occa¬ 
sion, when Guru Hargobind was at their village, Rup Cliand and his father 
fainted from thirst while ploughing in the field, rather than put their lips 
to a vessel of cold water which they desired to offer to the Guru in the 
evening as a special delicacy. So pleased was the Guru with this exhibi¬ 
tion of self-denial that, after bringing them round, he directed them to 
follow him as his disciples. He gave his cloak and sword to Rup Chand 
who carried them on his head, regarding them as things too sacred and 
too precious to be worn in the ordinary fashion. The Guru, pleased at 
this fresh act of reverence, settled the father and son in a village, which 
ho re-named Bhai Rnpa, near Sangalani, in Nabha. This was in 1630. 
In the following year the Guru Sahib again passed that way, and was 
royally entertained, with three thousand of his followers, by the devoted 
Rap Chand, to whom he gave the title of Bhai, and .put him m spiritual 
charge of the Cis-Sutlej country, promising that his children should one 
clay come to be venerated as Sodbis. Bhai Rup Chand lived to a great 
ace and acquired immense influence, doing much for the spread of Sikh- 
ism’in the neighbouring Jat villages. Amongst those who listened to 
bis teaching were Tilokha and Rama, sons of Phul, to whom the present 
Rulers of Patiala, Jind and Nablia owe their origin. 

The descendants of Maha Nand, oldest son of Rup Chand, are still 
to be found in the villages of Bhai Rupa (Nabha), Sheraj (t orozepore), 
Kotlia Guru (Patiala), and Bawal Heri and Lakhneri, in the Acnbala 
district. The children of his remaining six sons have also spread them¬ 
selves about the Malwa country. From Rup Chand’s seventh son, Dharam 
Singh, comes Narayan Singh, the best known member of the family. His 
sonDayal Singh founded the village of Dayalpur, now belonging to the 
Nabha State, the revenues of which (Rs. 4,620) go to the support of tho 
langar at Bagarian. Dharampura in the Ferozeporo district was also 
founded by Dayal Singh, and the proprietary dues are still levied by 
the family. Of Dayal Singh’s sons, Godar Singh is particularly re¬ 
membered for liis piety and holy living. It is related of Gajpat Singh, 
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first Raja of Jind, that, having no children, he caino to confide his 
troubles to his friend Godar Singh. After thinking it over*, the Bhai 
pronounced in the matter as follows :—“ This is indeed a misfortune ; for 
you of all men should have offspring. In iny fate it is written that I. shall 
have children, as it is in yours that you shall have none ; but I will gladly 
transfer to you this portion of my good fortune if my wife will give 
consent.” His wife, the good Mai Baji, willingly agreed, whereupon 
Godar Singh performed certain rites over the Raja, who returned 
home with the Bhafs (< luck ”, and in due time became the father of 
several sons and daughters. One of the latter, Raj Kaur, was eventually 
the wife of the celebrated Sardar Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, and the 
mother of the still more celebrated Maharaja Ranjit Singh.* 

Later on, in 1754, it fell to Godar Singh's lot to have to entertain 
Dina Beg and Sadik Beg, Governors of the Delhi Emperor, and so well 
pleased were they with his hospitality that they. procured for him the 
jagir rights of the Bagarian village in which Bhai Arjun Singh now lives. 
He soon after founded the villages of Diwala and Kalahar in Ludhiana, 
Gungrali and Vahra, in Faridkot, and Vandran and Talwandi,in Ferozepore. 
In 1763 his old friend, Raja Gajpafc Singh of Jind, presented him with six 
villages in the Kamal and Panipat districts, which he had just overrun; 
but he had to surrender them again shortly after, as the Raja was rapidly 
beaten back within, the proper limits of his State. However, in those days 
land had not the value it now has, and to receive a present of a 
deserted village, with all the conditions attached of revenue payments, was 
often regarded by the donee more as a misfortune than a blessing. The 
next member of the family to acquire property was Bhai Mohar Singh, who 
early in the present century was given two villages by the Jind 
Raja, one by Sardar Hari Singh Ktiana, and one by the Sardar of Ladhvva. 
In 1807 Maharaja Ranjit Singh honored him with'a visit at Bagarian 
on the occasion of his second invasion of the Cis-Sutlej districts, Mohar 
Singh acted up to the family reputation for hospitality, and received the 
villages of Sadhowala and Sujana in jagir from the Sikh Chief as a grant- 
in-aid towards the expenses of the langccr. The Maharaja also presented 
him with five hundred maunds of salt, promising that this article should 

* In connection with Raj Kaur’s birth there is a tradition that the Raja, enraged when the 
expected child proved to be a daughter, ordered her to be buried alive, a not uncommon habit 
amongst disappointed Jats even at a later day. And it was only on the faith of Godar 
Singh’s assurance that she would certainly be the mother of a great ruler, that the Raja was 
induced to allow her to live. 
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bo in future supplied to the kitchen, without charge, from the stores of the 
royal palace. Raja Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, of Kapurthala, who was with 
Ranjit Singh on this expedition, also presented Mohar Singh with a village 
named Gangrali. 

Mohar Singh died in 1820, leaving the property to his nephew 
Bahadur Singh, a minor, whom he adopted, The family affairs were 
looked after by his widow Mai Gauhran, who was fortunately a clever 
woman • for the growing power of the Bhais had began to excite the envy 
of Raja Karam Singh of Patiala, who, by way of exercising authority as 
suzerain, established a Taliail and Thana at Bagarian. For this unjusti¬ 
fiable trespass he was at once reported by the widow to Captain Murray, 
Political Agent, who requested the Raja to withdraw his posts. This order 
was duly complied with, but Karam Singh sat uneasy under the rebuke, 
and soon after he found means of setting Bahadur Singh against Mai 
Gauhran, from whom he demanded the surrender of his patrimony. But the 
widow appealed, again successfully, to Captain Murray, and she was 
allowed to hold the estates in life-tenure, it being' considered contain that 
Bahadur Singh, if his own master, would fall an easy prey to his Patiala 
neighbours. When, however, Mai Gauhran died in 1838, and the property 
was taken over by Bahadur Singh, it was found he was perfectly able to 
look after bis own interests, as he fully proved in more than one 
victorious tussle with Maharaja Karam Singh. On one occasion, in 1840, 
under cover of active loyalty towards tho British Government, the Maharaja 
sent one of his Colonels, Mansa Singh, to seize all the camels he could find 
in Bagarian for use in connection with the Afghan Campaign. Tho 
Colonel had not driven the camels very far before he was overtaken by 
Bahadur Singh, captured, and led back in triumph , to Bagarian. Karam 
Singh, enraged at this act of insolent insubordination on the part .of one 
whom ho desired to treat as a vassal, sent a portion of his troops, including 
a solitary gun, to effect tho Colonel’s release, and level Bagarian village 
with the ground. But the ever-watehful chiefs of Jind and Nabha and 
Maler Kotla, who had no desire to see Patiala grow larger on a frivolous 
pretext, sent “armies of observation” to that neighbourhood, and Karam 
Singh withdrew his forces, re non effecta. Bahadur Singh had next to 
assert himself against the Raja of Faridkot, who, in 1840, seized the village 
of Talwandi, founded by Bhai Godar Singh, holding it with his horsemen, 

and building a mud wall around so as to convert it into a fort. But this 
- v 
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time Bahadur Singh used the weapons of diplomacy, and complained to 
Sir George Clerk, who had just relieved Colonel Wade in charge of the 
British relations with the Punjab. The Baja was made to retire after 
pulling down the walls he had so hastily put up in token of possession. 

Bhai Bahadur Singh was the first of his house who had the honour 
of receiving a seat in the Governor-General's Darbar. On his death, in 

1847, seven of the jagir villages were resinned, and his son Sampuran 
Singh was confirmed in possession of one-fourth of Mauza Vandu (Feroze- 
pore), half of Mahalan Kalahar and Ismailpur, and the whole of 
Shah jahanpur, Umarpura, Thriki, Gan grab, Taharwal, Talwandi and 
Bagarian; also in two-thirds of Kanta, Diwala and Kishangarh. During 
the Mutiny, Sampuran Singh behaved loyally, remaining under the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana with a small body of horse and 
foot, maintained at his personal cost. For this service a year's revenue 
was remitted to him, and the commutation charge in lieu of service was 
reduced to one anna per rupee. In 1860 lie was made an Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge in the Jhajjar ilalea .. He died two years later, 
and was succeeded in the estates by his son Bhai Narayan Singh, born in 

1848, Bhai Narayan Singh was invested with the powers of a Magistrate 
and Civil Judge in Bagarian. His influence extended all over the 
Mahva country, and most of the Phulkians used to take the pauhal at his 
hands. Sir Henry Davies, Lieutenat-Govemor of the Punjab, styled him 
some years back an excellent example to the rising generation of the Sikh 
aristocracy; and a Deputy Commissioner, who had ample opportunity of 
judging, put him down as one of the most loyal and enlightened Raises of. 
the Ludhiana district. He was a Viceregal Darbari. 

He died in 1889, and was succeeded in his estates by his adopted son, 
Bhai Arjun Singh, who is well educated, knowing English, Persian and 
Gurmukhi. Like his predecessors he is regarded as the Gum of the 
Phulkian Chiefs, who give him handsome* grants from time to time. 

Ho maintains a langav v at Bagarian, at which poor travellers 
are fed daily, and has contributed several thousands of rupees towards 
various works for the public benefit. 

The Bhai is a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate and Civil 
Judge in Bagarian, President of the Chief Khalsa Diwan^nd a Member 
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of the Managing Committee of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, to the 
funds of which' he has liberally contributed. 

The jagir income of the Bhai is over lls. 14,000 per annum. 
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SARDAR RAGHBIR SINGH OF LADHRAN. 


SARDAR JAI SINGH (dial 1784). 
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Sardar Bahadur 
Hari Singh 
(died 1907). 

Mansa Singh 
(born 1884). 


r 


Kaka 

(born 1900), 


i 


Harchand 
Singh 

(born 1904). 

Sardar Jai Singh was a Dliaram Jat Sikh of th© Manjha, living near 
Atari, in the Amritsar district. He joined the Nishanwala Confederacy, 
twelve thousand strong, in their invasion of the Cis-Sutlej tracts in 1763, 
when the battle of Sirhind was fought, and assisted at the seizure of Ambala, 
Sliahabad, Ladhran, Amloh and Sarai Lashkar Khan. His share of the 
spoil was thirty-four villages around Ladhran and Kharar, roughly 
estimated to be worth Rs. 60,000 per annum. Jai Singh with his fellow- 
Sikhs suffered defeat shortly afterwards at the hands of Ahmad Shah 
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Durani, .and had to abandon his holdings and take refuge in the hilly 
country north of Ambala. Raja Amar Singh of Patiala took the oppor¬ 
tunity of annexing the Kharar villages, and this led to a serious quarrel as 
soon as Jai Singh found himself strong enough to return and claim what 
he considered his own. The matter was subsequently compromised by the 
rendition by Patiala of four of the villages. Jai Singh was a man of 
consequence, and the Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha felt honoured by 
receiving his daughter 5 in marriage. But, like many other’s or the minor 
Sardars, ho and his son Oharat Singh, after him, lived in constant fear of 
being swallowed up by the powerful ruler of Patiala. Oharat Singh was 
glad to accept British protection when it was offered in 1809. He accom¬ 
panied General Oehterlony's force into the Simla hill country in the 
campaign against the Nepal General, Amar Singh Thapa, in 1814, and 
gave good help in the matter of carriage and supplies. On his death 
liis lands were divided into three equal portions, representing the numbers 
of his wives—the sons of each wife taking a third share. This splitting-up 
of the property had the effect of weakening the position of the family, and 
they were obliged in the same year to place themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of the Nabha Chief, agreeing to supply him with fifty horsemen, and 
to come to him in full strength whenever he required their services. But 
they still strove to maintain their independence in all respects, save the 
obligation to assist against a common foe, while the Raja Jaswant Singh 
was more than ever anxious to hasten on the day when the Ladhran 
family must merge as common vassals with his* other subjects. A struggle 
thus went on for some years, the Raja doing all in his power to bring his 
weaker neighbours under subjection; the brothers steadily resisting 
the attempts of the Raja to deprive them of the position their grandfather 
and father had won and maintained. The question was taken up in 1827 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor-General in Delhi, on the 
joint representation of the Ladhran and Sonti Sardars, and referred by him 
to Captain Murray, who considered that although the chiefs should 
continue to furnish contingents for service to the Raja, they must be 
protected from his oppression, and their disputes heard and decided by 
the British Agent at Ambala. But the Resident held the Sardars to bo 
dependents of Nabha, and that any interference on the part of the Brit ish 
Government Would injuriously affect the position of the Raja. The case 
was again taken up by Sir George Clerk in 1836, when this view was 
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somewhat modified. The chiefs for some years* it was admitted* 
rendered suit and service to the Raja, and their obligation to do so had 
been maintained on many occasions by the British Government. The 
Government of India did not, therefore, deem it expedient to declare the 
Sikhs of Sonti and Ladhran altogether independent of Nabha. The com¬ 
plaints which they had made of harassing and perpetual demands for 
service were nevertheless regarded, and the Raja was directed to dispense 
with their services altogether, except on the occasion of the birth of a son, 
the marriage of one of his sons or daughters, the death of the reigning 
Prince, or in time of actual war,* This decision satisfied neither party. 
The ill-feeling continued, and exists in a measure to this day. In 1851 
Government admitted the claim of the Raja to feudal supremacy, and 
withdrew its own criminal jurisdiction; but this was rescinded later on, in 
1860, and when a Sanad was granted by Lord Canning to the Raja 
Bharpur Singh, the Ladhran. Sardars were excluded in the schedule from 
the list or feudatories and tributaries of the Nabha State. 

The Ladhran Sardars have always loyally assisted the Government 
when occasion has required their services. They supplied horses, grain 
and carriage to the army of the Sutlej in 1845, and again in 1848 in connec¬ 
tion with the suppression of the Multan rebellion. During the Mutiny the 
family rallied round the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. Sardars Budli 
Singh, Kislian Singh, Sahib Singh and Albol Singh took up duty as a 
personal escort to Mr. Ricketts, while Sardars Chatnan Singh and Harnam 
Singh helped to hold Jagraon with a body of their own horsemen. 

Sardar Budh Singh died in 1877 and his son Mahtab Singh succeeded 
him as senior member of the family. Sardar Mahtab Singh died in 1904 and 
his eldest son Raghbir Singh has inherited the title of Sardar -and occupies 
his father’s Seat in Provincial Darbars. Sardar Raghbir Singh now owns 
nearly one-twelfth share (Rs. 2,282) of the whole jagir held by the Ladhran 
Sardars both in the Ludhiana and Amritsar districts, besides which the office 
of Adalatd-Sadr in tho Nabha State brings him in Rs. 20,0 per mensem. 

Several other members of the family have ranked as Darbaris, 
namely, Rai Bahadur Albol Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Hari Singh and Sham Singh. Of these the first throe were sons of tJfctam 
Singh, who was present with our army in Kabul during the first Afghan 
War, while Sham Singh was the eldest son of Raja Singh. All are now dead. 

* Vidii Griffin’s Rajas of the Punjab. 
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Hari Singh was present; as a boy in Major Broadfoot’s camp when 
the battles of Ferozeshah and Mudki were fought. Shortly after the 
Mutiny broke out he acted on orders received from Sir John Lawrence 
and raised and equipped a full troop, which became a portion of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry. He received the rank of Risaldar, and fought well all 
through the campaign. He also did good service in Abyssinia and Afghan¬ 
istan. He retired in 1885 on a pension of its. 1,080 per annum, after hold¬ 
ing a Risaldar’s commission for twenty-three years, during which period 
he earned and retained the highest rogard and respect of every officer with 
whom he served. He enjoyed the title of Sardar Bahadur. He died in 
1907. His son Mansa Singh is an accepted candidate for the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Sardar Albel Singh was, perhaps, even more distinguished than 
his brother. After helping the Deputy Commissioner at Ludhiana 
in the earlier stages of the Mutiny, he elected for active service and 
joined Watson’s Horse, now the 13th Lancers, bringing with him one 
hundred sowars and receiving the rank of Risaldar. He fought 
splendidly in many battles beside his gallant Commander General Sir 
John Watson, V. 0., who in 187G wrote to, his old comrade as follows:— 
“ If any one- should ask anything concerning you, show him this letter, 
and he will read that for seventeen years I have known you as a valuable 
servant of the State and never ceased to regard you as a personal friend, 
and to esteem you for. your many good qualities of head and heart.” 
Sardar Albel Singh was.entrusted J'or years with the enlistment and 
management of the Sikhs of his regiment, and his tact and intelligence 
secured him the love and esteem of all the men, who regarded him in the 
light of a father. He possessed handsome testimonials from many 
distinguished v officers who knew him well, including Sir Hugh Gough,- 
General Sir R. C. Low, and Colonel Macnaghten. He took part in-, the 
Afghan War of 1879, and \yas in Egypt with the Expedition of 1882. 
Lord Northbrook conferred upon him the title of Rai Bahadur in 1875. 
He was for a short fime an Aide-de-camp to His Excellency Lord 
Napier of Magdala, and he was attached as Orderly Officer to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in 1876. At the close of the Egyptian 
Campaign ho visited .England and received his War -Medal from the 
hand of Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress; obtaining at the same time 
rank of Risaldar-Major in his old regiment. Ho retired on a pension of 
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Rs. 1,560 per annum and was granted three thousand acres of land 
in the Shahptir district, the assessment of which, Rs. 562, was remitted 
in acknowledgment of his gallant services. He died in 1902. 

Sardar Albel Singles son, Ohatar Singh, was a Risaldar in his 
father's regiment and many of his relatives took military service. Beside 
Sardar Raghbir Singh two other members of the family are in the 
service of the Nabha State, Balwant Singh, son of Mangal Singh, 
who is a Colonel in the State Army, and Randhir Singh, son of Sheo 
Deo Singh, who is a Naib Nazim. Both these are grandsons of Ram 
Singh. 

The Ladhran family cannot be said to be in flourishing circumstances, 
and were it not for remittances of savings made by those, who are 
in military employment, many of its members would be in a state of 
comparative poverty. The jagir comprises tlie revenues of twenty-five 
villages in Ludhiana and four in the Ambala district, yielding 
Rs. 27,000 annually. But it is split up amongst numerous branches of 
Charat Singh's descendants, and Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, at one 
time Settlement Officer of Ludhiana, was of opinion that at no very 
distant date the shares would be insufficient for their maintenance. 
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SARDAR GANDA SINGH OF DHIRU MAZRA. 


RAI SINGH 

I 

Cliet Singh. 
Uttara Singh. 


r ' 

Day a Singh. 


Sardar 
Oani>a Singh 
(BOEN 1889), 

L_ 


r~r 

Bishan Singh 
(died 1898). 

I_ 


Sher Singh. 

I 


Lehna Singh. 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1907). 


Had Singh 
(diod 1902). 


n 


r 


r~ r '—i—. —t r——i 

tha Singh Chanan Singh Chafcar Singh Harnam Singh Mohar.Smgh Jdangal Singh 
(bora 1866). (born 1883). (died 19»>0). (born 1888), (born 1877). (died 1900) 


Kartar Singh 
(born 1887) 


r 


Fateh Singh. 

j 


r 


I 

Jaimal Singh. 


r~ . 

Dalip Singh Bagga Singh 
(born 1867). alias 

Partab Singh 
(died 1907). 

Hard ay al Singh 
(born 1901). 


-1 

Nihal Singh 
alias 

Tara Singh 
(born 1876). 


lshwar Singh 
(born 1877). 


Jai Singh 
(born 1000). 


Karam Singh 
(died 1905>. 


Kartar Singh 
(bom 1892). 


Kaghbir Singh 
(born 1879), 


Hardit Singh 
(born 1902). 


7 i 

Kartar Singb 
(born 1906), 


The Jltabu and Dhiru Mazra jagirdars of the Samrala tahsil, Ludhi¬ 
ana, are now only of small importance. Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, 
atone time Settlement Officer, wrote of them:—“There is little to 
distinguish these men from the Jats around them, except their 
extravagance; arid not one of them is in service.” The founder, Rai 
Singh, a Kang Jat from Amritsar, entered the Malwa country about. 
1763, and secured sixteen villages to the soutli-west of Khana. After 
a long struggle for independent existence, the holders found themselves 
swallowed up by the Raja of Patiala, who annexed the villages to 
his own State. An appeal made to Mr. Fraser, Resident at Delhi 
resulted in the restoration of eight of them to the Mazra Sardars 
who thenceforward came under British protection, furnishing three 
sowars for duty at the Samrala tahsil in token of feudal service. 
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Sardar Uttara Singh about this time took up his abode at Dhiru 
Mazra, dividing off the villages with his nephew Gurbakbsh Singh, who 
thenceforward became the head of the Jhabu Mazra branch. The family 
was of assistance to Government during the Sikh War, furnishing 
supplies and helping with carriage. 

Sardar Ganda Singh is a Zaildar, a member of the District Board, 
and a Provincial Darbari. He has received the acknowledgments of 
Government for having built a school in his village. His jagir share 
yields Rs. 1,903 per annum. He is owner of eleven hundred bighas of 
land in the Samrala tahsil, and of forty-five bighas in Mauza Ghamapur, 
Amritsar. His eldest boh, Natha Singh, now discharges the duties of 
Zaildar on his behalf, and his grandson Kartar Singh is a Darbari of 
the Faridkot State and as such receives Rs. 30 per mensem. 
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INAYAT KHAN OF RAEKOT. 


RAI IMAM BAKHSH KHAN 
(died 1886.) 


Faiz Talab Khan 
(died 1900). 



Fateh Khan 
(born 1857), 


Iwayat Khan 
(bokn 1877).' 


Bahawal Khan* 
(born 1882). 


Muhammad Jafar Khan 
(born 1896). 


Rai Imam Bakhsh Khan was the nephew of Rani Bhag Bhari, 
who nominated him as her successor. The last of the male issue was 
Rai Alyas, who died in 1802. He was succeeded by liis mother the 
Rani Nur-un-Nisa, after whom followed the Rani Bhag Bhari. The 
family is of Hindu Rajput origin, tracing itself back to the Chandar 
Bansi dynasty. Mention is frequently made of the chiefs of Raekot in 
Griffin’s Rajas of the Pwijab. Their ancestor Tulsi Ram, a Hindu 
Rajput, left Jaisalmir early in the fourteenth century and settled at 
Chakar, in the Jagraon district, adopting the Muhammadan faith. 
He took the name of Shaikh Chaku. His grandson, Rai Chaku, occupied 
a high post under Sultan Ala-ud-din Grhauri, who made over to him 
the revenues of thirteen hundred villages south of the Sutlej, subject 
to an annual payment of five lakhs of rupees. The family continued 
to prosper, and for many generations ruled the country between Ludhiana 
and Ambala. One of them, Rai Ahmad, founded the existing town 
of Raekot in 1648. Jagraon was built by his nephew Rai Kanml- 
u d-d in, whose son Rai Kulha was the first of the family called upon 
to protect the patrimony from the incursions of the Manjlia Sikhs. 
This ho effectively did with the aid of Shah Ali Khan, Nazim of 
Sirhind. But they took advantage of his death and of the minority 
of his successor, Rai Alyas, to try their fortunes once more in the 
Malwa country. The celebrated Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who four 
years earlier had devastated Maler Kotla with sword and fire, swept 
down upon Raekot in 1798 at the head of a numerous rabble 
announcing his determination to exterminate the kine-killing race whose 
presence polluted the land. Jagraon, Raekot and Ludhiana were speedily 
overrun, and a fierce battle was fought at Jodh, where the Kaekotias 
made a gallant stand under Roshau Khan; but their leader was killed 
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towards the end of the day, and victory remained with the Sikhs. 
The Bedi was, however, obliged ultimately to retire upon Ludhiana, 
pressure having been put upon him by the Pkulkian Chiefs whose 
aid the Raekotias had sought. The Sikhs of Ludhiana opened the 
gates of the city to the Bedi, but the fort held out, defended by 
Hassan Khan. It was regularly invested, and would no doubt have 
fallen had not Rai Alyas in his last extremity sent for the celebrated 
George Thomas of Hissar, who was only too happy to fight when 
loot was to be the reward. George Thomas was not, however, destined 
to draw his sword on this occasion, for the Bedi hastily raised the 
siege on hearing of his approach and betook himself to his home beyond 
the Sutlej. 

But Raekot only escaped the ravages of the Bedi to be ruined 
by a more terrible foe. The Phulkian Chiefs were at this period 
fighting amongst themselves. The weak-minded Raja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala was completely in the hands of his violent-temperod, semi- 
masculine wife, the Rani Aus Kaur. This lady had involved her 
husband in a quarrel with the Rajas of Nabha and Jind in which 
much blood was shed on both sides. Ultimately the Jind Raja, Bhag 
Singh, whose sister, Bibi Raj Kaur, was the mother of Maharaja 
Ranjit Sixigli, applied to his nephew for aid against the Rani Aus 
Kaur. This was most readily granted by the Maharaja, who was 
only too pleased to have an opportunity of interfering in Ois-Sutloj 
politics. He did little to restore friendship between the contending 
parties, but he took the opportunity of breaking up the Raekot chiefship 
on tho plea of avenging Bedi Sahib Singh's defeat, prompted, probably, 
by the feeling of fanatical hatred borne towards Muhammadans generally 
by the majority of his followers. “ The chief representatives (at Raekot) 
were at the time/' writes Griffin, “ two women, Nur-un-Nisa, mother 
of Rai Alyas Khan, and Lachmi; but Ranjit Singh had no generosity, 
and preferred despoiling a widow to attacking a chief who was better 
able to resist. From the plunder of this family, Raja Bhag Singh 
received the districts of Ludhiana, Jhandala, Kofc, Jagraon and Basia, 
including fifty-four villages, of an annual rent of Rs. 23,260 ; Sardar 
Gurclit Singh of Ladwa, the districts of Badowal, with portions of 
Jagraon, thirty-two villages worth Rs, 23,540; Raja Jaswanb Singh 
of Nabha, portions of Kot Basia, Talwandi and Jagraon, thirty-one 
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villages worth Rs. 26,590; Sarclar Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, portions* of 
.Dhaka Kot, Basia, Jagraon and Talwandi, one hundred and six villages, 
worth Rs. 40,505; Divvan Mohkarn Ohaud, portions of Ghila, Kot, 
Jagraon and Talwandi, seventy-one villages worth Rs. 83,945 ; Sarclar 
Basawa Singh, ten villages, in Kot and Jagraon, worth Rs, 5,714 ; 
and Sardar Bhanga Singh, one village in Talwandi, worth Rs* 400.” 

"The Rani Nurrun-Nisa thus found herself left with only Racket and 
portions of Malha, Jhajewal, Hiran and Talwandi out of all the fertile 
country bequeathed her by Rai Alyas Khan. Nur-un-Nisa was succeeded 
by Alyas Khan’s widow, the Rani Bliag Bhari, She represente d the in¬ 
terests of the family when the .British forces fought the campaign on 
the Sutlej, and helped them to the best of her power with carriage and 
supplies. On her death in 1854 the property passed to her nephew 
and * adopted son Rai Imam Bakhsh Khan. In lieu of jagir rights 
he was awarded a pension of '.Rs. 2,400, with a muafi grant of one 
hundred acres in Raokot. Ho behaved loyally in the Mutiny. His 
three sons received allowances aggregating Rs. 1,800 per annum. Faiz 
Talab Khan, tlie eldest soil, retained the muafi grant. He was an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari, and died in 1900. His 
son Inayat Khan is now the representative of the family. He has had 
half the allowance of Rs, 840, drawn by his father, continued to him 
and also enjoys the muafi grant. He is President of the Municipal 
Committee of Raekot . and occupies his father’s seat in Darbar. Six 
hundred bighas of land jointly owned by Inayat Khan and his uncles 
is all that remains to the once powerful chiefs of Raekot. Bahawal 
Khan, son of Fateh Khan, is a Jamadar in the 8th Cavalry. 

The family is proud of its Hindu Rajput origin, and many old 
Hindu, customs are still observed in connection with marriages and Other 
ceremonials. 
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SARDAR HARNAM SINGH OF BHARI. 


BAI SINGH 
(died 1809). 

Ratan Singh 
(died 1846). 


Surmukh Singh 
(diod 1861). 


Gurmulsh Singh. 


r: 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1877) 


Atal Singh 
(dead). 


Lai Smgh. 
(died 1887). 

- 


—^ 

Narayan Singh. 


r — 

Sardar 

IIarnam Singh 
(born 1844). 


Balwant Singh 
(born 181)4). 


Bhagwant Singh 
(bom 1868). 


Harnam' Singh 
(born i850). 


Jagendra Singh Sheo Kir pal Singli 
(born 1897). (born 1905). 


—i 

Nan rang Singh 
(died 1894.). 

I 

I-Iari Singh. 


Jagdish Singh 
(born 1880). 


Bakhshish Singh 
(born 1883). 


Hardev Singh 
(born 1880), 
I 

Dalip Singh 
(born 1904). 


Balder Singh 
(died 1904). 


0 urdayal Singh 
(born 1885). 


Gursaran Singh 
(born 1887). 


Mohendra Singh 
(born 1897). 


Kartar Singh 
(bom 1903). 


Sujan Smgh. 


i - 

Bhagwan Singh. 


Thakur Singh 


Narinjan Singh 
(bom 1896). 


Bachan Singh 
(born .1907), 


Basanfc Singh. 

. i ; 

Arjun Smgh 
(bom 1893). 


The Kotla Badla family, Tahsil Sauirala, Ludhiana, is another of the 
many petty chiefships, owing their origin and prosperity to the adventurous 
spirit of a Manjha ancestor who, when the Muhammadan power was weak, 
crossed the Sutlej and helped himself to as much as he was able to hold of 
the good lands in the Malwa. It is scarcely necessary to give an account 
of the fights which resulted in acquisitions, or of the struggles that were 
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of every-day occurrence for their retention. Many/of the stories now 
submitted for the manufacture of history are manifestly exaggerated, and 
few of them are of interest to any one outside the family circle. 

Rai Singh's father Mahtab Singh was taken and killed for the 
murder of M'asa Khan, Muhammadan Governor of Amritsar, in the 
time of Nadir Shall, about the middle of the eighteenth century. Rai 
Singh, then an infant, was saved from his father's fate by a sweeper 
who sheltered him while the search was being prosecuted, and ultimately 
left him in a junglo. Here he was found by a Kaniboh woman, and 
taken to her husband's home. But he never lost his identity, and 
when lie grew up, Sardar Sham Singh, founder of the Karora Singhia 
Confederacy, gave him his daughter in marriage. He accompanied his 
father-ill-law on most of his plundering expeditions, receiving his 
reward in villages many of which are still held by the family. At 
' Miran Kot he built a mud fort, and here he lived until his death in 
1809. Of his four sons, the descendants of Gurbakhsh Singh and 
Kunwar Singh now reside at Kolia Badla, Ludhiana, while Ratan Singh’s 
children have their head-quarters at Bhari, in the Samrala tahsil, 
Ratan Singh was a man of culture, lie was a good Persian scholar, 
and at the request of Captain Murray, Agent to the Governor-General, 
wrote a history,. called the Panth Parkash, of the various families then 
celebrated in the Punjab, He, moreover, rendered assistance in carriage 
and supplies during the Afghan War, and again when the troops were 
assembling for the campaign on the Sutlej; his son, Gurmukh Singh, 
accompanying the army with four armed retainers. For these services, and 
others rendered in 1857, half the commutation payments were remitted by 
.Government, Gurmukh Singh's best act, perhaps, was to found a school in 
his village, for which he duly received a khilat and smad. 

The present Sardar, Harnam Singh, is the £on of Bishan Singh. The 
whole family jagir is worth Rs. 7,611 per annum, and of this Harnam 
Singh's share amounts to about Rs. 1,600. He owns a village in Nabha 
and collects his dues in kind. Ho is on the list of Provincial Darbaris. 

His eldest son Jagdish Singh is an accepted candidate for the 
post of Naib Tahsildar in the Ludhiana district, and his younger son 
Bakhshish Singli is a Naib Tahsildar in the Nabha State. 
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MAULVI SAYAD SHARIF HUSSAIN OF JAGRAON. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD. 

Say ad Ali Bakhsh. 

K. B. Maulvi Sayad Rajab Ali 
(died 1869). 


Sharif Hassan Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hussain 

(died 1805). (born 1838). 


A l 
Hm 
(bom 

>bas 

3sain 

11868). 

s. * 

1 

Ali Akbar 
(born 1874). 

i 

Mehdi Hassan 
(born 1903). 

S ■> 

■'i 

Muhammad' 
Mohsan 
(born. 1884). 

Muhammad 

Taki 

(born 1905). 

Mu 

Ha 

(bon 

[Stafa 
ssan 
a 1869). 

' 1 

Murfcaza 

Hassain 
(born 1878) 


% 

~rn 




, , 

Ahmad 
(bom 1884). 

Sha'rifAU 
(died 1891). 

Sharif Ali, II 
(born 1892). 







r 




sWf 

Muhammad 
(born 1890). 

1 1 

Abu Turab 
(died 1903). 

i, i i • i 

Zam-ul- Agha Hussain Agba Ali Muitaba 

Abdin (born 1899). (born 1908). Husain 

(born 1896). (born 1904). 


Sayad Sharif Hussain is the son of Maulvi Sayad Rajab Ali, one of 
the most worthy of the many excellent men who served Government in 
the days of the Board of Administration at Lahore. The family is 
beyond: doubt an old one, and of the highest respectability. Their 
ancestry dates back to Sayad .Mahmud, a celebrated theologian, who in 
1502 left his home in Multan, and attached himself to Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi. Fifty years later, in Akbar’s time, the Sayad was given a jagir of 
five hundred bighas near Batala, in the Gurdaspur district. The Emperor 
Jahangir increased the holding, and the family resided at Panjgrain, near 
Batala,, for several generations. During the reign of Muhammad Shah 
Sayad Muhammad Ja'far was granted istamrari rights in twelve villages 
in the Ludhiana district, one of which, Talwandi, is still held by the family. 
They continued to flourish until the beginning of the,last century, 
when Diwan Mul Chand, representative at Julhmdur of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, seised the jagir and reduced its holders to poverty. 

To Maulvi Rajab Ali was given the privilege of restoring the fortunes 
of the family. We find him in 1820,, at the ago of eighteen years 
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obtaining tlio Persian Essay Prize at the Delhi College, then the best 
educational institution in Upper India. He was not long in obtaining 
a small post in the office of the Political Agent at Ainbala. He soon 
became Head Reader, and was sent forward in this capacity to 
Ludhiana, under Mr. Robinson, in 1839. Later on he accompanied 
the Lawrences to Lahore, and rapidly gained the confidence of the 
Punjab Chiefs and gentlemen with whom his work brought him in 
contact. The late Sir Herbert Edwardes held him in the highest 
esteem. Tn 1848 lie recorded of him as follows :—“ I believe his 
judgment on questions of policy to be valuable, and that he has always 
proved to Sir Henry Lawrence a trustworthy depository of the most 
secret information. I hope also to be able to testify that the Maulvi, 
though a sahib-i-halam, is by no means afraid of the gleam of a 
shamsher. Me behaved with very great coolness and .bravery in the 
Cow Riot in Lahore in 1846.” This opinion was endorsed by Messrs. 
F. Currie, George Clerk, Melvill, Barnes, Montgomery and Temple, all of 
whom knew him well, and had ample opportunities of studying Rajab 
AlPs character. Sir Henry Lawrence, in recommending him in 1853 as 
having earned the continuance in perpetuity of his ancestral jagir hold¬ 
ing in wawza Aligarh, wrote:—Daring the Lahore troubles I hardly 
know what we should have done without Ilajab AH; and ho has ever 
since been of the greatest use to me in all political arrangements and 
negotiations.” 

The reward which Sir Henry Lawrence strove to obtain for him in 
1853 was finally conferred by Lord Lawrence, Viceroy, in 1868. He 
received jagir assignments valued at Rs. 2,696 per annum in Aligarh and 
both Talwandis, Tahsil Jagraon, Ludhiana, “ in consideration of most 
valuable services rendered to the State, at the time of the negotiations 
with the Ruler of the Punjab to obtain permission for the British Forces 
to cross the Sikh Frontier and proceed to Afghanistan in the cam¬ 
paigns which led to the annexation of tho Punjab, and during the 
siege of Delhi in 1857.” During the Mutiny the MauIvPs services 
were placed at the disposal of the Quartermaster-General before 
Delhi for the purpose of assisting Hodson in organizing and working the 
Intelligence Department, and he was thoroughly successful in the 
discharge of these important duties. He received cash rewards of 
Rs, 10,000 in recognition of his services during the siege. 
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The Maulvi was given the title'of Khan Bahadur iH 1846 ; that of 
Arastu Jah (the Aristotle of the age) in 1353. He died in 1869, beloved 
and regretted by all who had known him. 

Half the jagir of Rs. 2,696 has been continued to Rajah Ali’s two 
sons. The elder, Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hassaa was a Viceregal Durban, 
a Zaildar and a Member of. the Municipal Committee of Jagraon where 
he resided. He shared with his brother the income of about eleven 
hundred bighas of land in the Jagraon feahsil, yielding Rs. 2, 500 per annum. 
The brothers used to receive each an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem 
from the Maharaja of Patiala in consideration of his friendship for 
their father. Bat this bounty has now been stopped. Sharif Hassaa was 
during his father’s life time for a few years in the service of Goveriiment 
as Nazir at Lahore, and as Naib Mir Munshi in the Rajputaria Agency,. 
He died in 1895 and his younger brother Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hussain is 
now regarded as the head of the family. Ho is a man of scholarly habits 
and deep learning in Persian and Arabic literature. 

Abbas Hussain, eldest son of the late Maulvi Sayad Sharif Hassan, 
is a Tahsildar in the Ferozepore district. The family has no seat in 
Darbar at present. 
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NAWAB GHULAM KUTB-UD-DIN KHAN OF MAMDOT. 


SULTAN KHAN. 


Mauj-ucl-din Khan. 


-1 

Muhammad Khan. 


Nizam-ud-din Khan. 
Fateh Din Khan. 


1 

Kutab-ud-din Khan. 


Kale Khan. 


Jamal-nd*din Khan 
(died 1863;. 


r 


Khan Bahadur Khan 
(.died 


Muhammad Khan 
('died 1872). 


Jalal-ad-din Khan 
(died 1875). 


Nizam-ud-din Khan 
(died 1891). 


Shah Nawaz Khan 
(born 1883). 

Kutab-ud-din Khan 
(born 1906). 




3 other song. 


Nawab GhclAxM Kwtab-ud-din 
Khan <born 1889). 


The ancient city of Kasur, situated some twenty miles to the j 
south of Lahore, was, in 1570, by permission of the Emperor Akbar, 
settled by a colony of Pathans, numbering about 3,500 souls. 
Among these came from Kandahar the ancestors of the Mamdot 
chiefs of the Hassanzai tribe, and till the fall of the Mughal Empire, they 
lived at Kasur, sometimes traders, sometimes soldiers, as suited their in¬ 
clination or their means. When the Sikhs rose to power, they experi¬ 
enced great opposition from the Pathan colony ; but in the end the 
Bhangi confederacy overran and subdued the whole of the Kasur terri¬ 
tory, under Sardar Gulab Singh; and the two brothers Nizam-ud-din 
Khan and Kutab-ud-din Khan entered the service of the conqueror. 
These young men, however, were energetic and brave, and in 1794, with 
the aid of their Afghan countrymen, expelled the Sikhs entirely from 
Kasur and established a chiefship of their own. They were not left 
unmolested. Sardar Gulab Singh made frequent attempts to recover his 
lost territory, and later the young Ranjit Singh attacked the brothers 
several times without success. 

Nizam-ud-din Khan joined vigorously in the cabal against Ranjit Singh, 
in 1800, when that Chief obtained possession of Lahore, and the next year 
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Kasur was more vigorously attacked, but Nizam-ud-din held out, though ho 
agreed to pay tribute to Ranjit Singh. In 1802 Nizam-ad-din Khan was 
assassinated by his three brothers-in-law Wasil Khan, Elaji Khan, 

and Najib Khan, whom he had ousted from their jagirs. Kutab-ud-din 
Khan has generally been accused of having been privy to the murder • 
but. ho appears to have been absent from Kasur at the time, and on his 
return he stormed and took the fort of Azam Khan, whither the 

murderers had retired, and put Wasil Khan and Najib Khan to death, 
Haji Khan escaping to the Deccan. 

Ranjit Singh at the close of the year again invaded Kasur, but 

was not able to make much impression, and Kutab-ud-din held his own 

till 1807, when the Maharaja again appeared with a strong army, and 
after a month’s fighting Kutab-ud-din gave in, and agreed to retire to 
.his territory of Mamdofc, on the other side of the Sutlej, holding it in 
yagir -subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. Kutab-ud-din 
i;and his brother had conquered Mamdot from the Rai of Raikot, in 
.ithe year 1800, with the assistance of the Dogars, a turbulent Muhamma- 
‘idan tribe inhabiting the district. Ranjit Singh gave to Fateh Din 
[ Khan a jagir at Marup, in the Gugera district, subject to the supply 
• of the same number of horsemen as Mamdot. But Fateh Din Khan 
was not satisfied, and was always appealing to the Maharaja for the 
grant of Mamdot, which he considered his light. 

At last, with the connivance of the Maharaja, he crossed the river 
in 1831, when his uncle’s contingent was absent on service, and attacked 
him. The Dogars, ready for any change, joined him, and Kutab-ud-din 
was defeated, severely wounded and driven out of the country, and he 
died soon after at Amritsar. Ranjit Singh now thought fit to interfere 
on the other side. He recalled Fateh Din, and confirmed Jamal-ud-din 
Khan in his father’s possessions. Once again Fateh Din tried his 
fortune, but the British Agent interfered, and the Maharaja ordered him 
back to Lahore. 

The Mamdot chiefs were at no time invested with sovereign power, 
but were merely jagirdars; feudatories of the Lahore Government. 
Lahore was the high court of appeal; and there are many instances on 
record of fines imposed upon those chiefs. In 1824, Kutab-ud-din Khan 
was fined Rs. 12,567 for conniving at, and sharing in the plunder-of 
cattle from the Lahore territories. In 1844 Jamal-ud-din Khan was 
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fined Ra 11,100 for the murder of Suba Rai, the Lahore news-writer at 
his court, who had rendered himself obnoxious to the chief by giving 
information of the disorders committed in the district* 

In 1845, before the Sutlej Campaign, Jamal-ud-din Khan was told 
that if he stood on our side his possession would be confirmed to him; 
yet at Mudki and Ferozesh&h he fought against us, and in the latter battle 
his cousin Fateh Din Khan was killed. Only towards the end of the 
campaign, when he perceived where the victory would eventually be, did 
he turn and render some trifling assistance to Sir John Libtlor, 
when that General was threatened by the Sikh army at Ferozepore. 
This induced the Government to grant him sovereign powers and to 
confirm him in his possessions. In 1848 his contingent, under his 
brother Jalal-ud-din behaved well at Multan, and Jamal-ud-din was 
granted the title of Nawab and the contingent of one hundred horsemen 
was reduced to sixty in time of peace and seventy in war. 

Jamal-ud-din Khan was an example of the danger of entrusting irre¬ 
sponsible power to a wicked and sensual man. During the Sikh times 
his tyranny had been notorious, but under the British Rule his power 
was increased, and his tyranny grew in the same proportion. Hia> revenue 
system was but robbery, extortion and violence. The Dogars were the 
especial objects of his hatred, for by their aid his father had been driven 
from the country; but all classes, Hindus and Muhammadans, felt his 
heavy hand. Robbery flourished under his protection, and even the pro¬ 
perty of British subjects was not secure from his gangs of thieves, who 
shared the booty with their master. At length all men of consideration or 
wealth left Maradot. It had once been fertile and populous, with many 
wells and irrigation canals bub these were all falling to ruin; the towns 
were deserted, and the corn fields, were again becoming jungle. 

Retribution at length came. The British Government had, with its 
known policy, long refused to interfere with the internal arrangement of 
this estate; but affairs at length came to such a pass and the voice of 
the.people was so unanimous against their oppressor, that an investigation 
was in 1855 made into the charges against the Nawab, and on their truth 
being* established, he was deprived of his powers, and his territory was 
annexed to the Ferozepore district. The Nawab was pensioned, and till 
1861 resided at Lahore. He then settled at Machiwara, in the Ferozepore 
district, where he died in March 1868 of apoplexy. 
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Then caine the question of succession as between the sons of Jamal- 
ud-din Khan and his brother Jalal-ud-din. The latter was in no 
way concerned in his brother's misgovernment. He wa3 a brave 
and intelligent man, who had fought well in many battles. He was 
fagainst us in 1845, but at Multan in 1848 I 10 did good service under 
Lake, and later in the war, under Lumsden. IHs fidelity was at that 
[Itiine fully proved. He also behaved very well in 1857, and laid a 
•camel dak from Ferozepore to Baliawalpur. His conduct was at the time 
highly spoken of by the authorities. 

Accordingly, in 1864, the Governor-General in Council declared 
Jalal-ud-din, brother of the late Nawab, to be the Chief, to the exclusion 
of the sons of Jamal-ud-din, with succession to his male issue, the law 
of primogeniture being established. On Jalal-ud-din also was conferred 
the title of Nawab, to descend to the eldest son in regular succession; and 
he was permitted to return and live at Maindot. In 1870 he was invested 
with magisterial powers. He died in May 1875, and was succeeded by 
his son Nizain-ud-din Khan, during whose minority the estate was 
managed in the Court of Wards by the Deputy Commissioner of Feroze- 
pore. Its resources were considerably developed by the construction of 
important irrigation canals, which resulted in an increase in the annual 
income from Rs. 52,000 to Rs. 1,30,000, The present town of Jalalabad 
was founded in a healthy locality and at a distance of about twenty miles 
from the old capital of Maindot, which had been partly washed away by 
river action. It was named after Jalal-ud-din Khan. In fact, the 
property was made over to the Nawab in a most prosperous condition, 
j Things did not thrive so woll after 1.883, when the Nawab attained his 
majority, and lie became involved in debt. He received a Commission 
from Her Majesty in 1885 as a Lieutenant in the 2nd Punjab Cavalry. His 
' interest in matters connected with horse-breeding was recognized by the 
bestowal upon him of a special diploma at the hands of tho Viceroy. Ho 
died in 1891 largely in debt, and was succeeded by his infant son, Ghulam 
Kutb-ud-din Khan, the present Nawab, who was born in 1889 and is being 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. He is betrothed to a daughter of 
Sir Atnir-ud-din Khan, the Nawab of Loharu. 

Owing to the young Nawab’s long minority, the estate, which has 
conle for the second time under the Court pf Wards, has greatly 
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improved. The debts of the late Nawab, amounting- to Rs. 8,57,647, 
have been paid off and promissory notes purchased to the value of 
Rs. 8,07,500, besides which many useful buildings have been ereoted and 
land added to the estate itself. 

Jalalabad, the new capital of the estate, has now ,a railway station 
on the Mcleod Ganj Branch line of the North-Wostern Railway, -and is 
thus directly connected with Karachi; it is rapidly growing in importance 
as a commercial town. 

The sons of Jamal-ud-din Khan, namely Khan Bahadur Khan and 
Muhammad Khan, received allowances, the former of Rs. 6,000 and the 
latter of Rs. 4,800 per annum, during their lifetime. These pensions 
have been continued to their widows. Shah Nawaz Khan, eldest son of 
Khan Bahadur Khan, is employed in the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The young Nawab will, on attaining his majority, succeed to the 
premier seat in Darbar in the Ferozepore district. 
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GURU BISHAN SINGH OF GURU HARSAHAI. 


f 

Guru Bishan 
Singh (born 1849). 


GURU JIWAN MAL. 

I 

Four generations, 

Guru Fateh Singh 
(died 1879). 

( 


Guru Autar Singh 
(horn 1851). 




Guru Kabul 
Singh (died 
1883). 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1891). 


Amar Singh 
(horn 1893). 


r 


"i 


Narendra Singh Nao Nihal Shamaher Singh Jaswant Singh Sadhu Singh 
(died 1882). Singh (died (died 1897). (born 1898). ' ahas Karam 

1898). Singh (born 

/ 1902). 

About a hundred years ago thei’e was a desert tract in the Muktsai 
tehsil, lying on the edge of the lands occupied by the Barars and the 
Dogars, who were constantly quarrelling over its possession. Upon 
this waste, ono Jiwan Mai came and pitched his tent. He was a foodhi, 
seventh in descent from the celebrated Guru Ram Das. Ho had been 
driven from liis home at Muhammadpur, near Chunian in the Lahore 
district, by the 1K.<xrd&T who represented Ahmad Shah s government. No 
doubt he had made himself obnoxious by a display of fanaticism against the 
rival religion. The Dogar chief, Sultan, gave him protection and en¬ 
couraged him to remain in the place, believing that his presence would 
in a measure stop the incursions of the Barars, and put an end to the 
disputes between the tribes. The Barars also regarded him with a 
favourable eyo, as a priest of their own religion. He was thus permitted 
to establish a number of • villages in the plain, and he fixed his boun¬ 
daries by marking down the tracks of his horse's hoof as he took a long 
circuit one morning along the edge of the land ho fancied. He named 
the ilaka Guru Harsahai after his eldest son, who eventually took his 
father’s place as head of the family. Jiwan Mai appears to have made 
friends later on with Ahmad Shah, for he was allowed to hold his lands 
free of revenue ; and the grant was renewed by Ranjit Singh when the 
Muhammadans disappeared from this part of the Punjab. In the time of 
Guru Gulab Singh, grandfather of Bishan Singh, the jagir income of 
several villages in the Chunian iloikck was assessed at Rs. 3,740 per annum. 
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The religious influence of the family was very great throughout 
the reign of Maharaja Ka.iijit Singh; and many of the Harsahai Sodhis 
were employed about the Court at Lahore, and accompanied the army 
on expeditions along the Frontier, when it was necessary to ’preserve 
the enthusiasm of the men at a high pitch. In making these journeys 
they seized the opportunity of recruiting followers under their own reli¬ 
gious banner from amongst the scattered Hindu families of the Western 
Punjab; and they were, until quite recently, honoured and revered by 
largo numbers of Sikhs, not only in their immediate neighbourhood but 
in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Kohat and the Derajat. On the death, in 1869, 
of Guru Gulab Singh, only two-thirds of the jagir were continued to his 
successor, Fateh Singh, on a life-tenure. He was unfortunate in becom¬ 
ing involved in quarrels with his own son, and in his time much of the 
old influence of the family melted away. He was, moreover, on bad terms 
with Bislian Singh, his eldest son, and in order to despite him, made a 
gift of his property and of the Guru headship to his younger son Kabul 
Singh. A law-suit followed, in which Guru Bislian Singh was successful ; 
hut the expenses of litigation seriously crippled the property. On the 
death of Fateh Singh, in 1879, the jccgir was temporarily resumed; and it 
was re-granted to Guru Bislian Singh in 1885 under a sanad from the 
Supreme Government. 

Guru G ulab Singh and Fateh Singh both exercised magisterial powers 
within the limits of their jagvrs, but these privileges were not continued to 
tlio present incumbent, who m 1896 was declared, at his own request, 
unfit to manage his estates, which were placed under the Court of Wards. 
The expenses incurred by the Guru in his case against his brother Kabul 
Singh amounted to about one lakh of rupees, and these and other debts 
have been now cleared off and many improvements effected, so that the 
income from the estates is now over Rs. 50,000 a year. The family own 
nearly 24,000 acres in nine villages in Muktsar tahsil. Tho Guru's 
only son by his first wife died at the age of fifteen, and he married as his 
second wife a daughter of a Khairiat Amritsar, by whom ho has had seve¬ 
ral sons. He is a Provincial Durban, His eldest surviving son Jaswant Singh 
is betrothed to a daughter of the late Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, k.c.i.e. 

The Guru gave his brother Autar Singh half the property, excepting 
the abadi lands, for his lifetime, and the two brothers have jointly gifted 
a village to Him Singh, son of their sister, in perpetuity. 
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Guru Bishan Singh, as head of the family, is the guardian of a sacred 
book (pothi) and rosary {mala), which originally belonged to Guru N&nak, 
They are objects of high veneration, and people travel long distance for 
the privilege of seeing them. 
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BHAI ZABARJANG SINGH OF JHAMBA. 


BHAI BUD HA- SINGH, 
(.died 1774). 

Three generations. 


r 


Bhai Mohr Singh 
(died 1841). 

t 


Bhai Baiijaiig Singh 
(died 1849). 


Bhai Kundha 'Singh 
(died 1872). 

I 

Two generations. 


Bhai Fatehjang Singh 
(died 1847). 


Bhai Zabarjang Singh 
(born 1838). 


Bhai Shoo Sham Singh 
(horn 1861 ). 

i_ 


Bhai Kan] Singh 
(died 1900). 


Bhai Jawala Singh 
(died 1903). 


I 


." ' “| ^ Bhai Kishan Singh 

Bhai Sher Singh Sri Ram Singh Narendra Singh (born 1886,) 
(died 1907). (born 1904). (horn 1906). 


Bhai Zabarjang Singh is a Barar Sidhu Jat Sikh of tho same stock 
as the ruling family in Faridkot. He lives at Jhamba, in the Muktsar 
tahsil, and has a perpetual jagir holding in five villages, which yields 
Rs. 6,683, after deducting the Government commutation charge taken in 
lieu of personal military service. His income, exclusive of the jagir , is 
about Rs. 9,800 per annum. He is one of the leading Darbaris in the 
Ferozepore district, and is exempted from personal attendance in our Civil 
Courts. He was an Honorary Magistrate from 1890 till he resigned 
in 1906. 

Bhai Budha. Singh, the founder of the family, took part in the 
union of Sikh confederacies in 1762, which attacked Sirhind and 
captured it from tho Muhammadan Governor Zain Khan, who was slain. 
The spoils were divided amongst the victors according to the amount of 
assistance rendered, and Budha Singh received as his share the village 
lands of Sirhind, a camel-swivel and one hundred and fifteen matchlocks. 

He returned to Jhamba, and shortly afterwards took possession of 
twenty-eight villages in the Bahor ilaka. He next joined with Maharaja 
Kanjit Singh, the Chief of Kot Kapura, and Bhai Desa Singh, in tho 
spoliation of Bahak Bodla, which was divided among the allies in the 
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usual fashion, ftidha Singh receiving one<-,eighth. He died at Kaithal 
after a fighting career of thirty-four years, in which period he managed 
to acquire lands yielding Rs, 84,000 in revenue. His son Tek Singh 
was killed in an endeavour to push the family boundaries beyond what 
his father had bequeathed him. Ram Singh, nephew of Tek Singh, 
exchanged the Sirhind lands for twelve villages in the Adampur Nairn 
with the Maharaja of Patiala. In the time of his successor Jfaujdar 
Singh, the Babarpur possessions were lost in a quarrel with the Raja of 
Nab ha. After Faujdar Singh came Me.hr Singh, who in 1835 received 
five villages in the Jhamba ilaha from the Maharaja Karam Singh of 
Patiala, in exchange for Bahor lands. But owing to a quarrel over the 
details the maharaja refused possession ; and in the fight which followed, 
Mehr Singh was worsted. He promptly placed, himself under the protec¬ 
tion of the Governor-GeneraPs. Agent at Ambala, who decided the case 
in his favour; and the villages were duly made over. The brothers 
Mehr Singh and Kundha Singh effected a partition of the property in 
1838, when the country was taken over by the British, The former 
received the villages of Jhamba-Hasana, Bahujatri, Pioii and Ghagar, 
with half of Bahubian and a portion of Bahak Bodla. Mehr Singh died 
in 1841. H.e is supposed to have been poisoned by • his brothers-in-law, 
who were desirous of securing the management of the estate during the 
minority of his sons. They were duly appointed agents of the property ; 
but their oppression of the cultivators made them so unpopular that Bhai 
Kundha Singh, brother of the deceased, attacked and slew them with the 
approbation of the country side. This crime was punished by the 
confiscation of all the family jagirs, small pensions being fixed for the 
maintenance of Kundha Singh and his relatives. The case was made 
the subject of a revised order by the Board of Administration in 1850, 
when Bhai Zabarjang Singh was reinstated in his father's jagir holdings 
in Jhainha, Ghagar and part of Bahak Bodla. Three ladies of the 
family wore given jagirs in Hasana and Bahus Khurd and Kalan, with 
reversion to Bhai Zabarjang. Bhai Shoo Sham Singh, eldest son of. Bhai 
Zabarjang Singh, was made an Honorary Magistrate in 1893, ami an 
Honorary Civil Judge in 1895.- 
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GURU SAUL SAHIB. 
Four generations. 


Guru Jawahir Singh 
(died 1838). 


Jagat Singh, 


Sardax Bahadur 
Man Singh 
(died 1891). 

m J 

Two generations 

(died out), 


Khazan 

Singh 

(born 1833), 

Two genera¬ 
tions. 


"l 


Bhagat Singh 
(died 1863). 


r 


Utfeam Singh Raiendra 
(died 1906). Singh 

(died 1888). 
\ 1 
Two A jit Singh 

genera- (bokn 1848), 
tions. 


r 


' 

. r 


Kanbir Singh, 
(born 1882), 


Indar Singl 
(died 1902), 

Sadhu Singi 
(horn 1887) 

H amain Singl 
(born 1904) 


One generation. 


Sahib Singh 
(died 18 5 J). 


M ah tab Singh 
(died 1881). 

Three generations, 




Gulab Singh 
(died 1869). 

One generation 
(died out.). 




Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1890). 


Ram Singh 
(died 1879), 


Kartar Singh 
(died 1902). 


D©va Singh, Rai Bahadur Sodlii Hukam 
Singh, Diwan Bahadur 
(born 1846). 


Hira Singh. 

I 

5 sons. 

°^L S ^ h ^ ao ? ihal , Lal Sin Sh Mwa/siugh 
(died 1906). Singh (born 1893). (born 1879). 


Harnam Singh 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1892). 

I 

Mai Singh 
(died 1897 
childless). 


r 


L 


(bom 1892), 


„ . f 

Gurdit Singh 
(born 1889),, 


Ilarcharau 

Singh 

(died 1907). 


"l 


Raghunath Singh 
(born 1854). 

I 

S sons. 


Puran Singh 
(born 1872). 

I 

3 sons. 


Tho Buttar Sodhis are descended from Guru Mehrban, Khatri, 
grandson of the fourth Guru Ram Das, and made of Arjun, the sixtl/ 
, from whom the Anandpur and Karfcarpar Sodhis branch off, 
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The Sodhis of Moga, Sodhiwala and Chuganwan are descended from 
Chandsain, the youngest son of Pirthi Chand, who was Guru Mehrban s 
father. The family became influential in the time of G uru Kaul, who 
founded the village of Dhilwan, and also Kotha Guru in Patiala. 
These possessions were added to by Guru Abhai Earn, who was in the 
confidence of the Patiala and Nabha Chiefs. He founded Gurukot, 
and received in gift the village of Dila Ram from the Diwan of that 
name. His great-grandson Jawahir Singh was a man of note early in 
the last century. He co-operated with Diwan Mohkam Chand, agent of the 
•Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in the annexation of the smaller Ois-feutlej 
chiefsliips. They took possession of Zira, Mudki, Kot Kapura, Badhni 
andChuhar Chak. The last-named ilaka was bestowed upon Jawahir 
Singh. He founded Sibian, Sahu and Burji, and acquired Kaleke. In 
1807, the villages of Manawan in the Zira tahsil, and Dosanjh in 
Moga, were taken by the Maharaja from the family of Tara Singh Gheba, 
and conferred upon Jawahir Singh as a reward for services rendered in 
many expeditions, including Multan and Peshawar. Maharaja Sher 
Singh gave him half of Khirkiwala and Nathewala. His brothers, Jagat 
Singh and Bhagat Singh, were associated with Jawahir Singh in the 
Chuhar Chak jagir, and their descendants now hold the village of Buttar. 
This iB all that now remains to tho Sodhis in that neighbourhood. Sahib 
Singh and Gulab Singh, sons of Jawahir Singh, joined the British at 
the time of the Sutlej Campaign. The following villages were confirmed 

to them ;— 

To Sahib Singh—Dhilwan, Burj Sarai, Gurukot, and half of Khirki¬ 
wala, all in Faridkot or Patiala. 

To Gulab Singh—Manawan in Zira, Dosanjh, Kaleke, Sibian, Sahuki. 
in Moga, and Bahbalpur in Ambala. 

Rasulpur in the Hoshiarpur district was released to the sons of ' 
Sahib Singh in life-tenure. Half of Dila Ram was released to Gulab 
Sinoh and half to the Buttar branch for maintenance -of tho mmadh of 
Gum Bishan Singh Mahtab Singh took his share from the family 
holding in the Nabha State. In 1853 the sons of Sahib Singh acquired 
ownership in the village of Chotia in the Moga tahsil by paying the 
accumulated arrears of revenue due by the former proprietor?. They 
behaved well in the Mutiny, and received khilats in recognition of their 

loyalty. 
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Galab Singh's jagir lapsed at his death in 1869. 

Sodhi Hukam Singh, son of Rain Singh of Dhilwan, entered the 
public service in 1866. He became Mir Munshi of the Punjab in 1875, 
and held that office for twelve years. He was appointed a Subordinate 
•Judge in 1887, and was afterwards deputed for duty in the Bikanir State, 
where he became Vice-President of the Council of Regency during the 
Maharaja’s minority. For his services in Bikanir he was made a Rai 
Bahadur in 1893 and a Diwan Bahadur in 1896. He is a Provincial 
Darbari. He owns, in addition to his ancestral property, sixteen hundred - 
acres in Bhatianwala in the Lahore district. His share of the jagir amounts 
to about Rs. 900, and the income of his lands to Rs. 8,000. 

Sodhi Man Singh, the eldest son of Sodhi Jagat Singh, served in 
the Police for a short time after annexation. He helped in the matter 
of supplies and carriage during the Mutiny, and his services were again 
conspicuous when the Kukas gave trouble at Maler Kotla in 1872. He 
was an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge and bad the name of 
being a most energetic officer. Ho also worked as Sub-Registrar in his 
tahsil. His name was placed on the Viceroy’s list of Darbaris in 1872, 
and five years later he received the honorary rank of Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, carrying with it full magisterial powers. On three occasions he 
was presented with valuable khilats in public darbar in recognition of his 
services. In 1882 he was given the title of Sardar Bahadur. He died in 
1891, and his second brother Sodhi Kliazan Singh obtained one-twelfth of 
the jagir as Sardari. Khazan Singh’s other sources of income arise from 
his own jagir and his private estates • which are situated in Moga and 
Muktsar tahsils. He resigned his appointment as Honorary Magistrate 
about the year 1900. He is a Divisional Darbari. Sodhi Man Singh’s 
other brother Obtain Singh was a Tahsildar, but was reduced to the 
rank of Naib-Tahsiklar when ho retired. 

Sodhi Rajendra Singh, son of Bhagat Singh, died suddenly at Faridkot 
in December, 1888. He was an Honorary Magistrate in the circle of 
villages around Baghapurana in the Moga tahsil where he lived. Rajendra 
Singh was always forward in the performance of loyal servioes, especially 
in encouraging Sikhs of a good stamp to take service in our regiments. 
His income from jagir and land rents was about Rs. 9,500. His son Ajit 
Singh was for a short period a Naib-Tahsildar, He now represents his 
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branch of the family and occupies his father’s seat in Divisional Darbars. 
As this is the highest seat in Darbar hold by the iainily, Sodhi A jit Singh 
may by regarded as its present head. 

Sodhi Sad.hu Singh, son of the late Sodhi Indar Singh, is, perhaps 
the most important member of the family owing to his personal 
influence, character and wealth. He owns about 10,000 ghumaos of land 
with an annual income of about Bs. 40,000. He is a model mmindar 
and much looked up to. His father was an Honorary Magistrate. 

The late Sardar Bahadur Sodhi Man Singh, with his brother and 
• cousins, owned two or three villages in the north of the Muktsar fcahsil, 
and enjoyed the jagir of those villages and of half the village of Batter, 
worth about Bs. 4,000 per annum. These jagirs were granted for the 
lives of Sodhi Jagat Singh’s sons; but by their consent the sons of Sodhi 
Bhagat Singh enjoyed two-fifths of the income. One-fourth of the grant 
[ is in perpetuity. 


\ 
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SAM AN SINGH. 


f 

Sapha Singh. 


-^ 

Dal Singh, 


Fateh Singh. 


r 

Vir Singh. 


-1 

Wazir Singh. 


r 


Sardar Deva Singh, Sewa Singh 
o.s.i. (died 1872). 

(died 1872). _ 

r 




r 


Punjab Singh Gu id it Singh 
(died 1870). (died 1880). 

_J 


Hardit Singh 
(died 1878). 


Sant Singh Hiraltingli Harnam Singh 
(died 1882). (.born 1862). (born 1878). 

Harchand Singh 
(born 1897). 


obha 


Sobha Dan Singh 
Singh (died 19U0). 
(born 
1882) 


Kirpal Singh 
(died 1895). 


Harbana Singh 
(died lb7i ). 


Ishwar Singh 
(died 1866;. 


Arjun Singh 
(died 1861), 


Amah Singh 
(born 1856). 


Bakhshish Singh 
(died 1830). 


About five hundred years ago there lived in the Ferozepore district a 
Jat Zamindar named Gil,, of Rajput Ragbansi descent. He must have 
been a man of some wealth, for he was the happy owner of two wives 
and seven concubines ; but, although of mature years, he had no children. 
At length one of his wives became pregnant, to the vexation of the other 
women who fancied the affection of their lord would be all given to her who 
should bring him a child, perhaps a son and heir. They, accordingly, when a 
son was born, stole it away and carried it far into the jungle where they 
left it to perish, placing in the m'otheris bed a large stone, of which they 
asserted she had been delivered. The next day the family bard, wandering 
in the jangle, saw with astonishment a lion, common in those days to the 
south of the Sutlej, licking and fondling a new-born child. He ran home 
to tell the strange news, and returning with assistance, drove away the 
beast and brought the child to Gil, by whom the conspiracy was discover¬ 
ed and the boy, to whom the name of Shergil (or Lion-Gil) was given, 
acknowledged to be the rightful heir, After this, by his slave girls, Gil had 
eleven other sons, whose descendants are still numerous in many parts of 
the Punjab. Shergil had four sons. The two youngest died without issue ; 
but from the eldest, Rana Dkar, has descended the great house of Majitha 
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and from Juba! tlid .second, Deva Singh, in the twentieth generation, and 
the founders of the Nishanwala Misal. Such is the traditional origin of the 
Jat tribes, Gil and Sliergil. 

Saman Singh, the great-grandfather of Deva Singh, was third 
.cousin of Sangat Singh, the leader of the Nishanwala confederacy, of 
which he himself was a member, although he does not seem to haye 
been of a very warlike disposition. Sapha Singh was one of the Sardary 
who held Sonti so gallantly against Jaswant Singh, Raja of Nabha, and 
subsequently his own fort of Jahangir against Maharaja. Ranjit Singh, 
who besieged it in 1806. The fort would have fallen but for the 
remonstrances of Bedi Sahib Singh, to whom Sapha Singh had given 
a tenth of his jagir , and wdio persuaded Ranjit Singh to raise the siege. 
Sapha Singh would not enter the Maharaja's service; but his soil Fateh 
Singh did so, and under Diwan Mohkam Chand became a very distin¬ 
guished soldier. He received Jahangir Burj ami Bara,mpur in jagir,- 
besides large cash allowances. He accompanied Diwan Kirpa Earn to 
Kashmir and remained high in his favour till his recall and disgrace, 
when the jagirs of Sardar Fateh Singh north of the Sutlej were resumed, 
and lie retired to the Cis-Sutlej estate of Sonti, whore he remained 
till his death, although the Maharaja more than once tried to induce 
him to return to Lahore. 

Deva Singh entered the service of the Maharaja in 1816, at a very 
early age. Ho went to Kashmir with his father, and wheii the latter' 
retired across the Sutlej, lie received the command of two hundred and 
fifty of his sowars, and the charge of the ilaka of Durpana. After a 
year and a half he was placed under the orders of Sardar Lohna Singh * 
Majithia, who made him commandant of the regiment of his brother Gujar 
Singh, the black sheep of the Majithia family. In 1834 he accompanied 
the young Sardar to Calcutta on a mission half complimentary, half poli¬ 
tical. On his return lie was transferred to the Dlionkalwala regiment as 
commandant. He did not, however, join his new corps, but remained 
with Sardar Lehna Singh. In 1842 lie was transferred to the Gurkha 
regiment, with which he did service in Hazara. Under the Darbar he 
was posted at Dera Ismail Khan in command of the Stirajmuldii 
regiment, and when the outbreak at Multan took place, he proceeded 
with his regiment to join Edwards and Van Cortlandt, with whom Iiq 
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served throughout the campaign. He was present at the battle of 
Kaneri, on the 18th June 1848 ; the battle of Sadosam on the 1st July, 
and during the first siege of Multan. When the Katarmukhi regiment, 
was disaffected and ready to join the rebels, Deva Singh was transferred 
to it that he might repress its disposition to rnutinp, and improve its 
discipline. After the fall of Multan, he marched with his regiment to 
Isa libel, and had there several skirmishes with the Waziris, in which he 
showed his well-knawn courage and energy. 

When the Punjab Military Police was formed in 1853, Deva Singh 
was selected to raise and command the 7th Police Battalion at Amritsar. 
After the native corps had been disarmed at Amritsar, on the outbreak 
of the mutinies of 1857, this battalion was the only armed force at 
that important station, to watch the two disarmed regiments of 
Hindustanis, to preserve order in the city, to guard the treasury, and 
to uphold the civil authority, and that this work was so well and 
successfully performed must be in a great measure attributed to the 
energy, ability and unswerving loyalty of Deva Singh. He also 
rendered great assistance in raising levies for service at Delhi, and 
during 1857-58 a very large number of recruits were enlisted and sent 
down country by him. For his services, Deva Singh was granted the 
Star of the Order of British India with the title of Sardar Bahadur,- and 
a personal allowance of Rs. 1,200 a year. 

On the re-organisatiou of the Punjab Police, and the disbandment 
of the old force on the 1st January 1861, Deva Singh retired after a 
long and honourable military career. He received a special pension of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum, and a grant of six hundred acres of waste land, 
the proprietary rights of which his family hold in perpetuity. I£ e died 
in 1872. His son Amar Siugh received a good education, and was 
for some time a candidate for employment as a Tahsildar; but he has 
not taken Service. He was at one time Secretary to the Local Board of 
Zira, and, is the Z aildar of his Alpha and Sub-Registrar of the Zira 
tahsil sub-division. He is a Provincial Darbari and lives at Mansurjval. 
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BHANGA SINGH OF DHARMSINGHWALA 


SARHANA. 


Two Generations. 


Sardar Dharam Singh 
(died 1815). 

Kaur Singh 
(died 1792). 

"L 

d 

Dargona Singh 
(died 1757). 

Mohar Singh 
(died 1815). 

Dal Singh 
(died 1825). 

1 

r 

fiari Singh. 

d 

Vir Singh. 



d 



Sher Singh 
(died 1836). 

Gurdit Singh 
(died 1861). 

d 

Deva Singh 
(died 1875). 

1 


Suchet Singh 
(alias Suchet Muhammad) 
(died 1891). 

I 

Bhanga Singh 
(born 1881). 

l 

Bakhshish Singh 
(died 1877). 

Narayan Singh 
(bora 1870). 


Harbans Singh Balwant Singh Sabajal Singh 

(born 1899). (bom 1904). (horn 1906). 

Bhanga Singh is the great-great-grandson of Dharm Singh, first 
cousin of the celebrated Sardar Tara Singh, Gheba, whose history has been 
given in another chapter. These chiefs joined the Bhangi Sardars in 
the sack of Kasur in 1758, enriching themselves with the booty. They 
grew in power and acquired large estates in the Nakodar tahsil of the 
Jnllnndur Doab and in Ferozepore They took Dharinkot lrom the 
Rais of Raikot, and strengthened their position by building a mud fort 
within the village. They also captured Ramanwala and Mari in the 
Moga tahsil. 

Kaur Singh, brother of Dharm Singh, took Kang hi Nakodar and 
Fatehgarh Panjtah, an important place in the Zira tahsil. His 
descendants now live in the Jullundur district. The brothers separated 
in 1768, Dharm Singh founded the existing village of Dhannsinghwala 
and made it his head-quarters Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave him a 
cluster of villages in the neighbourhood, taking away from him the 
Lohian ilaka in Nakodar, north of the Sutlej. His grandson Slier Singh 
was killed at Peshawar in 1836, lighting under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Gurdit Singh and Deva Singh were confirmed at annexation in the jagirs 
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which they had inherited on the death of their grandfather Dharra Singh ; 
comprising the villages of Dharmainghwala, Ramgarh, Khera Daroli and 
Milak Akalian in tahsil Zira, and half of Mahla Khurd in ta,hsil Moga. 
This last village was afterwards exchanged for Shadiwal, Sayad 
Muhammad and Rajanwala, all in the Zira tahsil. To Dtfta Singh fell 
Phida, Kot Karor and Kotla in tahsil Ferozepore. 

Gurdit Singh, who was an Honorary Magistrate, died in 1861. 
He received a lihilat and sanad for services rendered during the 
Mutiny. Suchet Singh, his son, married a Muhammadan lady in 
1884, and adopted her religion, taking the name of Suchet Muhammad. 
The relatives of his Hindu wife obtained the conveyance to her son, 
Bhanga Singh, then an infant, of half the property, both jagir and 
ownership rights. 

On the death of his father, however, Bhanga Singh, who 
was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, succeeded to the whole of 
the estate and jagir, the value of the latter being now Rs. 1,483 per 
annum. His proprietary holdings consist of the whole of the villages of 
Dharmsinghwala, Ramgarh and Daroli, and one-half of Raswal, He has 
gifted the entire village of Kanuwala to his wife for her maintenance. 
He takes no interest in public affairs, 

Narayan Singh, grandson of Deva Singh, enjoys a jagir worth 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, in addition to an income from other sources of about 
Rs. 4,000. 

The family has no seat in Darbat. 
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MUHAMMAD UMAR KHAN, KASURIA.* 


MUHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN. 

I 

Usman Khan. 


Madid Khan. Abd-ur- Rahman Khan. Suleman Khan. 

J 

Burhan Khan. Subhan Khan. Sultan Khan. 

Shamas-ud-din Khan Kadir Bakhsh Khan. 

(died 1868). | 

Usman Khan 
(died 1880). 

Sardar Khan. 

(died 1897). 

Muhammad Umar Khan 
(born 1876 ). 

About one hundred and fifty years ago Muhammad Hay at Khan, of Bhati 
Rajput descent, settled at Thathi Kotna, a now deserted village near 
Kasur, and set up in trade. Kasur., some two hundred years before this, 
had been settled by a colony of Pathans and into the service of their 
chief, Nizam-ud-din Khan, the three sons of Abd-ur-Rahman Khan en¬ 
tered. They fought in many engagements, and at Chunian, in the great 
battle between the Imperial forces and the Kasur Pathans, who had refus¬ 
ed to pay tribute, Subhan Khan was slain. 

After the assassination of Nizam-ud-din Khan, Sultan Khan remain¬ 
ed in the service of his brother Kutab-ud-din, and retired with him to 
Mamdot, when Kasur was conquered and taken possession of by Ranjit 
Singh in 1807. Shamas-ud-din Khan was also for many years a servant 
of the Mamdot Chief, and attended the Lahore Court as his vakil ; but 
for some fault he was summarily dismissed, and became afterwards the 
confidential agent of Raja Lai Singh. This position he held at the time 
of the Sutlej Campaign, and was the medium of communication between 
the Raja and the British officers. 

* As the conduct of the Sikh leaders in 1845 has been variously re¬ 
presented, it may be interesting to state what amount of information was 
really given by Raja Lai Singh, and how far he was a traitor to the Sikh 
Government. On the 12th December 1845, when the Sikh army was 
crossing the Sutlej, the Raja sent Shamas-ud-din Khan to Captain 
Nicholson at Ferozepore to assure him that both he and the Maharani 
wore the friends of the British, and desired nothing more than that the 
Sikh army might be destroyed; that he would keep his force back 


* Griffins’ Punjab Chiefs, original edition. 
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two days from joining the regulars; and that he had inarched that day 
hack to Asal, and the next day would march to Harike. To this Nicholson 
replied that he would report the matter; but that whether Lai Singh's 
horse joined the regular army or not, was a matter of indifference, as the 
British could thrash one or both with equal ease. The next- day Raja 
Lai Singh proposed delaying the army under pretence of making a 
bridge at Harike and discovering fords. On 16th December, Nicholson, 
hearing that the Governor-General and Cominander-in-Chief were approach¬ 
ing by way of Mudki, sent for Shamas-udklin Khan, who stated as 
before, that his master was well disposed towards the .British, that he had 
influence with certain brigades which ha would march, with all his own 
cavalry, to attack the Governor-General, if the British Force at Ferozeporo 
would attack the remainder. Nicholson said that if the Raja had the 
influence he asserted ho would act and not talk, and that his good 
intentions would be seen by his marching as he proposed. 

On the 18th Shaihas-ud-din Khan came and reported that the Raja 
had inarched to Ferozeshah, and Nicholson gave him a letter to Major 
Broadfoot, which, it is believed, was deli vered to that officer as the troops 
were going into action at Ferozeshah on the afternoon of the 21st, as it was 
found in his pocket when his body was brought in on the 22nd.* 

* The number of the Sikh troops engaged at Mudki has boon variously estimated Lord 
Gough, in his despatch of the 10th December, Estimates them at from 16,000 to 20,000 infantry, 
about tho same force of cavalry and 40 guns, But the numbers engaged did not exceed, the 
regulars and irregulars, 15,000 men. The force which marched from Ferozeporo with Lai 
Singh, a portion of which fought at Mudki and the whole at Ferozeshah, was thus composed 
Regular— Battalions. Cavalry. Guns, 

French Brigade ... ... 4 2 26 

Bahadur Singh’s Brigade ... 4 1 16 

Mahtab Singh's Brigade ... 4 1 18 


Total 

Irregular 

Cavalry— [Charyari, Naolakhas, &c. 
Orderlies 
Raja Lai Singh 
Raja Uira Singh 
Pindiwala 
Mul Raj 
Atar Singh 
Bela Singh Mokal 
Rafcan Singh 
Dogars 
Nihangs 
Gandft Singh 


12 


60 


4.500 

3.500 
1,800 
3,350 

Q00 

550 

1,700 

200 

50 

100 

1,000 

162 


17,812 
28 
250 


Heavy Guns 

Zamburasor Camel Swivels .. ... 250 

This is exclusive of the force of Sardar Tej Singh who commanded the reserve. 
Lai Singh loft behind at Ferozeporo 5,600 men, infantry and cavalry. 
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On the 1.9th of December, the day after the battle of Mudki, Raja 
Lai Singh Bent a messenger to Major Broadfoot to express his desire to 
be of any service; but the Major considered that the* only object of the 
Raja was to ascertain the effect of the action of the previous day, and sent 
him with a guard beyond the pickets. Nothing more was heard of the 
Raja till two days before the battle of Sobraon. He had been hidden in 
a dry ditch during the battle of Ferozeshah, but gave out that he was 
wounded, and retired to Amritsar, where, according to popular report, he 
concealed himself in an oven from the fury of the soldiers who swore to 
murder him. But through the remonstrances of the Maharani he joined 
the army about the middle of January; and on the 8th February he 
sent Shamas-ud-din Khan to Major II. Lawrence with a plan of the 
entrenchments and a detailed account of the number and disposition 
of the Sikh troops. This information was correct, though it came too 
late to be of any use beyond confirming the information which had been 
already acquired. It will thus be seen that Raja Lai Singh, though at 
heart a traitor, did little to serve the British, He may have prevented an 
attack by the Sikh army on Ferozepore; but beyond this, which is not 
certain, he was of no service whatever. 

When Major Lawrence was appointed Resident at Lahore, Shamas- 
ud-din Khan was made agent of the Darbar, to communicate its wishes and 
sentiments to the Resident. In 1848 he did good service, and was present 
at the battle of Gujranwala. In July 1846, a donation of Its. 5,000 was 
granted to him, and after annexation, when his jagirs were resumed, he 
received a life-pension of Rs. 2,500. He lived at Kasur with his great 
friend Malik Khair-ud-din Khan. Both had been servants of the Mamdot 
family ; both had been deprived of their estates by Nawab Jamal-ud-din 
Khan, and they remained bitter enemies of the family A' When Jamal- 
ud-din Khan was alive, they did all they could to injure him, and joined the 
party of his sons, who had openly quarrelled with him. Shamas-ud-din 
Khan died in 1868. 

Usman Khan, the cousin and son-in-law of Shamas-ud-din Khan, was 
a bravo man and a good soldier. In 1857 he distinguislied himself in 
command of a troop of cavalry which his cousin had raised. He sub¬ 
sequently served in the Police as Risaldar under the old arrangements, 
and as Inspector under the new. He received his discharge in 1863 on 

* Khair-ud-din was afterwards reconciled to Nawab Jamal-ud-din, whose mother was 
Khair-ad-din’s cousin, 
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the reduction of the force, with the highest character for energy and in¬ 
tegrity. He died at Ferozepore in 1880, 

His son Sardar Khan owned about six hundred bigas of land in 
Subukadim, near Ferozepore, and was at one time a member of the 
Municipal Committee. He married his own niece, a daughter of his sister 
by Kadar Bakhsh Khan, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, and 
died in 1897. 

His son Muhammad dinar Khan has succeeded him and is now con¬ 
sidered the head of the family. The family has no seat in Darbar. 
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SAADAT ALI KHAN, KHARAL, 

KAMAL KHAN. 

I 

Seven generations. 
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MuzafTar" Khan, 


I 

Jahan Khan. 


Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Sarafraz Khan 
(died 1863). 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1897). 


Shahzad Khan 
(born 1870). 


Murad Khan 
(bom 1876). 


r- 

Saab at An Khan 
(boen 1872). 


Muhammad Amir Ali Khan 
(died 1894). 


Kalab Ali Khan 
<,born 1878). 


Ghulam Muhammad Khan Ghulam Ali Khan 

(born 1892). 

The Kharal tribe, of which Sarafraz Khan, grandfather of Saadat Ali 
Khan, was the acknowledged head, claims to be of Rajput descent, and 
traces its genealogy up to Raja Karain of the Lunar dynasty, a famous;! 
king of Hastanapur. The Kharals have their chief settlements in thof 
swampy jungles of the Montgomery district. There are many of them in 
.Thang, and they hold some forty villages in Lahore, chiefly about Shekhu- 
pura. Through all historic times the Kharals have boen a turbulent, ) 
savage and thievish tribe, over impatient of control, and delighting in f 
strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes they 
submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rule, and it was all 
Li wan bawan Mai and the Sikhs could do to restrain them for whenever 
an organized force was sent against them they retired into the marshes 
and thick jungle, where it was almost. impossible to follow them. Once 
they rebelled under British rale, during the disturbances of 1857, and the ; 
lesson taught them at that time will be sufficient for some generations. 

Kainal Khan is the first of the tribe whose identity is very clear. I 
lie founded Kot Kamalia in the sixteenth century, some forty miles to I 
the south of Jliang, where lived the Siala, whom the Kharals claimed as * 
kinsmen, but with whom they were always fighting. This claim of kin- 
bhip was not liked by the Sials ; and some of the most bitter quarrels 
between the tribes arose out of it. Qnce on a time, a Delhi Prince, whose 
name is now forgotten, came to Kamalia, where.Saadat Yar Khan, fourth 
in descent from Kama! Khan, was ruling, and was so much pleased with his 
handsome face and gallant bearing that he thought to patch up the 










| disputes between the Kharals and the Sials by an alliance ; and proposed 
ij that Ghazi Khan, the eighth chief of Jhang, should betroth his daughter 
1 to Saadat Khan. The Jhang Chief was irritated beyond measure, and 
killed the unfortunate bearer of the proposal; while he was himself 
murdered sometime later by the Prince's followers in retaliation. 

There was yet another betrothal which brought great troubles upon 
ithe Kharals. One Mirza, belonging to the Sahi branch of the tribe, fell 
. desperately in love with his first cousin Sahiba, who was as fond of him, 
though for long betrothed to a young man named Khanzad; and on the 
very night of the marriage, when all the friends were assembled, her lover 
■ put her on his thoroughbred mare and galloped off to Dhanabad. The 
clan mounted and pursued in hot haste; and they caught the gallant before 
he reached home, and killed him, though he fought hard for his life. 
Sahiba they carried home with them; and though her betrothed 
wished to spare her life, her parents strangled her. These murders were 
ithe cause of such bloody feuds between the clans that it at length was 
thought inauspicious to have daughters; and as soon as they wore born 
they were strangled, as Sahiba had been. This custom of female infanti¬ 
cide was common among the Kharals till Colonel Hamilton, Commissioner 
of Multan, persuadad them to discontinue it. 

Lai Khan, the son and successor of Ghazi Khan of Jhang, was no 
fonder of Saadat Yar Khan than his father had been. The Kamalia 
chief had called him the son of a dancing girl, and he gathered his Sials 
and marched against Kamalia, where he shut Saadat Khan up in the fort. 
“Come out,” said Lai Khan, “come out and see what entertainment the 
son of the dancing girl can give you." But Saadat Khan was not to be 
tempted; and Lai Khan returned to Jhang, having plundered the whole 
of the Kaaral country. 

Walidad Khan, the thirteenth chief of Jhang, was in favour at 
Court. He took possession of Kamalia, assigned the chief a service 
jagir, and held his conquest during his whole rule. His successor, Inayat 
Khan, was either more generous or more foolish, for he restored Kamalia 
to Muhammad Yar Khan and Ahmad Yar Khan, the sons of Saadat 
Khan. But in the next generation it was again lost. Sardar Kamp r 
Singh Nakai conquered it; and on his death it fell into the hands of 
Sardar Kim Singh, head of the rival Nakai house, whose father, Nar 
Singh, had been killed in a fight with the Kharals, 



Ghulam Muhammad Khan, grandfather of Sarafraz Khan, can scarcely 
be said to have had any power whatever; and his son, Saadat Yar Khan 
the Second, was not much more fortunate. For a short time he recovered' 
his patrimony ; for when in 1798 Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab and the 
Sikhs took to flight in all directions, M urnffar Khan, Governor of Multan, 
thinking the opportunity not to be lost, marched to Kamalia and drove out 
the Sikhs after a severe fight. Saadat Yar Khan Was reinstated, but he 
did not hold his own very long; form 1803 ho was compelled, after a 
fruitless struggle, to submit to Ranjit Singh, who annexed Kamalia to 
Lahore. Saadat Y ar Khan fled to the protection of Nawab Muzaffar 
Khan of Multan. Ranjit Singh, however, recalled him, and gave him 
proprietary rights over forty villages, in which he was succeeded by Ms 
son Muzaffar Khan. In 1810 the Maharaja gave him the village of 
Muhammad Shah, which he held through Sawan Mai’s administration. 

Muzaffar Khan was succeeded by his brother Muhammad Sarafraz 
Khan, who was an able man and a brave soldier. He held the family jcigir 
throughout the reign of Ranjit Singh, but Raja Hira Singh reduced it 
to Rs. oOO. this chief rendered excellent service at various times to the 
British Government. In 1631 he gave ready assistance to Lieutenant 
Burnes’ embassy when proceeding up the Ravi to Lahore. In the second 
Sikh War of 1848-49 he remained faithful to Government. Acting on ' 
the orders of the Resident, he raised his clan and attacked the Sikhs,. 
whom, it must be confessed, he had good private reasons tor hating, ■ 
He captured from the rebels the fort of Talamba, and garrisoned it with 
his own men ; and at the close of the war he was rewarded with a life 
pension of Rs. 500 a year. An assignment of Rs. 275 a year from the 
town clues of Kamalia was also allowed him. In September 1857, when 
a large portion of his tribe, under Ahmad Khan, rebelled, Sarafraz * Khan 
remained loyal. It was he who first gave to Captain Blpliinstone informa¬ 
tion of the intended insurrection, coming to his house at night, half an hour 
after the Kharal chiefs had fled, and thus enabling that officer to obtain 
assistance from Lahore, He was afterwards most useful in procuring^ 
information of the movements of the rebels and, after their dispersion, in ! 
recovering the plunder. For these services he received the title of Khan ] 
Bahadur, a khilat of Rs. 500, and a jagir of Rs. 525 for life. 

Sarafraz Khan died in October 1863, and his jagir a and pensions, 
amounting to Rs. 1,775, lapsed to Government, with the exception of 
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eleven wells released in perpetuity. He left one son, Muhammad Amir 
Ali Khan, who died in 1894. He held a perpetual jagir in Mauza Sayad 
Musa, yielding Rs. 300 per annum, under Government orders passed in 
186b ; also the land attached to eleven wells in Kamalia and adjacent 
villages. 

Amir Ali Khan was always forward in offers of assistance to the local 
: authorities j and his services were recognised on more than one occasion 
! h 7 grant of sanads and cash rewards. He collected and equipped 
several hundred camels for service in the Afghan War of 1878, and he 
made offer of his personal services, which, however, were not required. 
Owing to various causes, some of which were beyond his control, Amir Ali 
found his affairs so involved that he was obliged in 1884 to ask assistance 
from Government. An arrangement was subsequently made with his 
creditors, under which they received the income of his estates after a 
certain sum had been set apart for the maintenance of the debtor and his 
family. Amir Ali Khan was the only Provincial Darbari in the 
Montgomery district. On his death in 1894 he was succeeded by his son 
Saadat Ali Khan, who inherited his father’s jagir as well as his seat in 
Provincial Darbar. 

* 

Amir Ali Khan and his sons had mortgaged practically all their pro¬ 
perty, and in January 1907 Government advanced a lakh of rupees to the 
family and placed the estate under the Court of Wards. The estate of 
Saadat Ali Khan consists of talulidari rights over two villages in Multan, two 
in Lyallpur and thirty-eight in Montgomery ; of proprietary rights in ten 
villages in Montgomery, one in Multan, sixty-four in Lyallpur ; of rights 
in 16^ squares in the Chenab Colony, and of proprietary rights in certain 
lands and buildings in the town of Kamalia. This estate has a jagir iu 
- five villages in Montgomery and in one in Lyallpur, and also a lambardari in 
three villages in Montgomery and in two in Lyallpur. 

In 1872 a quarrel took place between the descendants of Amir Ali Khan 
and those of Jahan Khaii over the appointment to the Zaildari. It was 
patched up, but broke out again later on, and the members of the two 
branches of the family are not now on speaking terms. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Jahan Khan, lived at Kamalia until his death in 
1897. He was a man of miserly habits but reputedly wealthy. His son 
Sliabzad Khan has migrated to the Lyallpur district, where he owns several 
squares of land, and has been appointed lambardar. 
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The Naka country between Lahore and Gugera has given its name 
to two families, that of Sardar .Kahan Singh of Baharwal and that of 
Dhara Singh of Gugera. Between the families there was no relationship 
but they were near neighbours and were engaged in perpetual quarrels. 

Kamar Singh, son of Chaudhri Mitha, was a bold and successful chief, 
who took possession of Kot Kamalia, Sayadwala and the surrounding 
country. He generally contrived to hold his own against Sardar Ran 
Singh of Baharwal ; but shortly before his death, in 1780, Sayadwala 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Wazir Singh, who succeeded his 
brother, recovered the town from Bhagwan Singh, son of Ran Singh, and 
the fighting between the rival chiefs went on as fiercely and with as little 
result as ever. To strengthen himself Bhagwan Singh married his sister 
to the infant son of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia; but this alliance did him 
little good, as in 1783 Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya, who was angry with 
Mahan Singh for sacking Jammu and deceiving Hakikat Singh Kanhaya, 
marched into the Naka country and seized the territory of both Wazir 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh with the greatest impartiality. The chiefs 
had however their revenge; for two years later they joined the Sukar- 
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ohaldas and Ramgarhias in the attack on the K'anhayas, when tlio 
power of that great confederacy was broken and Sardar Gurbakhsh. Singh 
Blain. 

Sardar Wazir Singh was murdered in 1790 by Dal Singh, son of 
Hira Singh, of Baharwal; but liis death was avenged on the assassin by 
a devoted servant, who slew Dal Singh in his own house and surrounded 
by his family and clan. Mehr Singh succeeded to the estate and held 
it till 1804, when his brother Mohar Singh excited the indignation of 
Ran]it Singh by secretly betrothing his daughter to Ishwar Singh, the 
reputed son of Rani Mahtab Kaur. Ranjit Siugh knew that he was not 
the father of the child ; but Mohar Singh’s presumption gave him a good 
excuse for seizing all the estates of the family. This he did, only leaving 
a jagir worth Rs. 4,000. The girl Deaa was afterwards married to Maha* 
raja Sher Singh in 1819. 

Sardar Mehr Singh died in 1843. His son Dhara Singh succeeded 
him, and during the Terozepore Campaign rendered himself conspicuous 
by raising a band of horsemen and plundering the country in every 
direction. Tor this conduct, on the return of peace, his jagirs were con¬ 
fiscated by the Darbar. In 1848 he joined Raja Sher Singh, with his 
sowars, at Multan. He soon, however, returned to his home ; but was 
induced by Ahmad Khan, the celebrated leader of the Kharal tribe, to 
fortify Satgarlia and make a stand agaiust the British. Dhara Singh 
consented ; but his treacherous friend betrayed him to the Government, 
and brought a force against him, which defeated him with considerable 
loss. He then fled to the Sikh army, and fought in the battles of Ram- 
nagar and Gujrat. Some time after annexation, the Board of Administra¬ 
tion finding him in great poverty, procured for him a pension of Rs. 300. 

During the disturbances of 1857, Dhara Singh had an opportunity 
of avenging himself upon his old enemy Ahmad Khan. This chief, who 
had great influence with the Kharals, and who had headed many success¬ 
ful insurrections in his day, thought the Mutiny of 1857 an opportunity 
for disturbance and plunder which it would be criminal to miss, so he 
called tho tribe to arms and invited Dhara Singh to join him. But the 
Sardar thought of his ruined homestead and his plundered harvest, and 
gave information to the Government of Ahmad Khan’s intentions. He 
joined the force under Major Marsden and marched against the rebels. 
He was present in several engagements, and claims to have shot Ahmad 
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Khan with his own hand. When the outbreak was crushed, he gave 
important information which insured the conviction of many of the rebels. 
Whether Dhara Siugh was influenced by loyalty or by revenge his ser¬ 
vices were equally valuable, and he received as a reward for them an ad¬ 
ditional grant of Rs. 300 per annum, with two villages, Gash Kauri and 
Wan Mohr Singh, worth Bs. 200, which had belonged to his old jagir, in 
perpetuity. 

Dhara Singh died in 1860 leaving two sons, Uttam Singh and 
Sher Singh. The former rose to be an Inspector of Police in the 
Lahore district. They mortgaged the family property at Gugera, but 
the jagir holding in Gash Kauri and Wan Mehr Singh was continued 
to them in equal shares. Sardar Uttam Singh had proprietary rights 
in several villages in the Lahore district. He married into the Sidhu 
family of Sardar Karam Singh and was also connected by marriage 
with Sardar Sardul Singh Man, Sardar Narayan Singh Kaudhawa, and 
Sardar Jawahir Singh Sirhaliwala, Lahore. 

Uttam Singh died in 1907 and left three sons, to whom his landed 
property in the Chunian and Gugera tahsils, and the jagir in Gugera, have 
descended. The two eldest, Teja Singh and Wariam Singh, are ' Sub - 
Inspectors in the Police, and the third, Labh Singh, looks after 
the family property on the Chenab, whei’e they have six squares of land. 
The family has little influence in the Montgomery; district, and has no" 
seat in Darbar. The sons of Chama Singh are ordinary zamindars. 
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The father of Jamadar Khushhal Singh was a Brahman shop-keeper of the 
Gaur class, and resided at Ikri, incite Sardhana fargana of the Meerut dis¬ 
trict. The family was poor, and in the year 1807 Khushhal, a young man 
of seventeen, came to Lahore to seek his fortune, and was taken into the 
Dhonkal Singhwala Regiment, then newly raised, on five rupees a month. 
He soon made friends with Jatri and Ganga Singh, the Maharaja's chamber¬ 
lains, and was placed on the personal guard of Ranjit Singh. Here, by his 
vigilance, aided by good looks and soldierly bearing, he attracted the favour¬ 
able notice of the Maharaja. The story told by the family is that, one night, 
Ranjit Singh went out in disguise, and on his return to the palace was 
stopped by Khushhal, who was on guard, and who kept his master in the 
watch-house till the morning, and that this vigilance pleased the Maharaja 
so much that he kept Khushhal by him as a personal attendant.* 
However this may be, it is certain that Khushhal rose daily in his master’s 

*""rhe popular story regarding Khushhal Singh’s rise to favour states that Banjit 

was first attracted by the singing of the young man, who was keeping guard over the tent 
at night. In the morning he called for the singer, and seeing that his face was as pleasing as 
his voice kept him about his person. 
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favour till, in 1811, ho was appointed Deorhiwala or chamberlain, with the 
title of Jamadar. The appointment was one of importance. The chamber- 
lain was master of the ceremonies, regulated processions, and superintended 
the Darbar. It was through him alone that any. individual, however high 
in rank, could obtain a private interview with the Maharaja, although the 
daily Darbar was open to all men of family or official importance. 

The etiquette at Lahore, when the Maharaja went out, was as follows. 
First went one hundred troopers, two abreast. Then the Maharaja, with 
foot-orderlies at his stirrups, and an umbrella bearer ; the princes immedi¬ 
ately behind ; then the Sardars and Barons, mounted, each with his 
umbrella bearer ; and lastly, the elephants and led horses. If the Maharaja 
rode on an elephant, the Sardars must do the same ; if he was carried in a 
palanquin, the Sardars followed op horseback. 

The same year that Khushhal obtained the charge of the Deorhi, he 
summoned from Meerut his nephew Tej Ram, then a boy of twelve. In 1812, 
he took the pauhal (the Sikh baptism) and became a 'Singh. Tej Ram did 
not take the pauhal till 1816, and then only by the Maharaja’s express 
orders. He changed his name to Tej Singh, though ho was almost as often 
called Teja Singh. Tej Singh is, however, the correct name. 

Khushhal Singh soon grew both rich and powerful. Most of the house¬ 
hold appointments were given by him, with the Maharaja’s sanction ; and 
persons wishing a private audience of the Maharaja would give the 
chamberlain largo sums to admit them. He used to read the daily reports 
of the army to Ran jit Singh, who soon began to employ him on active ser¬ 
vice. . The young Tej Singh was his deputy during his absence from court. 
In 1816 the Jamadar was sent to occupy the country of certain Ramgarhia 
Sardars, Bir Singh, Diwan Singh and Khushhal Singh,—and afterwards 
to seize the Ramgarhia estates at and around Amritsar. After this he 
proceeded to Mandi and Kulu, which states had become tributaries of 
Lahore, and remained tor four months in the hills. Ho accompanied the 
Maharaja in the first Kashmir campaign in 1814. Raja Agar Khan of 
Rajaur proved a very treacherous ally. He misled Ran jit Singh as to the 
number of the enemy, and advised a division of the army ; one detachment 
to pass into Kashmir by the Bhara G-ala route, and the main body to 
proceed by Punch, This advice was followed, to the ruin of the expedition. 
Both divisions of the army were surrounded, their supplies cut off, and they 
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finally were compelled to retire in all haste to Lahore. The retreat was a 
disastrous one. The Jamadar commanded the advance to clear the road of 
the enemy, while Hari Singh Nalwa, Nihal Singh Atariwala and Mit Singh 
Padhania covered the rear. Many men were lost, and Sardar Mit Singh 
himself mortally wounded. Tej Singh, who had been created a Sardar, was 
in this campaign in close attendance on the Maharaja. The next military 
service in which the Jamadar was concerned was the siege of Multan in 
1818. I rince Kharak Singh nominally commanded the army, but it Was 
the military genius of Misra Diwan Chand that secured success. The 
Jamadar was in command at the tomb of Shamas Tabrez. 

_ Soon after, the capture of Multan, the Jamadar fell somewhat into 
disfavour. His brother Ham Lai had arrived at Lahore in 1816, and had 
received an appointment in the body-guard. The Maharaja wished him to 
become a Sikh, but to this neither of the brothers would consent • and as 
the Mahai aja became very urgent on the point, Ram Lai, with the conniv¬ 
ance of the Jamadar, left the Punjab and returned to Hindustan. Ran jit Singh 
was much displeased, and Misra Diwan Olmnd, with whom the Jamadar 
had quarrelled about the Multan booty, advised that he should be removed 
from the Charge of the Deorhi. To this Ranjit Singh consented, for Mian 
Dliian Singh, a young Rajput in the Ghorcharas, was now rising into 
favour, and on him the office of Deorh-iwala was conferred. The Jamadar 
was taken by surprise, but wisely made no opposition, and retained all his 
jagirs, and was admitted to the Council, obtaining more real power than he 
had had before. He received command of four thousand irregulars, while 
Tej Singh was mado General in the regular force. 


Sardar Toj Singh accompanied Misra Diwan Chand to Kashmir in 
1819 and in 1821. Both he and the Jamadar commanded divisions 
in’ the campaign against Mankera, Leiah and Dera Ismail Khan j and also 
in the Peshawar campaign of 1823. At the battle of Ten they were with 
the Maharaja, opposed to the Yusufzais on the right bank of the Lnnda 
river ; while the main body of the army, under Sardars Hari Singh Nalwa 
and Budh Singh Sindhanwalia, was engaged with the Barakzai Sardars on 
the left bank. After the battle the Sikh army advanced upon Peshawar 
after having taken Jahangira from Piroz Khan Khatak, of Akora. Peshawar 
was plundered, and the troops pushed on to the Khyber, but little was to 
be clone there ; the wild Khyberis cut the embankments of the Bara river, 
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and flooded the Maharaja’s camp, carrying off in the confusion horses and 
other spoil, and aftei’ a short stay Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore. 

In 1828 the Jamadar and his nephew, with the Nalwa, Padhania and 
Majithia Sardars, reduced the Katoch country, and the forts of Chauki, 
Aimahgarh, Tira and Riah. The last mentioned place alone offered much 
resistance ; but Tej Singh brought up some guns from Sujanpur on elephants, 
and after'three days the garrison surrendered. In 1832 the Jamadar was 
sent to Kashmir to assist Prince Sher Singh, the Governor, under whose 
administration the revenue had declined and the people become discon¬ 
tented. The advent of the Jamadar did not mend matters. He knew 
nothing of finance, and only cared about pleasing the Maharaja. The season 
of 1832 had been a bad one in Kashmir, and the Jamadar converted scarcity 
into famine by his oppression. The few lakhs which he managed to screw 
out of the people did not- count for much, when the annual revenue was 
diminished by two-thirds, and'the inhabitants forced to leave the country 
in search of bread; and. Ranjit Singh was for a time much displeased, but 
the Jamadar soon recovered his influence. General Mihan Singh was sent 
to succeed him in Kashmir with' fifty thousand maunds of grain for distribu¬ 
tion to the poor, but it was many years before Kashmir recovered its former 
prosperity. Ram Lai, brother of Khushhal Singh, had returned to the Pun¬ 
jab, and he took command of the Jamadar’s forces in the Peshawar campaign 
of 1834 under Sardar Hari Singh and Prince Nao Nihal Singh. Jamadar 
Khnshhal Singh and Raja Dhian Singh were in command of the forces 
which marched to relieve the Sikh army blockaded at Jamrud in April 1837. 
Although the Jamadar reached Peshawar two days before Dhian Singh, he 
made no effort to relieve the Sikh army, which was in the greatest straits, 
till the arrival of the Raja. After the retreat of the Afghans, the Jamadar 
remained at Peshawar, while Tej Singh was ordered to the Chaj Doab to 
preserve order. 

Ram Singh, the eldest sou of the Jamadar, was about this time made a 
general in the army, although a mere boy. He had, however, the passions of 
a man, and after having returned in 1837 to Amritsar with the Maharaja, 
murdered brutally with his own hand Bishan Singh, brother-in-law of Colonel 
Chet Singh, a fine young man, who had offended him by a boyish jest. Such 
was the influence of the Jamadar, that Ram Singh remained unpunished, with 
the exception of a fine, although his victim had been a favourite at court. 



In. 1838 Tej Singh was sent to Hazara, and built there the fort of 
Manakgarh near Darband. In 1839 he proceeded to Peshawar with the 
Jamadar, Prince Nao Nilial Singh, Raja Gulab Singh and other chiefs to 
co-operate with the British army invading Kabul; but the Sikh co¬ 
operation, as is notorious, was more damaging than serviceable, as the 
expedition was regarded by the Sikhs with distrust and dislike. 

Genera] Rain Singh died in this year. Although of a cruel disposition, 
he was a good officer, and seems to have been the cleverest of the family. 
After the accession of Maharaja Kharak Singh, both the Jamadar and Tej 
Singh joined in the conspiracy against Sardar Chet Singh, favourite of the 
new monarch, who bad shown ill-feeling towards them, and had deprived 
the Jamadar of a portion of bis command. On the night of the murder, 
Prince NaoNihal Singh, with Tej Singh andKhushhal Singh, remained at 
the gate of the palace to guard against a rescue ; while the other con¬ 
spirators, the Rajas Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh, and the Sardars Fateh 
Singh Man, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia and Mian Labh Singh, entered the 
palace and murdered the favourite in the very presence of the Maharaja. 

While Prince Nao Nihal Singh held power, the family of the Jamadar 
was treated with great favour; and on his death, on the 5th Noyember 
1840, both Khushhal Singh and Tej Singh signed, with the other chiefs, a 
paper, by which it was agreed that no action should be made in appointing 
a successor to the throne till it was seen whether the wives of the Prince or 
the Maharaja would bear a eon. The succeeding events are well known. 
The Sindhanwalia Sardars and Raja Gulab Singh defended the fort against 
Prince Sher Singh ; while Tej Singh and Khushhal Singh kept wisely at 
home, joining neither party, but waiting to see what turn affairs would take. 
Slier Singh was much irritated by their conduct, and, on his accession, had 
serious intentions of putting them both to death, but they were at length 
forgiven on the intercession of Bhai Gurmukh Singh. But Sher Singh 
entertained a grudge against the Jamadar, and is said on one occasion to 
have tried to make away with him in a manner that should appear acci¬ 
dental. Certain it is that soon after Sher Singh’s accession, be was in a 
pleasure boat on the Ravi with the Jamadar and Amar Singh Aliluwalia, 
great-grand uncle of the present Raja of Kapurthala. The boat was over¬ 
turned ■ the Maharaja sprang into another boat alongside; Amar Singh was 
drowned, and his body never recovered ; while the Jamadar, who managed 
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to escape, swallowed more water than he had done for many years. It was 
generally believed in Lahore that Sher Singh capsized the boat intentionally, 
but this can never be proved. 

The Jamadar had been in bad health ever since 1840. In July 1844 
he died, having mixed but little in politics during the three last years of his 
life. In June 1843 he had, with Rajas Gulab Singh and Suchet Singh, 
attended Prince Partab Singh in his visit to Lord Ellenborough at Ferozepore. 

Jamadar Khushhal Singh was not a man of any particular ability. The 
Maharaja took him into favour, not so much for his courage, genius or learn¬ 
ing, as for his broad shoulders and good looks; though from the pictures 
taken of him late in life, he seems to have been an unusually coarse and 
vulgar-looking man. He was not, however, inferior to many other Sardars 
of the Maharaja's court; and if, in the many campaigns in which he served, 
he displayed no particular bravery, yet it is not anywhere stated that he 
ever ran away. Of his severity and oppression in Kashmir mention has been 
made ; and on all occasions, trusting to the Maharaja's favour, he showed 
himself something of a tyrant. At Amritsar, to obtain ground for his own 
houses, lie pulled down, without offering any compensation, many 
dwellings of the poorer classes; but Ranjib Singh would not listen to any 
complaints against him, and would tell any one who came to appeal against 
the Jamadar to go and obtain justice from Guru Ram Das, 

Sardar Tej Singh, at the time of the Jamadaris death, was at Pesha¬ 
war, of which place he had in 1843 obtained the command; and Raja Hira 
Singh, who was then Minister, and who had an old grievance with the 
Jamadar about the chamberlainship, confiscated Rs. 1,60,000 out of the 
jagirs of Rs. 3,40,000 which had been all granted in the name of Khushhal 
Singh, the family making the distribution among themselves. Kishan Singh, 
son of the Jamadar, a wild young man, spent in the ten days succeeding his 
father's death about a lakh of rupees upon the dancing girls of Lahore. 
Hira Singh made this the excuse for confiscation. " If you have so much 
cash to throw away," said he, “you can, of course, pay up seven lakhs for 
the good of the State " He also wanted to get a lakh out of Rai Mul Singh, 
the confidential agent of the family. Kishan Singh declared that he could 
not pay a rupee, and the jagirs were accordingly confiscated. 

Tej Singh wrote from Peshawar to protest against the confiscation, and 
Pandit Jala said that when the Sardar returned to Lahore the matter should 
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be considered; but before this took place the Ministry both of Hxra Singh, 
and of Jawahir Singh had fallen, and the Maharani, with her favourite, .Lai 
Singh, had assumed the supreme power. 


The government of Tej Singh at Peshawar was marked by almost the 
only piece of energy he ever displayed. When the troops under his com¬ 
mand heard of the death of Baja Suohet Singh at Lahore, and of the large 
sums that had been given to the Lahore army, they rose in mutiny, and 
threatened that if all the money in the treasury was not given to them they 
would treat Tej Singh as General Mihan Singh had been treated three years 
before in Kashmir. The Sardar amused the troops by promises of rewards, 
and called in all the Afghan chiefs of the valley to his help; and the next 
morning had so strong a force at his command that the mutinous regiments 
thought it best to recede from their demands. Baja Lai Singh recalled Tej 
Singh from Peshawar in October 1845, appointing Sardar Sher Singh 
Atariwala to succeed him. On his arrivel at Lahore, Tej Singh found that 
war with the English was everywhere talked of as probable, and the project 
was favoured by the Wazir, Baja Lai Singh, and by the Maharani, who 
feared and hated the army that had recently murdered her brother Jawahir 
Singh. Tej Singh was wealthy and influential; and although he was 
looked down upon by the old Sikh Sardars, yet the position of the Jamadar 
and himself under Kanjit Singh gave him much power at court, and when 
war with the English was finally determined he was appointed Commander- 
in*Chie£ of the Khalsa army. 

On the 17th of November the plan of the campaign was decided upon, 
and on the 23rd the army set out, in divisions, for Ferozepore. Bntthe 
Commander-in-Chief had little stomach for the fight, and it was not till the 
15th of December, when all excuses for remaining behind were exhausted, 
that he set out to join the army which, four days previously, had crossed the 
Sutlej. 

After the defeat of Baja Lai Singh at the battle of Mudki, he sent to 
Tej Singh to urge him to advance to his support. Accordingly the Sardar 
marched with his division and some fifteen thousand irregular cavalry, and 
reached Ferozeshah on the morning of the 22nd December, when the force 
of Lai Singh had been again defeated. Tej Singh advanced against the 
British army, which was completely exhausted and almost without ammu¬ 
nition. He drove in the British cavalry parties, and endeavoured to regain 
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the lost position of Ferozeshah. He then attacked the left flank of the 
British army, and made such a demonstration against the captured village as 
compelled the English General to change his whole front to the right, the 
Sikh guns keeping up an incessant and heavy fire during this manoeuvre. 
At last, when the English cavalry, advancing, threatened both flanks of 
the Sikh army, and the infantry prepared to advance in line for its sup¬ 
port, Tej Singh ceased his fire, and, retiring from the field, orossed the 
Sutlej and encamped at Sobraon, about twenty-five miles north-east of 
Ferozepore, on the right bank of the river. Here the army was soon 
joined by Baja Lai Singh, who had fled to Amritsar after the defeat of 
Ferozeshah, and the troops demanded to be led across the river against 
the British. The only two chiefs who opposed this movement were Sar- 
dars Tej Singh and Sham Singh Atariwala, who had joined the camp on 
the 28th December, most unwillingly. Their pacific intentions were, 
however, ridiculed by the Fanchayats of the army, and it was determined 
to cross the Sutlej. A bridge of boats was thrown across the river, and 
a strong tete-de-pont constructed in front of it, and entrenchments as 
strong as the sandy soil would allow were thrown up. Sardar Tej Singh 
commanded in this entrenchment, and, for his own personal security, 
had a small shot-proof tower erected, into which he might retire in the 
hour of danger \ and hero the Sikh army waited, week after week, 
while the British army was drawing from every side men and guns and 
material of war. On the right Sardar Atar Singh Kalianwala commanded 
the irregular troops ; on the left were the gallant Sham Singh of Atari 
and the brigade of General Mewa Singh Majithia, both of whom were 
killed in the battle of Sobraon. In the centre were the troops of Kahan 
Singh Man and the brigades of General Avitabile, General Mahtab Singh 
Majithia and General Gulab Singh Povindia. In the centre, too, was 
the brigade and tower of Sardar Tej Sirgb. 

On the 10th February 1846 the battle of Sobraon was fought; but 
Tej Singh had so little to do with it that a description of it would be here 
out of place. During the early part of the action he remained in his 
tower, and was only induced to come out by threats of personal violence. 
But even then, instead of heading the troops and encouraging them 
when they began to waver, he crossed the bridge, at which he had sta¬ 
tioned a guard of his own men, and was one of the first to fly from the 
field. After the battle, what remained of the defeated army assembled 
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at Patti, and afterwards marched to Bharana, where it was ordered to 
remain till after the Treaty of the 9th March 1846, when it was paid up ; 
many of the soldiers being re-enlisted, and others being discharged. 
Before this, however, Sardar Tej Singh had been summoned to Lahore, 
and, under the new arrangements, he was confirmed in his appointment 
of Oommancler-in-Chief of the Sikh army, while Raja Lai Singh was con¬ 
firmed as Wazir. 

The conduct of Sardar Tej Singh, both before and during the Sutlej 
campaign, has been much misrepresented. He has been accused of treason 
to his country by many writers; but there is no evidence whatever to sup¬ 
port the charge* In the first place, the Sardar was averse to the war. 
While the Maharani, Raja Lai Singh and Diwan Dina Nath were urging 
the troops to invade British territory, in the hope that they would never 
return to disturb the peace of Lahore, Tej Singh spoke so constantly 
against the war, that his life was in imminent danger, and in the middle 
of November 1845 the troops were debating whether they should put 
both him and Lai Singh to death and insist on Raja Grulab Singh leading 
them to battle. When he was appointed Oommander-in-Ohief, much 
against his will, ho delayed joining the army as long as he could ; 
conduct which may prove cowardice or disinclination for the war, but 
which certainly did not savour of treason. But it is said that his con¬ 
duct at Ferozeshah was inconsistent with any other supposition than 
that he was a traitor and desired the success of the British. That had 
he attacked the British army vigorously, and with ail his force, when 
it was exhausted with its conflict with Raja Lai Singh, and almost 
without ammunition, it must, in all probability, have been annihilated. 
The result would certainly have been disastrous ; but Tej Singh was not 
aware of the state of extreme exhaustion of the British army. All that 
he saw were the routed troops of Lai Singh flying to the fords of the 
Sutlej ; a sight from which he might argue the strength, but not the 
weakness of the British. But he did not retire from the field without 
making an effort to retrieve the disasters of the preceding day. Accord¬ 
ing to the despatch of Sir Hugh Gough (though the accuracy of des¬ 
patches may be fairly questioned), Ci he made strenuous efforts to regain 
the position at Ferozeshah he certainly kept up a heavy and damag¬ 
ing fire of artillery, and only retired when the British army advanced 
in force against him. But, even supposing that he had^done less than 
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he certainly did, Sardar Tej Singh cannot be fairly blamed. He had 
no influence whatever with the army, whose Ranches decided when they 
should fight and when they should retire. It is absurd to assert that, in! 
opposition to the will of the panches and the army, Tej Singh could have 
refused to make a general attack on the British. Any negotiations which 
ho may have wished to open with the Governor-General, after heiozeshah, 
were only intended to bring about peace, and were of such a character 
as a Commander-in-Ohief would have a discretionary power to carry on. 

At Sobraon the voioe of Tej Singh was again raised for peace, but 
the troops only threw stones at his tent, pulled it down, and threatened 
to murder him unless he crossed to the left bank of the river. Who 
can wonder that with such a savage, unruly army, he should have fled 
from the field, feeling that there was more ^danger from his own men 
than from the enemy. 

Tej Singh was a weak, timid, vacillating creature, but he was no 
traitor. He had neither courage nor ability sufficient to influence an 
insane Sikh army, but he did not, like Raja Lai Singh, first excite the 
troops to madness, and then betray them to destruction. The stories 
of his sinking a boat in the bridge at Sobraon to cut off the retreat of 
the Sikh army, and of his turning a battery of gun3 upon his own men, 
were never supported by a fragment of evidence, though proof of 
their truth was sought in every direction, and were evidently calumnies 
invented by some of his many enemies. 

After the conclusion of peace, Sardar Tej Singh had plenty to do 
in disbanding the old army and enlisting new troops, and his conduct 
was approved by the Agent of the British Government at Lahore. In 
September 1846, very much to his disgust, he was ordered to proceed 
to Kashmir with Sardars Sher Singh and Mangal Singh, and Generals 
Kahan Singh Man and Lai Singh Moraria, to reduce the rebellion of 
Shaikh. Imam-ud-din Khan. Ho pleaded illness, but at last set out with 
the troops. He was not alone in his disinclination for the campaign. 
With almost all the other Sardars he was unwilling to act under the 
orders of Raja Lai Singh, whose rapacity and meanness had disgusted 
them, and whose honesty they thoroughly doubted. When, however, Tej 
Singh had at last set out on the expedition he acted with energy and 
promptitude. His force left Lahore on the 1st of October, and reached 
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Nowshera on the 16th, haying in this time orossed the Ravi and the 
Chenab, and marched over one hundred and twenty-five miles of country, 
the last twenty-five miles being an execrable hill road, Imam-ud-din 
Khan did not attempt open resistance, and came into tho camp of 
the Resident on the 1st of November ; and the Sikh troops, having 
no more to do, returned to Lahore. The trial and deposition of Raja Lai 
Singh was the result of this expedition, and, as a temporary arrangement, 
Sardars Tej Singh and Sher Singh Atariwala, with Diwan Dina Nath 
and Fakir Nur-ud-din were nominated as a Council to carry on the 
business of the Government pending other arrangements. On the 16th 
December a Council of Regency was appointed, consisting of Sardar 
Tej Singh as President, Sardars Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, Ranjodh 
Singh Majithia, Sher Singh Atariwala, Atar Singh Kalianwala, Diwan 
Dina Nath, Fakir Nur-ud-din and Bhai Nadhan. Singh. 

The Members of the Council had distinct duties assigned to them. 
Sardar Tej Singh was chief in the Council, and held supreme military 
command; Diwan Dina Nath was Finance Minister; and Sardar Sher 
Singh superintended the Royal household. The task both of Sardar 
Tej Singh and of Diwan Dina Nath was an invidious one. They certainly 
threw all possible blame on Major Lawrence, the British Resident, and 
represented that they wore but instruments carrying out his measures; 
but it was pretty well known that most of the redress'that was obtained 
came, directly or indirectly, from the Residency, and that, but for the 
Resident, no arrears would be paid up, and consequently the two heads 
of the Council came in for more obloquy than they probably expected. 

On the 7th August 1847 Sardar Tej Singh was created Raja of 
Sialkot, with its fort and adjacent villages, worth Rs. 28,000 per annum. 
The Maharani, who entertained a hitter hatred both against the British" 
Resident, who destroyed her influence, and Tej Singh, who supported his 
policy, prepared an insult for the latter on the day of his installation. 
The young Maharaja had been schooled by her as to the part he was to 
play; and when Tej Singh came forward for the Maharaja to make 
the saffron tika (a sign of Rajaship) on his forehead, the boy-king drew 
back and folded his arms, refusing to perform the ceremony. The 
Resident then called upon Bhai Nadhan Singh, the head of the Sikh 
religion, who officiated for the Maharaja; but the insult was much felt 
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by Tej Singh, and so strongly showed the resolute hatred of the 
Maharani to the administration that it hastened her removal from Lahore 
to the fort of Shekhupura, where she remained under surveillance until 
her final removal from the Punjab. Early in the year she had been 
cognizant of, if not the instigator of, a conspiracy to murder the Resident 
and Raja Tej Singh. This design, known as the Parema conspiracy, 
was not joined in by any Sardar, and was never attempted to be carried 
into execution. On the 26th November . 1842 Raja Tej Singh received 
the honorary title of JJjaldidar , Nirmal budh, Mubazir-icl- mulk, Bcimsam- 
ud-daula , Raja Tej Singh 8 alar Bafdar jang , Raja Sialkot. 

,> Throughout the rebellion of 1848-49 the Raja remained loyal to 
I Government. That he, as well as Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, knew 
] of, or anticipated, a revolt, is certain, and shortly before it broke out he 
wished to leave the Punjab for a time ; hut this idea was given up. The 
Raja had nothing in common with the rebels. He was not on good terms 
with Raja Slier Singh Atariwala or his father, Sardar Chatar Singh, 
whose avowed object was to restore to power the Maharani, the deadly 
enemy of Tej Singh. Should the Maharani regain power, the death of 
the Raja, or the confiscation of his property, was certain. Besides this, 
Tej Singh was almost the only man in the country who was tolerably 
contented. He was very wealthy; he had been created Raja and 
President of the Council, and was raised high above the whole Sikh 
aristocracy, and a revolution could only injure him. He was obnoxipus 
to most of the Sikh Sardars,.who looked upon him as an upstart and an 
impostor; feeble in council, and ridiculous in the field; and his ascendancy 
in the Darbar irritated them beyond expression. Thus Raja Tej Singh 
is entitled to no credit for loyalty, when disloyalty, whichever side 
conquered, must have been his ruin. But in times of danger motives 
do not count for much, and the Raja’s actions were loyal, and his 
assistance valuable to the Government. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, the personal jagirs of Raja Tej 
Singh, and Sardar Bhagwan Singh, the only surviving son of the Jama- 
dar (Kishan Singh having been drowned at Sobraon after the battle), 
amounting to Rs. 1,52,779, were confirmed for life, to the Raja, 
Rs. 92,779, and to Bhagwan Singh, Rs. 60,000. Of their respective shares, 
Rs. 20,000 was to descend in perpetuity to the heirs of Raja Tej Singh, 
and Es. 7,500 to those of Bhagwan Singh. After annexation the Raja was 
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very useful in the disbandment of the Sikh army and in the formation of 
a new native force. In 1857 he was of much assistance in raising horse¬ 
men, and for his loyalty at that time he received a bhilat of Rs, 1,000. 
In 1861 his scattered jagirs were consolidated, and the ilaka of Ratala 
granted him in exchange for them ; and hia title was also changed to Raja 
of Batala. He was also made a Jagirdcir Magistrate, with the powers of 
a Deputy Commissioner. In 1862, at the recommendation of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab, the Supreme Government granted two-thirds of his 
jagir in perpetuity, and to Bhagwan Singh one-sixth. 

A son had been born to the Raja, in 1859, by Karam Kaur, widow 
of his cousin Kishan Singh, whom he had married in 1857. Previous to 
this, however, he had adopted a younger brother by a different mother, 
Harbans Singh, born in 1846. 

Raja Tej Singh, died of an affeotion of the chest on the 2nd of 
December 1862 at Lahore. His character will have been plainly seen 
from the above sketch of his life. He might have filled a subordinate 
position with credit, for he had no glaring vices, and perhaps as much 
virtue as the majority of the world, but he was unfitted for times of 
revolution. He had neither courage nor ability; and although he rose 
to be the first person in the State, next to the Maharaja, it was only 
beoauBe his fortune was greater than his desert. 

The estate of Sardar Bhagwan Singh had never been separated from' 
that of Raja Tej Singh, and there had been a long dispute between them 
regarding it. After the death of the Raja, a committee, consisting of Raja 
Sir Sahib Dayal, K.C.S.I., Sardar Shamsber Singh Sindhanwalia, Diwan 
Ajodhya Prasad and Diwan Shankar Das, was appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, and a satisfactory division of the property was effected, 

■ Sardar Bhagwan Singh died at Amritsar in 1882, aged forty years. 
He had no son. His widow claimed permission to adopt an heir, but this 
was refused by Government as it was ascertained that the Sardar had 
never expressed such a desire. His death was sadden, while in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and there are no ■ grounds for assuming he 
had given up hope of having children of his own, as alleged by the widow. 
He had held life jagirs of the annual value of Rs. 50,000, and jagirs in 
perpetuity aggregating .Re. 10,000 per annum. Railing lawful male 
issue, the whole grant lapsed to Government. But the widow and the 
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old retainers of the Sardar were dealt with liberally. An allowance of 
Rs, 10,000 per annum .for her life was made to the widow, and she was 
permitted to occupy rent-free certain houses and gardens of her deceased 
husband bought in by Government for this express purpose at a cost of 
Its. 10,000. Fifteen of the Sardar’s old servants received life pensions 
aggregating Rs. 3,220 per -annum; while steps were taken to discharge 
his debts, amounting to over two lakhs . of rupees, by hypothecating with 
the creditors personal property yielding an income of Rs. 3,800 a year* 
The widow,. Rani Kirpa Devi, died at Amritsar in 1904, leaving behind 
her a considerable amount of immoveable property which has been brought 
under the superintendence of the Court of Wards. It is proposed to 
divide this property equally between the descendants of Nidha Misra 
and those of Ram Lai. By this arrangement the sons of the late Raja 
Harbans Singh would receive a fourth share of the whole property. 

Raja Harbans Singh was made a w$rd of the District Court at Lahore 
On the death of his elder brother Tej Singh. The estates came under the 
management of Rai Mul Singh, an old confidential servant of the family, 
a Khatri of Gujranwala, afterwards an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. 
The faithful discharge of his stewardship was duly acknowledged by the 
bestowal of a hhilat of Rs. 1,000 and a handsome letter of thanks from 
Government when he made over the estates to Raja Harbans Singlf on 
his attaining the age of twenty-one in 1867. His management had 
been eminently successful. He paid off the heavy debts - with which 
the property had been burdened by the late Raja, he met extraordinary 
charges connected with Harbans Singh’s marriage and other ceremonies, 
raised the rentals of the garden and rakh lands four-fold, and handed 
over to the young Raja a handsome surplus of about Rs. 75,000. 
This was, however, quickly dissipated, and the estate soon became 
deeply involved. Harbans Singh had every opportunity which good 
masters and careful tuition afford of becoming an ornament to the higher 
ranks of the Punjab gentry. He was of an amicable disposition; but in 
some respects the high hopes once formed of him were never realized. 
He died in 1900, and was succeeded by his eldest son Kirthi Singh, 
both as a Provincial Darbari and in the title of Raja, which is hereditary 
in the family. 

On the accession of Raja Kirthi Singh, the family jagir was again 
placed under the Court of Wards. Its management has been economical, 
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and by the end of 1907 debts aggregating more than 6£ lakhs of rupees had 
been paid off. The remaining liabilities amount to about Rs, 2,70,000 and 
are expected to be paid within the next five years. 

Raja Bdrthi Singh died suddenly in 1906, leaving no son. His younger 
brother Raja Fateh Singh has succeeded to the jagir and the family seat in 
Darbar. The jagir is still under the Court of Wards, the immoveable 
property, other than the jagir, having been divided between the late 
RajaVwidow u and_his two brothers. 

The jagir hold by Raja Teja Singh’s family was fixed at Rs. 56,112 
per annum, of which Rs. 4,435 were assigned to Rai Mul Singh 
and Rs. 4,004 to Sardar Bahadur Sardar Narendra Singh; the 
remainder being held by Raja Harbans Singh. These shares were 
finally fixed by Government in 1873, after a correspondence extending 
over ten years. The birth of Sardar Narendra Singh in I860 
gave rise to much bitter feeling on the part of Raja Harbans Singh, 
who refused for many years to acknowledge the legitimacy of his nephew, 
or his right to share in the patrimony. Sardar Narendra Singh was 
eduoated in the Wards’ School at Ambala. He attained his majority in 
1881; and then there began a quarrel between the uncle and the 
nephew, which was only settled four years later by the personal 
intervention of Sir Charles Aitohison, as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province. The parties made a compromise, which was drawn up in 
the form of an agreement witnessed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Secretary to Government, and duly accepted by the District 
Judge of Lahore, in whose Court Sardar Narendra Singh had in¬ 
stituted a suit for a share of the patrimony. Each was brought 
to acknowledge the status of the other. Raja Harbans Singh 
was duly recognized as Tej Singh’s adopted son, and Narendra 
Singh's legitimacy was no longer questioned by his uncle. The latter 
made over to Narendra Singh house property in Amritsar and Har- 
dwar valued at Rs. 56,000 ; gardens at Amritsar and Lahore 
valued at Rs. 34,500; cuiturable land at Gamtala, Amritsar, yielding 
Rs. 2,915 annually; and ralchs in the Gujranwala district valued at 
Rs. 15,000. Farther, a sum of Rs. 35,000 was paid in cash by the Raja 
to his nephew. Taking everything into consideration, it may be said 
that Sardar Narendra Singh had no reason to regret having placed his 
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case in the hands of arbitrators; while Raja Harb&ns Singh was also 
probably glad to have settled for ever the alleged rights of Iiis nephew, 

Sardar Narendra Singh was married three times, and a son was bom 
to him by his second wife in 1882. The Sardar was invested with 
criminal and civil powers in 1885, and did good work as an Honorary 
Judicial officer, in recognition of which he was granted the title of Sardar 
Bahadur in 1892. He was appointed a Member of the District Board 
of Lahore in 1884 and of the Municipal Committee in 1887. 

Sardar Narendra Singh died in 1904, and his only son Bikram Singh 
succeeded to the title of Sardar and the hereditary seat in Provincial 
Darbars. Sardar Bikram Singh resides in Amritsar, where he is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the first class. 
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Sardar Ali Khan, the grandfather of Ali Raza Khan, was the first to 
leave the province of Sherwan, on the west coast of the Caspian (now part - 
of the Russian territories), where for many generations his family, Turks 
of the Kazilbash tribe, had resided and exercised authority. When Nadir | 
Shah, having driven out the ©hips and taken possession of Khurasan, pre¬ 
pared to march to India in 1733, he took with him Ali Khan and other 
Kazilbaslraobloa, who he feared in his absence might excite disturbances 
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AH Khan served throughout the campaign, and on his return from 

j India he was appointed by Nadir Shah Governor of Kandahar, and other 
Kazilbash nobles received commands in Kabul and Peshawar, much to the 
‘ advantage of the kingdom of Persia, which, freed from these turbulent 
I; chiefs, enjoyed peace for eight years, till the assassination of Nadir Shah 
: j and'the rise to power of Ahmad Shah Durani. The new Prince was 
crowned at Kandahar in 1747, and, although he thoroughly distrusted the 
Kazilbash faction, yet he was not strong enough to oppose it, and was com¬ 
pelled to give to its principal chiefs jagirs and military commands. 

Ali Kbn.ti obtained the district of Hazara, north of Kandahar, and 
with a strong force reduced the country around, to the neighbourhood of 
Herat itself. He accompanied Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of India, 
in 1760, and shared in the great victory of Panipat, which broke the 
Mahratta power. The bravery and influence of Ali Khan during this 
campaign excited the jealousy of Ahmad Shah, who on his return to 
Afghanistan tried to deprive him of his estates and command; but Ali 
Khan held his own successfully against open force, and Ahmad Shah was 
at length compelled to bribe some of his attendants, who assassinated 
him in 1770. The eldest of the sons, Gul Muhammad Khan, was but six 
years of age at his father’s death, and the district fell into great 
confusion. The widow of Ali Khan contrived to maintain her authority 
for some years; but at last the district was divided into several indepen¬ 
dent and hostile cliiefships, only united in their hatred of Timur Shah, who 
had succeeded Ahmad Shah on the throne of Kabul. When the sons of 
Ali TTha.ii grew up, they recovered by force of arms a large portion of their 
family estate, and Timur Shah, thinking it well to conciliate them, sum¬ 
moned Gul Muhammad Khan to Kandahar, where he received him with 
honour and conferred on him the title of Sardar. 

Hidayat Khan, father of Ali Eaza Khan, accompanied Shah Zaman 
to Lahore in 1797, where he remained for some months. On his return to 
Kabul he exchanged estates with Asad Khan, brother of the Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan. In 1813 Ali Muhammad Khan, the youngest brother, 
with four thousand troops, accompanied Wazir Fateh Khan and his brother 
Muhammad Azim Khan in their successful expedition against Kashmir, 
and received there a high military command, which he held for about eight 
years, when returning to Kabul he obtained joint possession, with Hidayat 
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Khan, of the family estate, and died in 1835 leaving two sons, Ali Akbar 
Khan and Ali Jan Khan. The elder son soon after died, and Ali Jan Kkmn 
succeeded to'his father’s share of the estate, which he still holds in Kabul. 

Hidayat Khan died in 1836 leaving six sons, of whom the eldest, 
Muhammad Hassan Khan, served under the order of Wazir Fateh Muham¬ 
mad Khan at Herat; and when his master’s eyes had been put ont by 
Prince Kamran he escorted Khandal Khan and Sherdil Khan to Kandahar, 
where he remained for some years, and later went with his uncle to 
Kashmir. On his return to Kabul he resided with his brother Ali Raza 
Khan, and did good service to the British Government during the first 
Afghanistan campaign. Muhammad Hnssain Khan, the second brother, 
was in great favour with Muhammad Azim Khan, and held a high appoint¬ 
ment under him in Kashmir. After Azim Khan’s death, Hnssain TOia u 
returned to Kabul, and took service with Dost Muhammad Khan. In 
1844 he went on pilgrimage to the holy places in Arabia, where he lived 
for some years. The third brother was Haji Muhammad Khan, who was 
Minister of Habib-ullah Khan, the ruler of Kabul between the death of 
Azim Khan and the accession of Dost Muhammad. On the accession of 
that Prince he retired to Mecca, and on his return took up his abode with 
Ali Raza Khan. 

Ali Raza Khan had always lived on his hereditary estate, which was of 
the description called in Afghanistan ‘Zarkharid ’, hereditary but subject to 
military service. When the British army, with Shah Shuja, first entered 
Kabul in 1839, Ali Raza Khan, being possessed of great influence in the 
city, was appointed chief agent of the commissariat department. His 
conduct in this office was unexceptionable, and he never failed in any en¬ 
gagement to supply grain or carriage. When the British cantonment was 
besieged by the insurgents, he remained firm to English interests, and kept 
the troops supplied with food and clothing. When the British officers and 
ladies were taken prisoners, Ali Raza Khan made the greatest exertions to 
alleviate their sufferings and obtain their liberation. He paid to their 
keeper, Muhammad Shah Khan Ghilzai, Rs. 500 a month, besides 
bribing the subordinate officers to induce them to treat the prisoners 
well, and to allow his servants to convey to them clothes, money and pro¬ 
visions. Nor did his humanity end here. He ransomed and saved from 
slavery nearly one hundred Hindustani sepoys, and kept them secretly in 
lua own house till the second British army entered Kabul. 
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When Muhammad Akbar Khan had sent off the prisoners to Khaim 
by way of Hazara and Barman, Ali Baza Khan, who possessed great here¬ 
ditary influence in that country, persuaded and bribed the Hazara chiefs 
not to allow the captives to be conveyed to the hills, and he also sent his 
agent Murtaza Shah, with a large sum of money, to attempt to win over 
Saleh Muhammad Khan, who was in command of the escort. It was by 
his influence and by a lavish expenditure of his money that the captives 
were enable to make their escape and join the relieving army of General 
Pollock. When Akbar Khan advanced to attack that General, Ali Baza 
Khan won over the Kazilbash chiefs to the side of the British, and they 
accordingly deserted Akbar Khan before the battle; and after his defeat 
their hostility made him fear to return to Kabul, and accordingly he fled 
through the hill country to Turkistan. 

On the retreat of the British forces to India, Ali Baza Khan accom¬ 
panied them. His conduct had excited the bitter hatred of Muhammad 
Akbar Khan and the Barakzais, and his life was no longer safe in Kabul. 
His estates (worth three lakhs of rupees) were confiscated, his houses 
razed to the ground, and with their materials Akbar Khan built two .houses 
for himself. 

Such is the dry detail of services the most disinterested, noble-and 
chivalrous, performed by Ali Baza Khan. At the greatest. personal risk, 
with the loss of his wealth, position and hereditary estates, Ali Baza KTm-n 
stood bravely and alone in defence of the side to which he had promised 
allegiance. But lie and his family have done good service to the English 
Government in India as well as in Afghanistan. During the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign he joined the British camp with his brothers and sixty horsemen of 
his tribe, many members of which had shared his exile and fought in the 
battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah and Sobraon, where four of his sowars were 
. killed. He accompanied Major H. Lawrence to Kangra and Kashmir in 
1846, and during the rebellion of 1848-49 furnished one hundred horsemen 
under the command of his sister’s s.on, Sher Muhammad, for active service. 
In June 1857, when our need was greatest, Ali Baza Khan volunteered to 
raise a troop of horse for service before Delhi. This he did and, his . own 
presence being desired at Lahore, he sent them under the command of his 
brothers Muhammad Baza Khan and Muhammad Taki Khan. In raising 
this force he did not, at a time when the Government was in want, of every 
procurable rupee, apply for any pecuniary assistance. At his own expense, 
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and by the mortgage of his house and property in Lahore, he equipped tho 
troop and sent with it, besides his brother, his nephews Abdullah Khan, 
Muhammad Hassan Khan, Muhammad Zaman Khan, Ghulam Hassan Khan 
and Sher Muhammad Khan. Forming part of the celebrated “ Hudson's 
Horse ," the troop raised by Ali Raza Khan served throughout the campaign 
wherever that gallant corps was sent, and its gallantry was ever conspicuous. 

At Khasniganj, Muhammad Taki Khan was slain, fighting bravely, 
after several mutineers had fallen by his hand. Muhammad Raza Khan, 
the younger brother of Ali Raza Khan, was among the bravest in his fearless 
regiment. He was twice wounded at Mala and Shamasabad, and had two 
horses shot under him ; and in every place where blows were thickest, there 
was the gallant Muhammad Raza Khan to be found. After the campaign 
he received the first-class Order of Merit, the title of Sardar Bahadur, and 
the grant of his pension of Rs. 200 in perpetuity. He died at Lucknow, 
whither he had gone on leave, shortly afterwards. 

Ali Raza Khan was an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, justly possess¬ 
ing great influence in the city; influence which he always used for good. 
After his retirement from Kabul he received a pension of Rs. 800 per men¬ 
sem, and his brother Muhammad Raza Khan Rs. 200 per mensem. After 
the mutinies he received a grant of a tulukduvi of one hundred and 
forty-seven villages in Baraich, Oudh, worth Rs. 15,000 per annum. 
He also received the title of Khan Bahadur, and his nephews, above-men¬ 
tioned, who served so well during the mutinies, the title of Sardar Bahadur. 
He was created an hereditary Nawab in 1864, two years before his death. 

Ali Raza Khan had three sons, the eldest of whom, Nawazish Ali Khan 
was with Major G. Lawrence at Peshawar when the Sikh troops mutinied 
in 1848. He remained with that officer to the last, and his fidelity cost him 
his house and property at Peshawar. The third son, Nisar Ali Khan, was 
in charge of the Oudh estate. He was there made an Honorary Assistant 
Commissioner, and his conduct gave complete satisfaction to the autho> 
rities. 

On the death of Ali Raza Khan in 1866, the title of Nawab passed 
to his son Nawazish Ali Khan. This gentleman proved himself a worthy 
successor to his lather. He devoted his whole life to public interests 
and earned for himself, in the days of peace and tranquillity that 
followed, a name that stood high on the list of Punjab nobles for 



honour and integrity. He was appointed an Honorary Assistant Com¬ 
missioner m 1877. He held the appointment of President of the Lahore 
Municipal Committee for .three years. In 1885 the Companionship of the 
Indian Empire was conferred upon him, and three years later he was creat¬ 
ed a Knight of the same Order. Ho was nominated an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council in 1887, and one year earlier he received 
as a grant from Government the proprietary rights in Rakh Taliana, Lahore. 
After the death of Sir Nawazish Ali Khan in 1890, the hereditary title of 
Nawab devolved upon his younger brother Nasir Ali Khan, who became the 
head of the family and succeeded his brother as a Provincial Darbari. 
Nasir Ali Khan served for twenty-five years in the Provincial Civil Service, 
and died in 1896, being succeeded in his turn by his nephew Fateh Ali 
Khan, who inherited the title of Nawab and his uncle's estates and became 
the representative of the family, with,a seat in Provincial Darbars. In 1897 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan was nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. In 1902 he proceeded to England as one of the representatives 
of the Punjab for the Coronation of His Majesty the King, and in 1903 
was invited as an official guest to the Delhi Durbar, at which he was invested 
as a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1904 he was made 
an additional Member of the Governor General's Legislative Council. The 
Nawab's devotion and loyalty to the British Government has been repeatedly 
proved, and have won the commendation of successive Viceroys and 
Lieutenant-Governors. He is a liberal subscriber to all charitable causes 
and has earned the respect of all classes both as a public-spirited citizen, 
and as one of the leading Muhammadan noblemen of the Punjab. 

Muhammad Ali, son of Nawab Nasir AH Khan, is an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate and Vice-President) of the Lahore Municipality. Sardar Raza Ali Khan, 
son of Sardar Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan, draws a pension of Its. 200 
per mensem in recognition of his father's services, and is a Divisional Darbari. 
He was for some years an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and accompanied 
Sir Lepel Griffin as a member of Iris political stalf to Kabul in 1880, Ho 
has since his retirement from the Provincial Service done much useful work 
on the Lahore Municipal Committee, and in 1908 received the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal of the second class. Ali Hussain Khan, Barrister-at-law, son of 
Muhammad Azim Khan, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Thus, for more than eighty years Ali Raza Khan and his descendants 
have served the British Government with a devotion which has been as 
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perfect as it has been disinterested. He was not by birth a British subject; 
but it would be difficult throughout Hindustan to find a family, however bound 
to the English Government by gratitude or duty, which has, for its sake, 
risked so nobly and disinterestedly life and everything that can make life 
desirable. As long as the first Kabul campaign, with the greatest disaster 
that has ever befallen the British arms, is remembered ; as long as the 
sorrows and the glories of 1857 are household words amongst us—so long 
should the name of AH Raza Khan and his gallant family be remembered 
by all true Englishmen with gratitude and esteem. 

Note.— The Kazilbash still possess great influence in Kabul, where they number some 
8,000 or 10,000. They inhabit a separate quarter to the south-west of the city, strongly forti¬ 
fied, known by the name of Chandol. The present Minister in Kabul (Mustaufij is a Kazilbash; 
the chief offices are filled by members of the tribe ; and the mother of Dost Muhammad himself 
Was a lady of this tribe. The Shah of Persia is said to bo now intriguing with the Kazilbash 
faction to weaken the Kabul Government,-- (Griffin— 1864). 

Kazilbash \y or ‘red-head’ is of Turk! derivation, and by some said 

to have arisen from the red caps worn by the captives given to Shaikh Haidar by Tamarlano. 
D'Herbelot however, in his BiUiotheque Orientate, published in 3 887, states that the name 
originated with Ismail, founder of a line of kings who reigned in Persia from 907 A H., who 
commanded his soldiers to wear a red cap, around which a turban of twelve folds was bound in 
honour and in remembrance of the twelve Imams, the successors of Ali, from whom he pro* 
fessed to have descended. 
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DIWAN KAILAS NATH. 


BAKHT MAL, 


r— 

Raja Dina Nath 
(died 1867;. 


Diwan Kidar Nath 
(died 1869). 


Diwan Amar Nath 
(died 1887). 




Mankameshar 

Nath. 


Kunwar Niranjan Badri Nath Pran Nath 
Nath (died 1892), (died I860), 

(died 1892). | 

I 3 generations 

i ' _ r.. .: 'i 


Brij Mohan 
Nath. 


Janld Nath Arjun Nath 
(horn 1849). (born 1853). 


Diwan Bahadur 
Diwan Ram Nath 
(died 1904), 




Manmohan f 
Nath Bishan 


Diwan Kailas Nath Diwan Som Nath 
(born 1875). (bom 1881), 


3 other 

Pandit Man Nath (born 1879). Nath sons, 
(died 1894), | (born 1877). 

3 sons. 

r. r : .. 3 


Somar Nath 
(born 1902). 


Joti Nath 
(bom 19o5). 


Pandit Gy an Nath 
(born 1885). 

I 

Bahm Nath 
(born 1904). 


Among the men who rose to power during the latter days of the Sikh 
empire, the most remarkable was Raja Dina Nath. He has been well and 
happily styled the Talleyrand of the Punjab, and his life and character bear 
a strong resemblance to those of the European statesman. Revolutions, in 
which his friends and patrons perished, passed him by; dynasties rose and 
fell, but never involved him in their ruin; in the midst of bloodshed and 
assassination, his life was never endangered; while confiscation and judicial 
robbery were the rule of the State, his wealth and power continually in¬ 
creased. His sagacity and far-sightedness were such, that when, to 
other eyes, ohe political sky was clear, he could perceive the signs of a com¬ 
ing storm, which warned him to desert a losing party or a falling friend* 
Honest men do not survive many revolutions, and the Raja’s falseness was 
the measure of his success. He was patriotic, but his love of country was 
subordinate to his love of self. He hated the 'English with a bitter hatred* 
for They were stronger than he or his country; but his interests compelled 
him to serve, like Samson, the Philistines he hated. He was not without 
his own notions of fidelity, and would stand by a friend as long as he could 
do so with safety to himself* Even when he deserted him, it was more 
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from fear of danger to his wealth and influence than from personal fear, for 
Raja Dina Nath was physically brave, and also possessed in an eminent 
degree moral courage, though it did not lead him to do right regardless of 
consequences. As a finan cier, the policy of the Raja was intelligent and 
liberal, and he readily appreciated the advantages of the new system of tax¬ 
ation introduced by the English. He possessed immense local knowledge, 
and as vast a capacity for work; though, from his desire of keeping power in 
his own hands, he sometimes retarded instead of advancing business. He was 
an accomplished man of the world, courteous and considerate; well educated, 
though nothing of a scholar; and in conversation with Europeans, he would 
express himself with a boldness and apparent candour, that were as pleasant 
as they are unusual in Asiatics. 

Raja Dina Nath should not be judged harshly. His faults would be 
still considered in some European countries as diplomatic virtues. Among 
the Sikh barons who stood around the throne of the young Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, there was not one who honestly laboured for his country, or who 
would have made the smallest sacrifice to save her. If Raja Dina Nath was 
not more honest than his contemporaries, he was, at least, more patriotic. 

The family of Raja Dina Nath came originally from Kashmir, where 
in the reign of Shah Jahan some members of it held office about the court. 
It was not till the reign of Muhammad Shah that Lachi Ram, the elder son 
of Bishan Nath, left Kashmir for Lahore, where he obtained employment. 
Soon after ha went to Delhi, whither he summoned his younger brother Har 
Das, and later to Lucknow, where he chiefly resided. His son Dila Ram 
entered the service of the Nawab of Oudh, but was compelled to leave from 
some court intrigue. He then went into the English service, and was 
proceeding with the army to Mysore in 1791 when he was taken ill and 
died. Dina Nath, whose father Bakht Mai had held a subordinate 
civil appointment at Delhi, was invited to the Punjab in 1815 by Diwan 
Ganga Ram, a near connection, who was then head of the State office at 
Lahore. On his arrival he was placed in the same office, and very soon 
distinguished himself by his intelligence and business-like habits. He first 
attracted the notice of Ran jit Singh after the capture of Multan in 1818, 
when he made out the lists of those entitled to rewards with great rapidity 
and clearness. He shortly afterwards adjusted the accounts of the province 
of Multan, which the first Nazim, Sukh Dayal, had thrown into great con¬ 
fusion. In 1826, when Ganga Ram died, he received charge of the Royal 



Seal, and in 1834, on the death of Bhawnni Das, he was made head of the 
Civil and Finance office; and in 1838 he received the honorary title of 
Diwan. Ban jit Singh had the greatest confidence in Dina Nath’s judgment., 
and his influence during the latter years of the Maharaja’s reign was very 
great. He was consulted on every occasion of importance, and received 
jagirs in the Amritsar, Dinauagar and Kasur districts to the value of 
Rs. 9,900. During the time of Maharaja Kharak Singh and Nao Nihal 
Singh, Diwan Dina Nath retained his office, and received new jagirs, and 
Maharaja Slier Singh treated him with the same consideration. He was 
one of those in immediate attendenoe on the Maharaja* when he was 
assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, and when Raja Hira Singh rose to 
power he had no more zealous adherent than the Diwan. When - 
Hira Singh had quarrelled, or had pretended to quarrel, with liis uncle 
Raja Gulab Singh, the Diwan was sent in company with Bhai Ram 
Singh and Shaikh imam-ud-din to Jammu to arrange matters with the 
Raja, and their mission was completely successful. They returned,’ bring¬ 
ing with them as a hostage Mian Sohan Singh, the son of Raja Gulab 
Singh, who was murdered with his cousin Hira Singh not long afterwards. 
On Iiira Singh’s death,' Jawahir Singh, the debauched and contemptible 
brother of Maliarani Jindan, obtained the chief power, but Diwan Dina 
Nath still held office. 

After the murder of Prince Peshaura Singh, the troops rose in mutiny 
and decided to kill Sardar Jawahir Singh, who had been the instigator of 
it. The Sardar was much alarmed, prepared the fort for defence, and on 
the 19th September sent Diwan Dina Nath, Atar Singh Kalianwala and 
Fakir Nur-ud-din to conciliate the troops. The mission was only received 
with scorn, and Atar Singh and Dina Nath were kept prisoners in camp. 
Here they were detained till the 22nd, the day after the murder of Jawahir 
Singh, when the soldiery, over whom the Rani had still much influence, 
released them that they might soothe her violent grief; and they accom¬ 
panied her hack to the fort. Jawahir Singh was burnt with his four wives 
the same evening and Diwan Dina Nath was present on the part of the 
Maliarani. The unfortunate women who were to burn with the body were 
shamefully treated by the soldiery, who stripped them of their jewels and 
tore their nose-rings away. A Sati is a sacred object among Hindus, and 

* Diwan Dina Nath -was standing immediately behind Sher Singh when the Sindhanwalias 
entered the apartment. He would, in nil probability, have been wounded or killed by the 
shot which killed the Maharaja, had not Meb,r Khaaita, a Sindhanwalia Vakil, who was in 
the plot, drawn him aside pretending to have /something important to communicate to him. 
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her last words are considered prophetic. At the feet of these women 
Dina Nath and others fell down, asking for their blessings. The Satis 
blessed him, the Maharani and her son, but cursed the Sikh army. When 
asked the fate of the Punjab they answered that during that year this 
country would lose its independence and the Khalsa would be overthrown; 
that the wives of the Sikh soldiers would be widows, but that the Maharaja 
and his mother would live long and happily. The words were remarkable; 
though in truth it did not require a prophet to tell that the Sikh army was 
rushing on its destruction. 

After this, Diwan Dina Nath clearly perceived that, while the army 
remained as powerful and lawless as it then was, there was no safety for 
him or for any man who filled a conspicuous position; and with Raja Lai 
Singh, whose motives were similar to his own, and the Maharani, who 
longed to avenge her brother’s death, he began to encourage in the army a 
desiie tor a war with the English, from which the conspirators hoped it 
would never return. Reports were industriously circulated tending to in¬ 
flame the minds'of the soldiers. The English, it was said, were determined 
to take advantage of the disordered state of-the Punjab to overrun the 
country. The red coats were pouring up from Bengal, regiment after 
regiment, and some were even then preparing to cross the Sutlej. When 
the passions of the troops were sufficiently inflamed, a great council was 
called at Shalamar early in November, and here the Diwan made an address 
so eloquent, artful and impassioned, that all present unanimously declared for 
war. The result of that war is well known; and Diwan Dina Nath is next 
seen signing the Treaty.of the 9th of March 1846, by which the fairest 
portion of the Punjab was ceded to the English. Although the sentiments 
of Diwan Dina Nath with regard to the presence of the English at Lahore 
were well known, he was too wise to show much outward dissatisfaction; 
indeed he was anxious for the English to remain till the Government was 
strong enough to stand without external assistance. When in May 1846 
the fort of Kangra held out, and the Agent of the Governor-General had 
gone there in person to superintend operations, Dina Nath was ordered 
to follow him to induce the garrison, if possible, to listen to reason. 
In old days, Ranjit Singh had ordered the garrison never to open 
the gates to any one except to himself in person, Dina Nath, Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din -or Misra Beli Ram; but on the present occasion the Diwan’s 
influence, or desire to use it, was not very strong, and it was not till a fort- 
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night after he came that the fort surrendered. The arrival of heavy siege 
guns from the plains had, perhaps, more to do with the surrender than the 
persuasions of Divvan Dina Nath. / 

When Raja Lai Singh, Wazir, was tried for treason in December 
1846, Diwan Dina Nath defended him on the part of the Darbar with skill 
and energy, though in the face of most criminating facts. On his deposition 
the powers of Government were vested, as a temporary measure, in Sardar 
Tej Singh, Sardar Sher Singh, Fakir Nur-ud-din and Diwan Dina Nath, 
and soon after four other influential chiefs were added to the number, 
constituting, under the authority of the Governor-General, a Council of 
Regency. The most able Member of the Council was undoubtedly Diwan 
Dina Natli; and although his position, as head of the Financial Depart¬ 
ment, gave him great opportunities of enriching himself at the public 
expense, which there is every reason to believe he availed himself of, ho 
still worked more disinterestedly than others, and was of very great 
service to the Resident at Lahore. Without his clear head and business¬ 
like habits it would have been almost impossible to disentangle the 
Darbar accounts y and after the annexation of the Punjab the Diwan's 
aid in revenue and jagir matters was almost as valuable as before. The 
Diwan was not a popular man at this time. The retrenchments which the 
lavish expenditure of the late Ministries had rendered imperative were very 
distasteful to the Sikh Sardars and soldiery, and the Diwan with Sardar 
Tej Singh came in for his full share of odium. In November 1847 the 
Diwan was raised to the dignity of Raja of Kalanaur. The following is the 
honorary title he received on the occasion : Amarat wa ayalat dastgak y 
Ichair andesh-i-daulcit-i-alia, dyanatdar , mashir-i-khas , madar-ul-maham. 
He received at the same time a jagir of Rs. 20,000 from the ilaha 
of Kalanaur. In April 1848 the Multan Nazim Diwan Mill Raj rebelled. In 
September 1846 Diwan Dina Nath had been sent by the Darbar to bring 
Mul Raj to Lahore ; and it was principally by his means that a satisfactory 
arrangement was made with the Nazim, who did not, however, cease to 
intrigue with the Ministry, and especially with Raja Dina Nath, for a 
modification in the terms of his agreement, up to the commencement of 
1848. On the first news of the outbreak reaching Lahore, Raja Dina 
Nath was ordered, on the part of the Darbar, with Sardar Atar Singh 
Kalianwala, the commander of the irregular troops, to Multan, but was soon 
afterwards recalled. When Sardar Chatar Singh Atariwala had turned 
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traitor, and the mission of Sardar Jhanda Singh Batalia to reclaim him had 
failed, the Resident sent Raja Dina Nath to endeavour to influence him. 
This mission failed as signally as the former one, for Sardar Chatar Singh, 
backed by the Sikh nation, had determined to try once more the fortune of 
war. Some there were who said that Raja Dina Nath was a traitor at 
heart ,• that he had himself encouraged the rising ; and that, had he not 
been a wealthy man with houses and gardens and many lakhs of rupees in 
Lahore, convenient for confiscation, he would have joined the rebels with¬ 
out hesitation. But these stories were, perhaps, invented by his enemies. 
Certain it is that, on his being recalled to Lahore, he zealously carried out 
the wishes of the authorities in confiscating the property of the rebels and 
in counteracting their schemes. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, Raja Dina Nath was confirmed in 
alibis jagirs, worth Rs. 46,460 annually, which he held till his death in 
1857. His eldest son Amar Nath received during his father’s life a cash 
pension of Rs. 1,200. On the Raja’s death this was raised to Rs. 4,000 and 
on Amar Nath’s death his pension was resumed and his son received a jagir 
of Rs. 4,000, to descend in perpetuity according to the rules of primogeni¬ 
ture. Amar Nath was nob on good terms with his father, who during the 
Sutlej campaign had caused him to be removed from the paymastership of 
the irregular forces. After the Raja’s death Amar Nath refused to take 
any portion of his property, which accordingly went to the younger son, 
Niranjan. Nath. The Raja had, however, made a will leaving all his 
personal property to Niranjan Nath, his favourite son. 

Amar Nath was a man of considerable ability. He was, perhaps, the 
most classical poet in the Punjab, and some of his sonnets are of great 
beauty. In 1858 he published a history of the reign of Ran jit Singh. This 
work, though too elaborate in style for European taste, is undoubtedly one of 
the most valuable and interesting that any Indian author has produced 
since the annexation of the Punjab. 

Diwan Kidar Nath, the Raja’s brother, was for many years a servant 
of the Lahore State. He received the title of Diwan from Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, and on annexation received a life pension of Rs. 6,000. He died in 
1859 leaving two sons, the elder of whom, Badri Nath, became a Member 
of Council in tbe service of the Maharaja of Jammu and died in 1892. 

Pran Nath, the second son, was tahsildar of Sowrian, and when the 
tahsil establishment was moved to Ajnala, he was transferred there. He 
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wasat Ajnala in 1857, and on the 31st of July about 500 disarmed sepoys of 
the 26th N. I. which had mutinied at Lahore the day before, and had 
committed four murders, arrived on the left bank of the Ravi near Balghat 
and prepared to cross the river. Pran Nath collected the villagers and 
the police, and attacked the mutineers with vigour, and killed some 150 of 
them. The Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, with Sardar Jodh Singh 
arrived .soon afterwards, and the remaining mutineers, who had retired to 
an island in the river, were captured and executed; an act of vigour which 
saved the country from a great danger. Pran Nath died in 1860 leaving 
two sons, Janki Nath and Arjun Nath, who were brought up by their uncle 
at Jammu and are in service under the Kashmir Darbar. 

Eaja Dina Nath built at his own expense a Shivala (temple to Shiva) 
near the Police Court in the city of Lahore, and alienated for its support a 
jagir of Rs. 500, which is still maintained in perpetuity. Another Shivala 
he built near the Wazir Khan Mosque. He constructed a large tank 
at great cost near the temple of Achintbhawani Devi in the Kangra district, 
and another tank at Devipura* near Shalamar, with a large building for 
priests and travellers. He also rebuilt, and endowed with the two villages, 
Kotla and Chuhanal, worth. Rs. 2,200, the shrine of Mansa Ram Razdan, his 
spiritual teacher, and a great Hindu saint, much venerated by Kashmiris, 
who died about sixty yearn ago. The grant is maintained in perpetuity. 

Diwan Amar Nath died in 1867 leaving two sons, Diwan Ram Nath 
and Pandit Man Nath. The father’s full pension of Rs. 4,000 was con¬ 
tinued to Diwan Ram Nath, but was exchanged for a jagir holding after the 
latter’s death. Diwan Ram Nath served the Punjab Government in several 
important posts from 1863 till his retirement in 1892. He was appointed an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1869 and an Extra Judicial Assistant in 
1882, and upon the introduction of the reorganized judicial scheme in 1884, 
ho was selected by Sir Charles Aitchison for a Eistrict Judgeship in the 
higher ranks of the Punjab Commission, which office he held until his retire¬ 
ment. He succeeded to his father’s position on the Provincial Darbar List 
and was a Fellow of the Punjab University. In 1896, in recognition of his 
high character for integrity and of his work as a District Judge, he was 
granted the personal title of “Diwan Bahadur” which he held in addition 
to the hereditary title of Diwan. 

He enjoyed an income of about Rs. 16,000 per annum, made up of 
salary and family allowances. He married in 1855 a daughter of the late 
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Pandit Kidar Natl of Delhi, at one time talsildar of Ajnala in Amritsar. 
He died in- 1904 and was succeeded in the title of Diwan, his jagir of 
Ps. 4,000 and property by his son Diwan Kailas Nath, who being'of un¬ 
sound mind is only nominally head of the family. The seat in Darbar has 
not been filled since Diwan Ram Nath’s death. The whole of the pro¬ 
perty held by Diwan A mar Nath is now managed by the Court of Wards on 
behalf of Diwan Kailas Nath and his cousins, Diwan Som Nath and 
Pandit Cyan Nath. 

Diwan Ram Nath’s younger brother Pandit Man Nath was born in 
1860. He graduated at the Punjab University, acted for some time as 
private secretary to his relative Diwan Janki Nath, late Governor of 
Kashmir, and finally became Chief Judge in Jammu. He died in 1894. 
His eldest soil Som Nath has been allowed by Government to prefix the 
courtesy title of "Diwan” to his name. He is an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. His younger brother Gyan Nath is an accepted candidate for 
the same position. 
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BHAI GTJRDIT SINGH. 


BHAI BULAKA SINGH. 


r - 

Bhai Amolak Barn 


Bhai Sahai Ram 
(died 1793). 


Bhai Basti Ram 
(died 1802). 


Bhai Harbhaj Rai 
(died 1821). 


Bhai Harnam 
Sahib. 


Bhai Italian Singh 
(died 1837). 


Bhai Ram Singh 
(died 1816). 


Bhai Gobind Ram ' 
(died 1845). 


Bhai Gurdit 
Singh 

born 1867). 


Bhai Char an jib Singh C ~~ } 

(died 1881), Bhai Nand Gopal Bhai Har Gopal 
(died 1895). (died 1849). 

| 

Manohar Lai (born 1873) 
adopted. 

Brij Mohan Lai 
(bom 1897). 

“1 


Bhai Dan Singh 
(born 1872). 


A daughter 
(bom 1899). 




Bhai Sera Singh Bhai Sundar 
(died 1907). Singh 

(born 1878). 

Amolak Singh 
(born 1903). 

_ 


r 

Bhai Har Narayan 
Singh 

(bora 1890). 


Rajendra Singh 
(born 1897). 


Anant Singh 
(born 1893). 


Indar Singh 
(born 1895), 


Bhai Nidhan Singh 
(died 1856). 


Bhai Kesar Singh 
(died 1871). 


Rai Bahadur Bhai Mihan { 

Singh Tara Singh 

(died 1900). (born 1855). 


Annik Singh 
(horn 1901). 


Bhai Hardayal Singh 
(born 1885), 




—^ 

Gyan Singh 
(born 1890). 


L 


Bhai Partab Singh 
(born 1857). 


'1 


Surendra Singh 
(born 1903;, 


Arjun Singh Bhagwant 
(born 1875). Singh 
(born i860* 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1876). 


Hari Singh 
(born 1879). 

i 


i 


Randir Singh 
(bom 1900), 


1 


Moliendra Singh 
(born 1887). 

A son 


Didar Singh 
(born 1895) 


Amar Singh (born 1906). 
(born 1905). 
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In the Sikh polity tliere is a close union between p.e Church, and the 
State, and from the time that the Sikh sect grew into a nation, the 
voice of Fakirs, Bawas and Bhais has ever been loud in its councils. 
One of the most influential of the religious families at the Court of Lahore 
was that of Bhai Grurdit Singh. 

The first of the family to acquire the title of Bhai was Bulaka Singh, a 
follower of Guru Gobind Singh. When the Guru retired to Abehalanagar 
in the Deccan in 1707, he directed Bulaka Singh to go to Lahore, where 
he would be married. Bulaka was upwards of fifty, and did not consider 
himself a good match; but he did as he had been ordered, and at Lahore 
a Sikh offered him his daughter in marriage, saying that the Guru had 
instructed him to do so in a dream. Bulaka Singh could not refuse, and 
three sons were the issue of the marriage, Amolak. Ram, Sahai Earn and 
Basti Earn. 

Basti Ram was born in 1708, and from an early age devoted himself to 
the study of medicine. He soon became known for his skill and for the 
sanctity of his life. He was much consulted by the Bhangi chiefs, who 
held Lahore during the latter half of the eighteenth century ; and Banjit 
Singh, who conquered that city three years before the death of the Bhai, 
in 1802, had the greatest respect for him. His prophecies were said to be 
always fulfilled, and his prayers answered; and he was the fortunate 
possessor of a purse which replenished itself, and which it was impossible 
to empty. But, without crediting the fables* related of the Bhai, he 
undoubtedly had great influence at Lahore, and, like priests in other 
countries, probably used his knowledge of natural science to increase his 
religious reputation. Bhai Amolak Earn, the eldest brother of Basti Earn, 
died when a child. Bhai Sahai Earn lived to a great age, but he was a 
recluse, entirely devoted to religion, and did not marry. He died in 1793. 

Bhai Harbhaj Eai, during the lifetime of his father Basti Ram used to 
come to Court, where he was received by the Maharaja with the greatest 
respect. He had, Ids:© his father, studied medicine, and was reputed to 
be a very skilful doctor. Basti Earn had never accepted any jagir; but 

Bhai Basti Ram lived outside the walls of the city, below the Saman Burj. A large 
branch of the river Ravi then flowed beneath the walls and every year did great damage to 
the city, till the Bhai determined to stop the river, and built his habitation ( dera ) just outside 
the walls. From that day the waters never invaded the city or passed the dera of the Bhai. 
When ho died, his tomb was built of white mar ble on the site of the dera, and the river still 
respects the spot, though a deep cut to carry off the surplus water, and a considerable change, 
in the course of the Ravi, may account for the safety of the city. 
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Harbhaj was not so scrupulous, and in 1804 he received the village of 
Monawan, worth Rs. 400, and in 1805 estates in the vicinity of Lahore to 
the value of Rs. 5,740, Three years later he received Sundargarh and 
Rukha; and at the time of his death, in 1824, he was in possession of jagirs 
to the value of Bs. 9,000 in the Amritsar and Lahore districts. These 
grants were all in perpetuity, and are still in possession of the family. 

Bhai Harbhaj Rai and his brothers had not become Sikhs, and when 
ICahan Singh took the pauhal his father was very angry. Ram Singh also 
allowed his hair to grow, and became a Sikh, though he never took th epauhal 
or became a true Singh. Bhai Earn Singh, at Ran jit Singh's request, attend¬ 
ed Darbar in 1802, and soon gained great influence over the superstitions 
Maharaja;. His opinion was always asked in questions of difficulty, and dur¬ 
ing a campaign the tent of the Bliai was pitched next to that of the Maha¬ 
raja, During the last years of Ranjit Singh's life Bhai Ram Singh's influence 
continually increased ; and when the Maharaja died, Nao Nihal Singh, 
who had received the pauhal from the Bhai, entrusted him with still greater 
power, for he was himself very averse from conducting the details of business. 
He was one of the chief conspirators, with Raja Gulab Singh, Dhian Singh 
and others, in the murder of Sardar Chet Singh, the Minister of Kharak 
Singh; and it was at his house that the conspirators assembled before 
proceeding to the palace to commit the murder. Neither Nao Nihal Singh 
nor the Bhai were popular with the chiefs. The former compelled all 
Sardars and Jagirdars to fulfil their service and to keep their contingents 
in good order, which was most irksome to the men who during the last 
years of Ranjit Singh's life had done much as they liked, and had been 
responsible to no one. 

When Nao Nihal Singh died on 5th November 1840, and his mother 
Mai Ohatid Kaur claimed the vacant throne, Bhai Ram Singh supported 
her with all his power. His great rival and enemy, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, 
as vehemently espoused the cause of Ktinwar Sher Singh; but they were 
almost alone in their enthusiasm, and there were none, with the exception 
of Raja Dhian Singh, Bliais Ram Singh and Gurmukh Singh, Diwan 
Sawan Mai, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia and the French Generals, who cared 
whether the Kunwar or the Mai succeeded to the throne. Bhai Ram Singh 
was not altogether averse to coalition between the two parties, and he fore¬ 
saw that without the support of Raja Dhian Singh, the Mai could not 
possibly stand; and so convinced was he of the incompetency of her 
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supporters, that he does not appear to have seen the triumph of Sher Singh 
with any great regret. 

The new Prince treated Ram Singh with respect, notwithstanding the 
part the Bhai had taken against him; and at the investiture, on the 27th 
January 1841, he was allowed a chair, the only others who were permitted 
this honour being his brother Gobind Ram,- Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Bawas 
Bikram Singh and Kahan Singh, and the Prince Partab Singh. The 
Maharaja even began to consult Ram Singh ; and Raja Dhian Singh, fear¬ 
ing that he might regain his influence, tried to make the Bhai proceed to 
Multan on the pretext of recovering arrears of revenue from Diwan Sawan 
Mai. This project the Bhai vehemently opposed. He did not wish to be 
banished from Court; he was a friend of Sawan Mai ; and his religious 
character should have disqualified him from the duties to which he had 
been nominated by the Minister. 

Both Bhai Ram Singh and Ms brother Bhai Gobind Ram were thoroughly 
discontented. Although treated with consideration, they were allowed no 
share of power, and saw their enemy Bhai Gurmukh. Singh wealthy and 
influential. But their turn at length came. Sher Singh and bis 
Minister fell by the hands of the Sindhanwalias, and Bhai Gurmukh Singh, 
who had been the constant opponent of Raja Dhian Singh, was imprisoned 
and murdered. 

After the death of Raja Hira Singh, Bhai Ram Singh recovered much 
of his influence with the army. He had ever been associated with Fakir 
Aziz-nd-din in his English policy; these two were almost the only men in 
Lahore who understood the relations of that State to the British Govern¬ 
ment under the treaty of 1809, and they were most desirous of keeping on 
good terms with it. It was on this account that in March 1845 the Bhai 
warmly supported Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu as a candidate for tho 
Wazirsliip ; for he knew that he was the only man who could in any way 
restrain the army, and whose vast private moans could avert the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the State. The intentions of the Bhai towards the British 
Government were good ; and early in May 1845 lie informed Major Broad- 
foot, Agent of the Governor-General, that Sardar Jawahir Singh intended, 
for his own safety, to incite the Sikh army to an invasion of British 
territory. 
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Jawahir Singh, though by no means without intellect, was drunken 
and debauched; even in public Darbars he was often seen under the 
influence of brandy ; and he would then abuse Earn Singh in the most in¬ 
decent terms, though in. the worst of times the sanctity of the Bhafls charac¬ 
ter had saved him from insult. On the 12th September 1845, the Bhai 
boldly remonstrated in open Darbar against the conduct of the Wazir to¬ 
wards the British Government. He asserted that the conduct of the English 
authorities had been distinguished by moderation and forbearance, and that 
the Darbar was entirely in the wrong in the dispute. Jawahir Singh is 
believed to have promised to retrace his steps, and to write an apology to 
the British Agent; but on that very night news came of the murder of 
Prince Peshaura Singh, perpetrated by his orders, and he knew that an 
English war could alone preserve his power. Bhai Ram Singh had also 
heard the fatal news, and had reported it to the troops, and the party 
hostile to the Minister gained strength every hour. The murder of the 
obnoxious Minister and the Sutlej campaign followed. To the last Bhai 
Ram Singh opposed that insane war, but in vain. To Raja Lai Singh he 
said ; “ Beware what, you do, and do not inarch to Hariki with the troops. 
The English have always behaved as friends and well-wishers, apd have 
never interfered in the affairs of the Khalsa.” Raja Lai Singh answered :■ 
“ Bhai Sahib, what can I do ? The soldiers have got me by the throat.” 
However, he took the Bhai's advice as far as he could, and, like a coward 
as he was, made the other Generals go on before him to the scene of danger. 
After Sobraon, Bhai Ram Singh was sent with Raja Gulab Singh and 
Diwan Dina Nath to meet the Governor-General at Luliani on the road to 
Lahore, to try and obtain favourable terms. 

After the treaty of the 9th March 1846, Bhai Ram Singh remained 
one of the Council ; and although, on account of bad health, he was unable 
to attend the Darbar very regularly, his opinion was always taken before 
any important measure was adopted. He was opposed generally to Raja 
Lai Singh, the Minister, and took the part of Mul Raj in the dispute re¬ 
garding the Governorship of Multan. It was by his advice that Raja Lai 
Singh called upon all the Sardars to sign, a razinama , a deed expressive of 
their contentment under the existing (Hwernment, though it was notorious 
that the majority was opposed to it. 

Bhai Ram Singh died in November 1846, and was succeeded in the 
Council by his nephew Bhai Nidhan Singh, son p£ Bhai Kalian Singh, who 
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had died in 1837. Bhai Gobind Earn did not meddle much with politics 
after the cfcafch of Ranjit Singh. He was for some years a great invalid, 
and died in 1845, 


Nidhan Singh was a very silent Member of the Darbar. On the 16th 
December 1846 he was appointed a Member of the Council of Regency, 
which office he held till the annexation of the Punjab. In 1818 the zamin- 
dars of Kotpindi Das, one of the jagirs of the Bhai family, failed to give 
supplies to the British army when marching through, and the village was 
consequently confiscated, but was subsequently released on payment of a 
fine of 14s. 800. On annexation, however, it was resumed with other 
personal grants of Ram Singh. 

The jagirs of the family amounted at annexation to Rs. 49,000. Of 
these, jagirs to tho value of Rs. 22,447 were released; Rs. 9,729 in per¬ 
petuity, in three equal shares, to the descendants of the three sons of 
Harbhaj Rai; and Rs. 12,718 for the lives of Nidhan Singh, Kosar Singh, 
Charanjit Singh and Nand Gopal. A grant of Rs. 3,000 by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singli for the support of the Sikh Temple at Tam Taran was also 
released during good behaviour; and the administration is in the hands of 
the three families, who each select one representative. Bhai Nidhan 
Singh’s Council allowance of Rs. 6,000 was also continued for life. He 
died in 1856, and his cousin, Bhai Charanjit Singh, was then recognized as 
the head of the family. 

Bhai Charanjit Singh died in 1881 leaving four sons. He was a good 
scholar in English, Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi, and interested him¬ 
self in educational matters. Ho received a khilat with a sanad in re¬ 
cognition of his efforts in behalf of female education, more especially in 
connection with the founding of the Istri Sikslia Sabha ; and in 1878 ho 
was presented in Darbar with a copy of Dr. Trumpp’s translation of the 
Adi Granth as a tribute to his researches in his own language. In 1879 
he was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. On his death, his 
jagir yielding Rs. 4,000 per annum was resumed, his four sons receiving 
in lieu a grant in perpetuity of Rs. 3,133 per annum. They were all 
minors when the father died, and were placed in charge of Raja Harbans 
Singh. 

On the death of Bhai Charanjit Singh, his cousin Bhai Nand Gopal 
became the representative of tho family. He was a Provincial Darbari and 
for a time a nominated member of the Lahore Municipality. IIo btlilb a 



Thalcurdwara outside the Shahalmi Gate of the city and a bathing place, 
known as the Jubilee Ghat, close, beside it. Bhai Nand G opal died in 1895 
without issue, but he had adopted as his son Manohar Lai, a grandson of • 
his sister. Manohar Lai is a Divisional Darbari. 

After the death of Bhai Nand Gopal, Bhai Milian Singh, the son of 
Nidhan Singh, was acknowledged as head of the family. He was a 
Inember of the Lahore Municipal Committee from 1876 till his death, and 
was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in 1882, In recognition of his 
services in these capacities, he received the title of Rai Bahadur in 1891. 
He was nominated a Fellow of the Punjab University in 1898. Bhai 
Mihan Singh was one of the most prominent citizens of Lahore, and exer¬ 
cised a powerful influence for good in the city. He died in 1900, leaving 
two sons, the elder of whom, Bhai Ha l’dayal. Singh, is now employed as a 
Naib-tahsildar in the Kamal Settlement, and has been allowed to succeed 
to his father’s seat in Divisional Darbars’ Bhai Mihan Singh’s jagir was 
Valued at Rs. 1,625 per annum, and he held 145 acres of Government land 
in Rakh Bangali in the Lahore district on lease on favourable terras. 
His property is now under the management of the Court of Wards. 

Since the death of Mihan Singh, Bhai Gurdit Singh, the eldest son of 
Charanjit Singh, has been recognized as the head of the family, and has 
succeeded to his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. He is in charge of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s tomb at Lahore, and is a member of the Manag¬ 
ing Committees of the Aitchison Chiefs’ College and the Khalsa College 
at Amritsar. From 1900 to 1902 he was a member of the Municipal Com¬ 
mittee of Lahore, and in 1903 he was invited as an official guest to the 
Coronation Darbar at Delhi and received the medal. He has been granted 
five squares of land in the Chunian Colony. 

Bhai Dan Singh, the second son of Charanjit Singh, is a graduate of 
the Punjab University. From 1897 to 1902 he was employed in the Kash¬ 
mir State in charge of the Maharaja’s English office, and was then for a 
short time in the service of the Raja of Sirmur as Judicial Secretary. He 
is now in business hi Lahore, and is President of the local Singh Sabha. 
His younger brother, Bhai Sewa Singh, was also for a time hr the service 
of the Kashmir State, where he rose to the position of District Judge. He 
resigned to become a Munsif in the Punjab, and shortly before his death 
in 1907 had been accepted as a candidate for the post of Extra Assistant 
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Commissioner. He was a young man o£ great promise. Bhai Sunday 
Singh, the youngest son of Charanjit Singh, is a Suh-Inspector of Police, 

Bhai Kesar Singh died in 1871. He interested himself in connection 
with the Siksha Sabha, the Anjuman-i-Pmrjab and other public societies* 
He left two sons, who now jointly hold a jagir of Rs. 1,625 per annum in 
the Lahore and Amritsar districts. The elder, Bhai Tara Singh, is now 
Talisildar of Sharakpur and is also a Divisional Darbari, 

The family is of the Arora caste, got Gauri. 
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DIW.AN BAHADUR DIWAN NARENDRA NATH. 

PANDIT KISHAN DAS. 

Diwan Ganga Ram 
(died 1826). 

Diwan Ajodtiya Prasad 
(died 1870). 

Diwan Baij Natli 
(died 1875). 

Diwan Narendra Nath 
(born 1864). 

Artaud Kumar 
(born 1894). 

Tie family of Diwan Narendra Nath is of the Brahman caste, and 
originally came from Kashmir. It claims to belong to. the family known 
as Swaman Go tarn, descended from the famous rikhi or sage, Gotama, who 
was horn about 620 B. 0. on the lower Ganges. It is also known as 
Chaohbali, from the district in Kashmir, which was its residence. 

The Muhammadan religion was established in Kashmir in the year 
1326 by Shamas-ud-din Shah. For nearly a hundred years no severe 
measures were taken against the Hindus; but when Sikandar, named 
But-shiJcan or the Iconoclast, became King, the Brahman Pandits had 
much difficulty in preserving their religion and their lives. The ancestors 
of Diwan Narendra Nath studied Persian as a sort of compromise, and 
contrived to live in tolerable security till the conquest of Kashmir by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1752. The Hindus were now exposed to constant 
persecution, and many emigrated to Hindustan and the Punjab. Among 
the emigrants was Pandit Kishan Das, great-great grandfather of Diwan 
Narendra Nath. He was a good scholar and without difficulty obtained 
j a situation, under the Delhi Emperors, which he held till his death. 

His son Ganga Ram, who was born at Rarnpur near Benares, entered 
the service of the Maharaja of Gwalior, and was placed with Colonel Louis 
Burquien, one of the French officers in Sindians service, under General 
Perron. Here the young man distinguished himself by his honesty and 
ability, and became entrusted with many important political affairs. 
When the Mahrattas, towards the close of the eighteenth century, over¬ 
ran Central India, Malwa, and the Delhi territories, Ganga Ram was 
employed under Colonel Burquien in collecting tribute and in drawing up 



treaties with subject or allied states. After the defeat of Burquien at 
Patparganj on the Jumna by Lord Lake in September 1803, Ganga Ram 
retired to Delhi, where he lived for the ten succeeding years. He was 
of great assistance to General Ochterlony when, in 1809, that officer was 
arranging the relations between the Cis-Sutlej states and the British Govern¬ 
ment, from his knowledge of their past political history, their treaties and 
their relations with other states. 

In March 1813 Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who had heard Ganga Ranj 
spoken of as a man of ability, invited him to Lahore on the recommendatiori 
of Bhai Lai Singh and Sardar Himmat Singh Jalawasia. He accepted tl/o 
invitation, , and, taking with him a vessel of Ganges water for presentation 
to the Maharaja, was well received at Lahore, where he was placed at the 
head of the military office and made Keeper of the Seal. He was made 
one of the Paymasters-in-Chief of the irregular forces, Bhawani Das being 
the head of the department, and rose rapidly in the favour of Maharaja, 
who saw the great improvements made in the system of military accounts. 
Ganga Ram brought from Hindustan numbers of his relatives and friends 
for whom he obtained good places about the Court. Most of them, how-j 
ever, were not mere adventurers, but men of business and literary attain- 1 
ments. Among them, may be noticed Raja Dina Nath; Pandit Daya Ram, 
who administered successively the Ramgh aria country and Jhang; Pandit 
Hari Ram, father of Shankar Nath, Honorary Magistrate of Lahore ; 
Pandit Gopi Nath ; Pandit Ram ICishan ; Pandit Ganga Bishan and Pandit 
Lachhman Prasad, 

Diwan Ganga Ram, Lachhman Prasad's father, and Bakht Mai had 
married three sisters. Ganga Ram had no son horn to him, so he adopted 
his wife’s nephew Ajodhya Prasad, brother of Lachhman Prasad ; Dina Nath 
(afterwards Raja) was son of Bakht Mai, and consequently first cousin of 
Ajodhya Prasad. Ganga Ram had, later, a daughter by a second wife 
whose son, Uttam Nath, died childless at Lahore in 1867. 

Thus, by his personal ability and by the family interest which he! 
established in Lahore, Ganga Ram obtained considerable power, and the! 
administration of the country about Gujrat was in 1821 entrusted to him/ 
In this district, which he held two years, he received a grant of Khambi, 
Kalichpur and other villages in the Kariali ilaJca. He first organized the 
Abkari system, which was afterwards bo much improved by Misra Rallia 
Ram, 
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Diwan Ganga Ram died in 1826. Ho was succeeded as Keeper of 
the Seal and in the military office of Accounts by Dina Nath, whom he had 


brought up most carefully, and whose splendid abilities soon made him 


distinguished in the political world. 

Ajodhya Prasad (or Ajodhya Nath) had been summoned to Lahore by 
his father in 1814. He was then fifteen years of age, but he was not 
suffered to enter at once the Government service. For two years he con¬ 


tinued his studies, and was then sent to his native country, Kashmir, where 


he was placed in the military office on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 
Six months later he was recalled to Lahore. In 1819 Generals Ventura and 
Allard arrived in the Punjab from Europe, by way of Persia and Khorasan, 
and entered the Maharaja/s service. They received'command of the Fauj 
KhaSy or special brigade, the first in rank in the Sikh army; and Ajodhya 
was placed under them as Paymaster of the troops and as the medium of 
communication between the Commanding officers and the Maharaja. The 
j Fauj Khas was at one time raised to five battalions of infantry and three 
cavalry regiments; but at the request of General Ventura it was again 
reduced to four infantry battalions and two regiments of cavalry. 

On the death, of his father, the Maharaja directed' Ajodhya Prasad to 
assume charge of the Accounts office for regular troops and artillery; but h.e 
was on the best of terms with the French Generals, and begged to be allowed 
to keep his own appointment. The vacant post was accordingly given to Tej 
Singh, Ajodhya Prasad received the title of Diwan, and the village of 
Nainsukh was continued to him from his father's jcigir. He continued to 
Serve with the Fauj Khas , and when General Ventura was absent on leave 
he commanded the whole force. So ably did he do this, that General 
Ventura wrote of him in these terms: “On the two occasions that I have 
been absent on leave in Prance, Ajodhya Prasad has held the command 
of the Life Guards of the Maharaja. I have never had cause to repent 
appointing him my deputy, for on my return from France I have found 
the troops in as good a condition as if I had been 'present myself/' In 1831 lie 
was sent to the frontier of the Punjab to meet Lieutenant Burnes, who was 
on his way from Bombay, by way of Sindh, with a present of a team of cart 
horses, a stallion and four mares, and a carriage, for Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, from the King of England. Ajodhya Prasad met the mission a little 


way below Multan, and remained attached to it till it$ arrival in Lahore on 
the I7thof July. 
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At the time of the Maharaja’s death, Ajodhya Prasad .was with the 
brigade at Peshawar, where it had been stationed for two years, but was 
now summoned to Lahore by Maharaja Kharak Singh. The Diwan wrfs, 
with Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, at the close of 1839 directed to accom¬ 
pany the army of the Indus, under Sir John Keane, from Attock to Foroze- 
pore, which was reached on the 31st of December 1839; and his attention 
and anxiety to meet the wishes of the General were warmly acknowledged 
by that officer. 

In April and May 1840, the brigade, with General Ventura and 
Ajodhya Prasad, was sent against Kalian Singh Bedi, who had murdered 
liis nephew, seized liis fort of Ma’lsiaii in the Jullundur Doab, and impri¬ 
soned his family, N ao Nihal Singh did not care much for the sanctity of 
a Bedi and, to the indignation of many, sent the troops against liis fort of 
Daklmi, which they captured. Eventually this was given up to him again, 
on hia restoring Malsian to his nephew’s family and paying a fine of 
Its. 20,000 to the State. 

Later in the year the brigade was sent against the Mandi chief, who 
had omitted to pay in his tribute since the death of Ranjit Singh, or 
to acknowledge in any way the new Maharaja. Mandi was covered with, 
little forts, said to be one hundred and twenty-three in number, besides the I 
strong fort of Kamlagarh; but the Raja was frightened by the force sent 
against him and gave in liis submission, and was directed to proceed to 
Lahore. The town of Mandi was occupied, and most of the forts dis¬ 
mantled. Kamlagarh, however, held out, and while its siege was in 
progress news arrived of the death of Maharaja Kharak Singh and/ 
Kun war Nao Nihal Singh. This news in some measure raised the courage! 
of the garrison; but the siege was vigorously pressed, and at length the fori 
surrendered on the 29th November, and the General, leaving a Sikh garrison 
,in it, marched to repress disturbances which had broken out in Kulu. Sardar 
Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, who had been sent to Mandi, had left for Lahore 
before the capture of Kamlagarh. General Ventura left for Lahore in the 
beginning of January,, recalled by Raja Dhian Singh, who wished for his 
support to the claims of Prince Slier Singh; and Ajodhya Prasad was 
left in charge of the brigade. Reinforcements had been despatched from 
Lahore to Kulu, and when these arrived the Fauj Khas heard that the 
troops in Lahore had received large gratuities from Slier Singh with four 
months’ pay. Only two mouths’ pay had been brought for them ; so they 
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rose in mutiny, seized the treasure .in their camp and killed several of their 
officers. Ajodhya Prasad, who had considerable influence with the men, 
restored order and promised to obtain for the brigade whatever the Lahore 
troops had received. 

General Yentura left the Punjab on leave in March 1840 and, on the 
arrival of the brigade at Lahore, Ajodhya Prasad retained the command, 
though it was placed nominally under the little prince Partab Singh. The 
first business in which it was engaged was against Jwala Singh,* the agent 
of the Maharaja. This man had hoped to be Wazir when his master became 
King ) and the office had been promised to. him by Slier Singh. Raja 
Dhian Singh had, however, no intention of vacating the post; to the 
Maharaja he insinuated suspicions of Jwala Singles loyalty; and he 
warned Jwala Singh of the Maharaja's intentions against him, till at last 
the wretched man was driven into treason and, being encamped with five 
thousand irregulars at the Dora Chary art, near Shalabagh, refused to obey 
the Maharaja's order to come into Lahore. Slier Singh moved out against 
him, and Ajodhya Prasad, with the Fauj Khas and supported by artillery, 
was directed to go in advance. Seeing the approach of this formidable 
brigade, Jwala Singh surrenderedt; he afterwards died in prison in the 
fort of Shekhupura from ill-treatment and starvation) one of Raja Lilian 
Singh's many victims. 

The Maharaja paid to the Fauj Khas the gratuity promised to them 
in Kulu by Ajodhya Prasad, and to the Diwan himself he made valuable 
presents. The Raja of Mandi was allowed to return to liis hills, taking 
with him the image of the goddess Devi, in solid silver, of great value and 
sanctity, which the Sikh soldiers had taken from Kamlagarh. 

General Yentura returned from Europe in 1840 and took command of 
the brigade.' He, after Sher Singh's assassination, was sent secretly by Raja 
Hira Singh, the Minister, to Ludhiana to try and strengthen the English 
alliance by negotiation with Colonel Richmond, the British Resident; but 

* Jwala Singh, though having no designs against Sher Singh, had/plotted against the 
Minister. He had been sent to rosume the Sindhanwalia jagirs and, returning from that 
expedition with the Sindlianwalia chiefs, they conspired together to eject Dhian Singh from 
the Ministry; and on the way to Lahore they visited the sacred shrine at Amritsar, whore they 
swore to persevere till their design was accomplished. Dhian Singh must have heard of this 
confederacy, and he never forgot to revenge himself on a rival. 

f It is a remarkable proof of the lawlessness and power of the army at this time that 
the very Charyari Horse and Akalis, who had on the 1st of May supported Jwala Singh in 
mutiny and treason, on the 2nd demanded and obtained a donation of Rs. 3u,o0o from Maharaja 
Sher Singh for not haying compelled Jwala Singh to light against him. 
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fit the end of 1843, disgusted with the insubordination of the troops, and 
clearly foreseeing the troubles coining on the country, he finally left the 
Punjab where he had served for upwards of twenty-four years. Diwan 
Ajodhya Prasad now took command of the brigade, and held it till the close 
of the Sutlej campaign. It was composed in 1845, before the war, of 
3,176 regular infantry, 1,667 .regular cavalry, and 855 artillerymen; 
total 5,698 men and 34 guns. The infantry force included the Khas 
battalion, strength. 820 men; a Gurkha battalion, 707 men; Dewa Singh's 
battalion, 839 men ; and Sham Singh's battalion, 810 men. The cavalry 
force was composed of a Grenadier regiment, strength 730 men; a Dragoon 
regiment, 750 men ; and a troop of orderly Khas, 187 men. The artillery 
was the corps known as that of Ilahi Babhsh, and was commanded by 
General Ilahi Bakhsh, the best artillery officer in the Sikh army. The 
pay of the whole brigade was Rs. 96,067 per mensem. 

The composition of the other brigades may be in a great measure seen 
from this statement regarding the crack brigade of the Sikh army. A 
great change had taken place since the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
His strong hand kept down mutiny and complaint, though even he was once 
compelled to take refuge in Gobindgarh from the fury of Iris Gurkha regiment 
which could not obtain its arrears of pay; but his successors, fearing for 
their lives and power, were compelled •> to increase the numbers and the 
pay of the army, till it at length became an insupportable burden to the 
State and a standing menace to other powers. 

At the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's death, the regular army, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, was composed of 29,168 men, with 192 
guns, at a monthly cost of Rs. 3,82,088. Under Maharaja Sher Singh, 
the regular army was composed of 50,065 men, with 232 guns, at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 5,48,603. Under Raja Hira Singh the regular 
army consisted of 50,805 men, with 282 guns, at a monthly cost of 
Rs. 6,82,984. Under Sardar Jawahir Singh, the regular army consisted 
of 72,370 men, with 381 guns, at a monthly cost of Es. 8,52,696. The 
increase in the number of guns under Sardar Jawahir Singh was in a great 
measure nominal. Few new guns were cast, but many old ones were 
taken out of forts, furbished up, and placed on field carriages. The 
irregular cavalry does not appear to have increased in the same proportion 
as the regular army. At the commencement of hostilities its numbers 
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were 16,252. When the Sutlej War of 1845 broke out, the Sikh army 
throughout the whole Punjab was thus composed: — 

Regular Infantry ... . ••• 

Regular Cavalry . 

Irregular Cavalry 

Artillery . . 

Catnel. Swivels ... ... ... ••• 

Miscellaneous ... . ••• 


53,756 

6,235 

16,292 

10,968 

584 

827 


Guns, Field, 381 ; Garrison, 104 ; Camel Swivels, 308. 

The irregular levies and jagirdari contingents of horse, not included 
in the above, cannot be accurately determined, but they may be fairly 
estimated at 30,000 mem 

During the troubled administration of Raja Hira Singh, the brigade of 
Ajodhya Prasad, which had been accustomed to discipline under the skilful 
Ventura, did not become so completely mutinous and disorganised as the 
rest of the army. When Hira Singh fled from Lahore, and was pursued 
by Sardar Jawahir Singh and the Sikh army, the Fauj Khas remained on 
the plain below the citadel to guard the person of the young Maharaja. 
Jawahir Singh added Rs. 3,000 per mensem to Ajodhya Prasad’s pay, and 
gave him the villages of Khanpur, Gang, Shadian, Muradi and Kathian- 
#ala, in the Hafizfibad district. 

After the murder of Sardar Jawahir Singh, Tej Singh, who was hated by 
1 the army, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the regular forces, and 
I Raja Lai Singh of the irregular ; and when the Fauj Khas was ordered to 
■Peshawar it distinctly refused to obey. The Sutlej campaign followed. 
I At its close, Diwan Ajodhya Prasad tendered his resignation, wluch was 
accepted, and he left the corps with which he bad served foi twenty-six 


years. 

After the treaty of the 16th March 1846, making over the hill country 
j between the Ravi and the Indus to Maharaja Gulab Singh, Ajodhya 
| Prasad was appointed Commissioner, in conjunction with Captain Abbott, to 
1 lay down the boundary line of the Lahore and Jammu territories.. This 
work, which was by no means an easy one, occupied two years, and it was 
not till May 1848 that the Diwan returned to Lahore. During all this 
time bis conduct had given the greatest satisfaction to the authorities, 
apd without in any way sacrificing the interests of his own Government, 
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lie had 'shown the greatest courtesy and attention to Captain Abbott 
the British representative. On November 26th, 1847, he had received the 
honorary title of Mumtaz-ud-daulah (Eminent in the State), besides sub¬ 
stantial addition to Ilia pay. At annexation he was in possession of Its. 5,000 
per annum cash allowance, besides the villages of Nainsukh, Balu Salu, Cho 
gian, Kot Nao, Khanpur, Ehatianwala, Shadman, Gang and Muradi, worth 
Rs. 19,000 per annum. In April 1849, immediately after the annexation of j 
the Punjab, the Diwan was appointed to take charge of the young Maharajal 
Dalip Singh in conjunction with Dr. Login, and in 1849 he accompanies! 
the Prince to Fatehgarh, where he remained in attendance upon him until 
September 1851. He then, the Maharaja being about to leave for England, 
returned to the Punjab and gave up public life. Dr. Login has borne the 
highest testimony to the Diwan’s upright and honourable conduct while 
with the Maharaja at Fatehgarh. 

The jagirs of the Diwan had lapsed to Government at annexation; but 
he was granted a pension of Rs. 7,500, and the Supreme Government in 
1852 sanctioned Rs. 1,000 of this pension being upheld in perpetuity. 

In 1862 the Diwan was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of the city 
of Lahore. He carried out the duties of his office in an admirable manner, 
preserving his good name for justice and impartiality up to the day of his 
death. In January 1864 the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Robert Montgomery, 
conferred upon him proprietary right in the Hingarwal Rakh, Lahore 
district, embracing an area of twelve hundred acres, in recognition of his 
past services. The grant was subject to a nazrana payment of Rs. 1,200 
and was assessed at an annual rental of Rs. 2,400. It bears the name 
of Ajodhyapur in memory of the original grantee. Khila ts were at the 
same time bestowed upon the Diwan and his son Baij Nath. The latter 
was a gentleman of education and ability. He commenced training for, 
official life in the office of Major Abbott, Deputy Commissioner of Hazara j 
and was made a tahsildar in 1858, and four years later was brought tcf 
Lahore as an Extra Assistant Commissioner. At his father’s request hd 
resigned the service in 1866 and took up his abode permanently at Lahore/ 
where he exercised magisterial powers under the title of Honorary Extra ! 
Assistant Commissioner. In 1873 he was appointed an Honorary Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner. 

. 

Diwan Ajodhya Prasad died in 1870. Of his life pension of Rs. 7,500 
one half was continued to Diwan Baij Nath. The estate was saddled with 
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a debt of Rs. 24,000, which IJyij Nath rapidly increased to Rs. 40,000. 
In 1874 Baij Nath’s services were placed at the disposal of the 
Kapurthala State for employment as- Member of a Council appointed 
to carry oil the administration owing to the continued illness of the 
Raja Kharak Singh. His services were dispensed with early in 1875, 
affairs at Kapurthala having necessitated the appointment of an English 
official in supersession of the Council. The Diwan proceeded thence on a 
pilgrimage to Kaugra, and was on his way back to Lahore when he was 
seized with oholora, and died after a few days’ illness on the 18th August 
1875. Ho took a keen interest in all matters connected with education, 
and was one of the organizers of the Punjab University. 

Diwan Baij Nath married three times. His second wife boro him his 
only son, Narendra Nath, bom in 1864. Ho is the present head of the 
family. There were two daughters (married in 1887) by the third wife 
whom he married in 1871. The management of the minor’s estate passed 
into the hands of the District Court of Wards at Lahore. A loan of 
Rs. 20,000 was granted by Government lo meet the claims of the more 
pressing creditors. To Narendra Nath was sanctioned a life pension 
of Rs. 1,625 per annum over and above the income from Ajodhyapur 
already referred to. By careful management the father’s liabilities were 
cleared off, and the estate was freed from debt. 

Narendra Nath married in 1879 the daughter of Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Bislieshar Nath Kaul, at one time a District Traffic Superintendent on the 
North-Western Railway. After attaining his majority he was granted a 
seat in Provincial Darbars and was allowed to assume the hereditary title 
of Diwan. 'In 1886 he obtained the degree of Master of Arts and in the 
following year was nominated a fellow of the Punjab University. In the 
beginning of 1888 be was selected for the post of Assistant Commissioner 
under the Statutory Civil Service Rules, and was posted to Gurdaspur. 
Later on he officiated as District Judge at Perozepore, Jhelum and Rawal- 
[ pindi, and in 1895 he was promoted to the rank of Deputy Commissioner. 
In this capacity he held charge of Montgomery and Gnjranwala, and is 
now Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, the district of which his great¬ 
grandfather was hakim nearly one hundred years ago. He was granted 
the title of “Diwan Bahadur” as a’personal distinction in 1908. The 
Diwan has travelled extensively in India, Ceylon, Europe and Egypt, 
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Biwan Narendra Nath enjoys jagirs, granted in perpetuity, of nine 
villages in the Lahore tahsil, of one of which, Amirpur, he is also owner. 
He owns besides Ajodhyapur, which was granted to his grandfather, and 
shares in two villages in the Sharakpnr tahsil, as well as some house- 
property in Lahore. He has also acquired by purchase some squares of 
land in the Sharakpnr tahsil. 
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SARDAJR UDHAM SINGH, NAKAI, OF BAHRWAL, 


CIUUDHRI HEM RAJ. 


r~~ 

Hira Singh. 

I 

Dal Singh. 


Natba Sin§h. 


Nar Singh 

(died 1768), 


Ran Singh 
(died 1781), 


r; 


Bhagwan Singh Gy an Singh Khazan Singh, 
(died 1789). (died 1807). . I _ 

| Panja Smgh. 
Sardar Kalian Singh 

(died 1872). Three 

| generations. 


Ghatar Singh 
(died 1867). 




Atar Singh Ishwar Singh Hukam Singh 
alias Khuda Bakhsh alias Abdul Aziz. (dead), 

(died 1879). 

I , 

Three generations. 


L 


r 




Ranjodh Singh 
(died 1891). 


Autar Singh 
(died 1005). 


Par tab Singh 
(horn 1845). 


I 


r 


'i 


Hazur Singh 
(born 190(5). 


Thakur Singh Din Muhammad Muhammad A kbar 
(died 1878). (born 1881). (born 1889). 


SardAr Udham Singh 
(born 1862 ). 

I 

l 

Palwant Singh 
(born 1877), 


1 


Narayan Singh 
(born 1864). 


Gurdayal Singh 
(born 1885). 


1 


Hardayal Singh 


About the year 1595 the Sikh Gurti Arjun, travelling with a few 
followers in the Lahore district, reached the little town of Bahrwal, which 
had been founded some years before by a man of tbe Arora caste, named 
Bahr. He was not received with hospitality, and passed on to the 
neighbouring village of Jambar, where, tired and foot-sore, he begged for 
the loan of a charpai (native bedstead) and, lying down in the shade of a 
tree, went to sleep. By this time Hem Raj, a Sindhu Jat Chaudhri or 
headman of Bahrwal, who was absent when the Guru passed through his 
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village, heard of what had occurred and, ashamed of his townsmen’s in¬ 
hospitality, setoff to Jambar to try and induce the holy man to return. On 
his arrival at the village he found the Guru asleep. What was to be done? 

He dared not wake the saint, for he was uncertain of his temper, nor could 
he suffer him to remain longer at Jambar; so, being a man of resource and 
some physical strength, he lifted the oharpai and the Guru together on 
his head and carried him away to Bahrwal. 

When Arjun woke he was much pleased 'with Hem Raj’s attention 
and called for water to drink, He was told that the water of their only 
well was' brackish. The Guru then directed Hem Raj to throw some sweet 
cakes down the well. Tins being done, the water immediately became 
sweet and pure. The Guru also blessed Hem Raj and prophesied that he 
would have a son, by name Hira Singh, who would be a great and power¬ 
ful chief. 

So runs the legend, believed to this day at Bahrwal; for is not the 
water of the well, known as Budhewala, still sweet and clear ? The legend 
would have been told with more propriety of Alam the father, or of 
Mahmana the grandfather of Hem Raj; for Hira Singh, who was cei’tainly 
the first man of note in the family, was not born till nearly a hundred 
years after the death of Guru Arjun, which took place in 1606. 

Hira Singh, at the time that the Sikhs grew powerful about t.ho 
middle of the eighteenth century, took possession of the Naka country lying 
between Lahore and Gugera, and which has given its name to the family 
of Hira Singh and to the misal which he commanded. He took Chunian 
from the Afghans, and joined the Kanhayas and Bhangis in their attacks 
upon the falling-Mughal power. 

When Sardar Hira Singh was killed fighting with Shaikh Shuja Cliishti 
of Pakpattan, his son Dal Singli was a minor, and his nephew Nar Singh 
succeeded to the command of the misal. Nar Singh was killed in a fight 
at Hot Kamalia in 1768, and his brother Ran Singh succeeded him. Under 
this chief the misal xoso to some strength and importance. It was never 
powerful compared with some of the other Sikh confederacies; but it could 
bring into tlie field nearly two thousand horsemen, with camel swivels and 
a few guns. The Jats of the Naka country are strong and bold, and the 
little misal did good battle with the Afghans and other neighbours, till at 
last a tract of country worth nine lakhs of rupees was in the hands of 
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Sardar Ran Singh and His misaldars (feudal retainers). They held 
Chunian, part of the Kastir, Sharakpur and Gugera parganas, and at one 
time Kofc Kanialia, the head-quarters of the Kharal tribe. 

The chief of Sayadwala, Kamr Singh, was the rival of Ran Singh, 
and they fought with varying success for some years, till at length 
Ran Singh obtained a decided advantage and took possession of Sayaclwala. 
Sardar Ran Singh died in 1781, and his eldest son Bhagwan Singh, who 
succeeded to the command of the misal, was not able to hold the 
territory his father had acquired. Sayadwala was recovered by Wazir 
Singh, brother of J£amr Singh, who also took some of the Nakai villages, 
but these he eventually gave up. Bhagwan Singh now perceived that, 
unless he made powerful friends, he would probably lose his terri¬ 
tory altogether, so he betrothed his sister Nakayan, generally known 
as Raj Katir, to Ranjit Singh, son of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, 
who was then one of the most powerful chiefs in the Punjab. Wazir 
Singh tried hard to break off this match, which boded no good to 
him, but was unable to do so. Shortly after this, in 1785, Mahan Singh 
summoned both Bhagwan Singh and Wazir Singh to Amritsar to aid 
him in his struggle with Jai Singh Kanhaya. The rival chiefs went accord¬ 
ingly ) but when Jai Singh was defeated they soon began to quarrel, for 
Mahan Singh treated Wazir Singh with more consideration than Bhagwan 
Singh, which roused the jealousy ofthe latter. Mahan Singh with some 
difficulty brought about a reconciliation ; but the peace was not of long 
duration, and the quarrel broke out with greater violence than ever, and in 
the fight which ensued Bhagwan Singh was slain. His brother Gyan 
Singh succeeded him in 1789. The old enemy of their family, Wazir Singh, 
was murdered soon after by Dal Singh, son of Sardar Hira Singh, who 
took refuge at Bahrwal; blithe was followed and assassinated by a servant 
of Wazir Singh who had resolved to avenge his master’s death. Mahan 
Singh died in 1792, and in 1798 G-yan Singh married his sister to Ranjit 
Singh, to whom she had been sometime betrothed. In 1802 a son, the issue 
of this marriage, was bom, who afterwards ascended the throne as Maha¬ 
raja Kharak Singh. The Nakai family did not find the alliance with 
Ranjit Singh productive of much advantage. That ambitious chief hun¬ 
gered after his kinsman’s possessions, and tried hard to induce Sardar 
Kahan Singh, who became the head of the family on the death of Gyan 
Singh in 1807, to come and reside at Court. This the Sardar steadily do- 
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clinecl to do ; and in 1810 the Maharaja seized all the possessions of the 
family without any resistance on their part, for resistance was unavailing. 
He gave Kalian Singh estates in the neighbourhood of Bahrwal of the 
value of Its, 15,000, and to Khazan Singh he also gave a jagir at Nankot. 

Sardar Kalian Singh in 1860 was made a Jagirdar Magistrate. He 
always lived at Bahrwal, a little town far away from any high-road, and 
after the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh mixed very little in politics, In 
1848 his troops, and his second son Atar Singlr, who were with the army at 
Multan, joined the rebels; but Kalian Singh, who was then an old man, 
was not suspected of being a party to* his son's disaffection. He en¬ 
joyed a life pension of Rs, 3,840, in addition to his jagir revenue of 
Rs. 11,980. His eldest son, Chatar Singh, who remained faithful, died in 
1857 leaving three sons and two daughters. 

Kahan Singh died in 1872. The ohiefship of the family passed to 
his grandson Sardar Ranjodh Singh, eldest son of the late Ohatar Singh, 
a landowner to the extent of over 1,400 'ghumaos in various villages in the 
Lahore and Montgomery districts. Of the jagir of Rs. 12,000 held by 
Kalian Singh, Rs. 7,040 were continued on to the family, Rs. 2,000 in 
perpetuity to Sardar Ranjodh Singh and the remainder in various pen¬ 
sions for the lives only of the recipients. With the exception of the 
Rs. 2,000 granted in perpetuity and Rs. 1,200 allowed to Ishwar Singh for 
life the whole of the above amount has lapsed owing to the death of the 
grantees. 

Sardar Ranjodh Singh died in 1891 and his eldest son Udham Singh, 
the present head of the family, succeeded to the jagir of Rs. 2,000 and was 
granted Ids father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. His brother Narayan Singh 
is a tahsildar. Both Atar Singh and Ishwar Singh (alias Abdul Aziz) 
became Muhammadans, the former dying in 1879. The latter is a Zaildar 
and besides his pension enjoys the proprietary dues of over four thousand 
ghufnaos of land. His son. Din Muhammad, is a candidate for the post o£ 
Naib- tahsildar. 

There has been considerable ill-feeling between the Sikh and Muham¬ 
madan branches of the family. 
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KHAN BAHADUR SHAHZADA SULTAN IBRAHIM JAN. 11 

___ m 

AHMAD SHAH ABDALI 
(died 1773). 

I 


Timur Shah. 

I 

32 sons. 

Many descendants now 
living in various parts 
of India. 


Suliman Shah. 


-^ 

5 other sons. 


r * 

Farukh Siyar 
(dead). 

L_ 




6 other sons. 


r- 

Khan Bahadur 
Shahzada Sultan 
Ibrahim Jan 
(born 1836). 


r 


Sultan Adam 
(died 1855). 

J 




Shahzada Sultan 
Ismail Jan 
(died 1909). 


Faridun 
(died 1901). 

Gauhar Maluk 
(died 1906). 

I 

Farukh Alam 
(born 1888), 


Muhammad 
Shahur 
(died 1872). 


Sultan Asad Jan 
(bom 1873). 

Sher Muhammad 
(bom 19H) € 


Sultan Hamid 
(bom 1878). 

I 

4 sons. 


IV ala G auhar 
(bom 1801). 


- 

Sultan Ahmad 
(bom 1893). 


L 


Muhammad Saleh 
(born 1886). 


"'I 


Muhammad Muazzim 
(born 1891). 


“—'i 

Muhammad Yusuf 
(born 1890). 


\ 


Salah-tid-din Alamgir 
(born 1904). 

This family is descended from tlie famous Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
founder of the Durani dynasty of Afghan Kings, who was crowned at 
Kandahar in 1747 and from that date adopted the name of Durani for his 
tribe. Ahmad Shah was himself a descendant of Khizar Khan, the eldest 
son of Sado Khan, the common ancestor of the Sadozai tribe, of whom 
an account is given in another chapter. Before his death in 1773 
Ahmad Shah had extended the boundaries of his Empire from the west 


This history was Hot included in former editions. 





















of Khorasan to Sirhind, and from the Oxus to the sea.* None of his 
successors, however, inherited his capacity for ruling, and the Sadozal 
dynasty, weakened by internal dissension, was finally overthrown by Dost 
Muhammad in 1823. Ayub Shah, the last of the Durani kings, together 
with many of his relatives, sought refuge at the Court of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh, who received them kindly and gave many of them liberal 
allowances. Among others so pensioned was Shahzada Farukh Siyar, the 
grandfather of Shahzada Sultan Ibrahim, to whom the Maharaja allowed 
Rs. 500 per mensem. After Farukh Siyar’s death part of this allowance 
» was continued to his sons by the Sikh Darbar, and after annexation by 
the British Government. 

Shalizada Faridun, second son of Farukh. Siyar, obtained a com¬ 
mission as Jemadar of the 2nd Punjab Infantry in 1857. After the 
Mutiny he was made a Sub-Inspector and ultimately an Inspector of 
Police, his services being rewarded by a grant of eleven squares of land in 
the Khangah Dogran tahsil, which are now held by his grandson Farukh 
Alain. 

Khan Bahadur Shahzada Sultan Ibrahim Jan, the present head of 
this branch of the Sadozais, served during the Mutiny as Adjutant of a 
corps of Afridi JezailcUs , and was subsequently made an Inspector of 
Police, and later a Tahsildar. In 1870 he was promoted to the rank of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, and served on the Frontier in this capacity 
till his retirement in 1895. He took part in several expeditions beyond 
our borders as Assistant Political Officer, including the Afghan vVar of 
1879-1880, and the Chitral and Black Mountain Expeditions. He also 
accompanied Colonel Grey on the Yarkand and Kashmir Commission for 
the renewal of treaties. Sultan Ibrahim Jan married Tajwar Sultan Begam, 
the niece and heiress of his distant cousin Shahzada Yahya, who was 
himself a grandson of Timur Shah, Shahzada Yahya lost liis life on an 
expedition into Asia Minor, and in recognition of his services Government 
conferred upon his niece and her husband a muafi jctgir of 1,365 acres of 
land in the Kasur tahsil, known as Rakh Yegal, the annual revenue of 
which is Rs. 669. This grant will descend to the daughter of Shahzada 
Ibrahim and Tajwar Sultan Begum, who is married to her cousin Sultan 
Asad Jan. The three sons of Sultan Ibrahim shown in the pedigree-table 
are the offspring of another wife, 

* .Elphinstone’s u Account of the kingdom oj Kabul" Yol. II, p, 299, 
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Shahzada Suita,n Ibrahim’s own services have been rewarded with the 
title of Khan Bahadur and the grant of thirty-four squares of land on the 
Chenab Canal. He is also the owner by purchase of some eight hundred 
acres of land in the Chunian and Sharabpur tahsils. He is a Provincial 
Darbari for the Frontier Province. 

Shahzada Sultan Ismail Jan, the younger brother of Sultan Ibrahim, 
served on the frontier for about thirty-five years in the Police, retiring in 
1901 with the rank of Assistant District Superintendent. Like his brother 
he took part in several expeditions as Assistant Political Officer. He 
received a grant of ten squares of land on the Ohenab Canal in the 
Samundri tahsil, and occupied a seat on the Lahore Honorary Bench. In 
his capacity of Honorary Magistrate he was entitled to a seat in Divisional 
Darbars. He died in February 1909. 

His eldest soil, Sultan Asad Jan, volunteered liis services at the time 
of the Molimand Expedition of 1897 and was employed as Assistant to the 
Chief Political Officer. In 1900 he was made an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, and served for some years on the Frontier as Assistant Political 
Officer at Wana, and Commandant of the Mahsud Levies and Banna 
Military Police. In 1904 his services were transferred to the Punjab and 
he is now Subordinate Judge of Lahore. His younger brother, Sultan 
Hamid, is Kotwal of Aurangabad in the Hyderabad State. 
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KHAN BAHADUR FAKIR SAYAD KAMR-UD-DIN, ROKHARI, 

C.I.E. 

GHULAM SHAH* 

Ghulam Muhi-nd-dm. 

\ ' 


Fakir Aziz-url-din 
(died 1845). 


Fakir Imam-ud-din 
(died 1844). 

Fakir Taj-ud-din 
(died 1846). 

Mehraj-ud-din 
(died 1890), 


a 

k 


Fakir Nur-ud-din 
(died! 852). 


Mulvammad J amal-ud-din 
(born 1863). 


Said-ud-din 
(bom 1878). 


Fida Hussain 
(born 1890), 


Nasir.ud4in Fazl-ud-din Shah Din Cliav agh-ud-din Jamal-ud-din. 
(died 1814), (died 1842). (died 1842). (died 1851). (died 1894). 


Rukn-ud-din 
(died 1881). 


Siraj-ud-din 
(died 1850). 


4 othei^sons. 


r- 

Firoz-ud-din 
(died 1904). 

2 generations. 


Hassan-ud-din 
(bom 1850). 


3 sons. 


ZahuT-Cd-din 
(died 1893), 

Naobahar-ud-dm 
(died 1880), 


c 


Shamas-ud*din 
(died 1872). 


Fakir Sayad 
Iftikhar*nd-din 
(born 1865). 


Iktadar-nd*din 

(born 1880). 


Fakir Sayad 
Kamr-ud-dim 
(born 1827), 


Zafar-ud-din 
(born 1851). 


““1 
Jalal-ud-din 
(born 3873). 

1 

MoghiS'iid^dm 
(born 1903), 


Hafiz-ud-din 
(died 1899). 

i 

Muhammad 
Ikbal-ud-din 
(died 1881), 


Ilussain-ud-din 
(born 1895). 


Faklir-nd*din 
k (born 1899), 


n 


Hasaan-ud-din 
(born 1902). 


Khan Bahadur Znin-ul-Abdin 
Burhan-ud-din (died 1904). 
(died 1890). 




Shahab-ud-din 
(died 1908). 

. I 

iSlajam-ud-din 
(born 1877). 

3 sons. 
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Sayad Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, the father of Aziz-ud-din, Imam-ud-din 
and Nur-ud-din, was the son of Ghulam Shah, who held a subordinate 
office under Nawab Abd-us-Samad Khan and Zakaria Khan, Governors of 
Lahore. The family of Ghulam Shah was respectable, and had from 
about the year 1550 resided at Chunian in the Lahore district, and before 
that time at Uch in the Bahawalpur territory. The founder of it was 
Jalal-ud-din, a native of Arabia, who at the close of the seventh century 
of the Muhammadan era came to the Court of Halaku Khan of Bokhara. 
He bad served for some years as a priest at Mecca, Medina and the 
shrine at Najib Sharif ; and had made pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Suliman and Ghaus-ul-Azam at Baghdad, and had gained a great reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity. In Bokhara he gained many disciples, but incurred 
the hatred of Halaku Khan, who was an idolater and a tyrant, by bold 
denunciation of his cruelty and oppression,, and was seized by the royal 
order and thrown into a blazing furnace. But, like the three Jewish 
saints, his body was proof against fire, and he came forth nnscorched and 
unharmed; and Halaku Khan, not proof against such arguments, became 
a convert to Muhammadanism with many of his subjects ; and gave his 
own daughter in marriage to Jalal-ud-din who lived for some years in 
Bokhara, where there are still many of his descendants. From the 
residence of Jalal-ud-din at Bokhara the family has obtained tlio name of 
Bokhari. At length he again set out upon his' travels, taking with him 
bis little grandson Baha-ud-din. On the journey, when the child was 
thirsty, does came and fed him with their milk, and after enduring many 
hardships they reached the Punjab. There Jalal-ud-din made many 
converts, and' finally settled at Uch, formerly known as Deogarh. He 
died in 1293, in the reign of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Khiji * 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din was born at Rahila on the river Beas. When 
he was three .months old his father Ghulam Shah died, and his widowed 
mother, left in great poverty, came to Lahore to seek help from her 

* This account of the family claiming descent from the Bokhari Sayads is. possibly true. 
There are, however, many who assert that it was only when Falrir A ziz-ud-din became rich 
and powerful that he discovered himself to be a Bayad ; and an amusing story is told of the 
manner in which the genealogy was manufactured and promulgated. Certain it is that until 
the time of Maharaja Sher Singh’ the Fakirs styled themselves, and were styled in all official 
documents, ‘ Ansari 1 ; after 1840 they styled themselves * Bokhari.’ But, on the other hand, 
Fakir Aziz-ud-din was so truthful a man that it is impossible to believe that he would become 
a principal to such a fraud ; and he was too careless of nominal distinctions to value the title 
of Sayad, ‘Ansari 1 or ‘ Bokhari. 1 He knew that the dress and style of Fakir were his greatest 
protection in the intriguing and unscrupulous Court of Lahore, and he would never accept 
the titles ancl honours which the Maharaja desired to confer on him. 
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husband’s friends. Abdullah Ansari, a well known physician of Lahore 
who had been Judge in Kashmir early in the reign of Ahmad Shah, and 
whose father had written a medical work, Tazkira Ishafoya, which is 
still an authority, took pity upon her and supported both her and her son. 
He gave Ghulam Mulii-ud-din a good education; and when the boy had 
grown up married him to liis niece, the daughter of his brother Khuda 
Bakhsh. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din became a physician and bookseller and, 
in pursuit of his trade, travelled over a large portion of the Punjab. He 
became a disciple of Fakir Amanat Shah Kadri, and himself assumed the 
title of Fakir; and his murids or disciples are still to be found in Lahore 
and Bahawalpur. 


G-hulam Muhi-ud-din left three sons, Aziz-ud-din, l'mam-ud-din and r- 
Nur-ud-din. Of these, Aziz-ud-din, the eldest, was a pupil of Lala 
Hakim Rai, the chief Lahore physician, who placed him in attendance on 
Ranjit Singh when that chief, soon after his capture of Lahore in 1799, 
was suffering from a severe affection of the eyes. The skill and atten¬ 
tion of the young doctor won the chief’s regard, and Aziz-ud-din received 
a grant of the village of Badu and Sharakpur, and a cash assignment on 
Diwan Hukman Singh Pathban, who at that time farmed the customs 
of Lahore, as Rama Nand did those of Amritsar. Ranjit Singh made 
him his own physician and, as he extended his territories, the jagirs of 
Aziz-ud-din were also increased. 


In the year 1808, when Mr. Metcalfe was sent to Lahoi'e to draw up 
an agreement by which Ranjit Singh should be^ponfined to the north of 
the Sutlej and in 1809, when the British troopB were moved up to that 
river, the Sikh chief, supported by his Sardars, had almost determined] 
on war with the English ; but Aziz-ud-din strongly dissuaded him from 
such a course, and his wiser counsels at last prevailed. Ranjit Singh; 
appreciating the far-sightedness and wisdom of Aziz-ud-din consulted 
him on all occasions ; and from this time to the end of his reign never 
undertook any important operation against his advice. In all matters 
connected with Europeans and the English Government, Aziz-ud-din was 
specially employed ; and to the Fakir’s enlightened and liberal counsels it 
may be attributed that throughout his long reign the Maharaja maintained 
such close friendship with the English Government. Trusting implicitly 
frits good faith, he would set out with his whole anny on distant oxpodj- 




tions, leaving only the Fakir with a few orderlies for the protection of 
Lahore. 


Aziz-ud-cliu was employed on several occasions on military service. 
In 1810 he was sent to annex the Gujrat. country of Sahib Singh Bhangi, 
and in 1881, when Jahan Bad Khan had given up Attock to the 
Maharaja, he was sent, with Diwan Din Das Sukh Dayal and Sardar 
Mota Singh, to reinforce the garrison and to settle the district. In 
1819 ho was sent as Envoy to the Bahawalpur Court, and was received 
there with great honour. He accompanied the expedition against Kangia, 
and in 1826, when Diwan Kirpa Ram fell into disgrace, Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din was sent to receive from him the fort of Phillour, of which he 
took charge till it was placed under Sardar Desa Singh Majitkia; and 
shortly before this he had assumed charge of Kapurthala, Jandiala, 
Hoshiarpur and the Trans-Sutlej estate of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, who 
had fled across the Sutlej for British protection. In April 1831, Aziz-ud- 
din, in company with Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and Diwan Moti Ram, 
was sent to Simla on a complimentary visit to Lord W illiam Bentinck.* 
The envoys were received with great honour, and arrangements were 
made for a meeting between the Maharaja and the Governor-General, 
which took place at Rupar in October of the same year. 

In May 1835 he was present in the Peshawar valley when Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan with a large army arrived from Kabul with the inten¬ 
tion of recovering Peshawar from the Sikhs. Aziz-ud-din was sent as the 
principal envoy to the Afghan camp, and contrived to delude the Amir so 
completely that the Afghan army was almost surrounded by the Sikhs 
during the progress of the negotiations, and had to retire to Kabul with 
all speed. The Maharaja was so pleased with the adroitness of the Fakir 
on this occasion that on his return to camp a general salute was ordered 
in his honour. 

In November 1838, when the British forces were being assembled for 
the Kabul campaign, the Maharaja visited Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General, at Ferozepore, where the splendour of the scene even surpassed 
that of the meeting at Rupar in 1831, which had been called the * Meeting 
of the field of cloth of gold.’ Shortly afterwards Lord Auckland paid 

* It was during this visit to Simla that an English officer asked Fakir Aziz-ud-din of 
which eye the Maharaja was blind'? He replied The splendour of hia face is such that! 
have never been able to look close enough to discover.” 
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the Maharaja, a return visit at Lahore and Amritsar; and on both these 
occasions the Fakir had been foremost in his attentions, doing the honours 
in the most graceful manner for his master, whose health was fast giving 
way. 

On the 27th June 1839 Ran jit Singh died. To the last Aziz-ud-din,, 
the most faithful of his servants, the most devoted of his friends, had re¬ 
mained by him; administering the medicine with his own hand, an > 
telling him news from various quarters which the Maharaja was anxious to. 
hear.° On the accession of Maharaja Kharak Singh, Aziz-ud-din and! 
Sardar Lehna Singh Majitliia were sent to Simla to renew the engagements/ 
•which had been entered into by Ranjit Singh with the British Govern¬ 
ment. While at Simla, news arrived of the murder of Sardar Chet Singh, 
the Minister and favourite of Kharak Singh, and the assumption of power 
by Prince Nao Nihal Singh. This news caused some hesitation at Simla ; 
but the treaty was eventually renewed, and the envoys -returned to 
Lahore. 

The influence of the Fakir at Court did not perceptibly decline duiing 
the reign of Kharak Singh. In May 1840 he was deputed by the Darbar 
to visit Mr. Clerk at Ferozepore, and lie made the arrangements for the 
visit which that officer paid the Maharaja at Lahore in the same month. 
In September of the same year, in company with Rai Gobind Das he was 
again sent on a confidential mission to Mr. Clerk to discuss the treatment 
of the Ghilzai and Barakzai chiefs, and the interpretation of the first article 
of the Tripartite Treaty of 1838, which had been somewhat infringed by 
the action taken by the Sikhs in Fusufzai and Swat. 

In the intrigues which succeeded the deaths of Kharak Singh and 
Nao Nihal Singh, the Fakir did not take an active part. Raja Dhian 
Singh indeed used always to consult him; and they both were parties to 
the arrangement by which Mai Chand Kaur was appointed Regent during 
the pregnancy of Sahib Kanr, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh. Aziz- 
ud-din was well aware that this arrangement could not be a successful 
one, and his sympathies were all with Prince Sher Singh ; but his great 
influence was in the Foreign Department, and regarding home politics he 
at this time rarely ventured an opinion in Darbar. 

When Sher Singh obtained the throne, he treated •Aziz-ud-din with 
the greatest kindness ; and in March 1841 sent him to Ludhiana to sound 
Mr. Clerk, the Agent of the Governor-General, as to the willingness of 
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the British Government to aid him in reducing his troops to obedience. 
Mr. Clerk was not averse to the idea. The Sikhs, before the experience 
of the Sutlej campaign, were not considered formidable in the field, and 
Mr. Clerk thought that with twelve thousand troops it was possible to 
reduce the Rhalsa army to obedience throughout the plain country of 
the Punjab ; in case of resistance, to disperse it and to establish Sher 
Singh firmly on the throne. The terms on which such assistance would 
he rendered were the cession to the British Government of the Lahore 
territory south of the Sutlej and the payment of forty lakhs of rupees for 
the expenses of the expedition. The Fakir, with his colleague Munshi 
Dio. Muhammad, had no authority to conclude so important a transaction 
as this ; and asked permission, as the matter could not be trusted to paper, 
to go to Lahore to consult the Maharaja, promising to return jn eight 
days. He never returned, and perhaps never intended to do so. The 
Maharaja was more afraid of the British army than of bis own : and, in 
spite of the revolt of the troops in Mandi, wrote to the Agent to say that 
he had suppressed all mutiny, and that the Sikh army, obedient and 
loyal, was ready to march against the enemies of the English.* 

Sher Singh feared that the British army, once having occupied 
Lahore, would never again leave it. Fakir Ariz-ud-din, who knew better 
' the policy of the English Government, professed himself still anxious for* 
its interference, and directed his son Shah Din, the Lahore agent at 
Ludhiana, to urge Mr. Clerk to renew the overtures made, and to send 
I for Bawa Mahan Singh, a confidential servant of the Maharaja, to conduct 
the negotiations. But Mr. Clerk did not find it politic again to take the 
initiative, and the scheme was wisely abandoned. 

About this time an accident befell Aziz-ud-din, which it was feared 
would end fatally. He was seated in Darbar, at Shah Bilawal, next to 
Diwaii Bisban Singh, whose sword, as he rose from his seat, wounded 
the Fakir, severely in the leg. He fainted from loss of blood, and it was 
thought that lockjaw would come on, Gradually, however, he recovered ; 
and this accident afforded him an excuse to attend the Darbar less fre¬ 
quently ; for he, with the other Ministers, feared the abuse and excesses of 
the soldiery. 

* The.Supreme Government did not adopt the extreme views of Mr. Clerk, and. deprecated 
armed interference, unless the course of events in the Punjab should render it absolutely 
necessary. 
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In February 1842 Aziz-ud-din was sent by the Maharaja to Makhu, 
on the south side of the Sutlej, to meet Mr. Clerk, who was proceeding 
to Lahore on a mission of congratulation on the Maharaja’s accession, 
and condolence on the death of Kharak Singh, 

In December 1842 Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia was deputed by the 
Lahore Court to wait on Lord Etlenborough, who was present with the 
British army at Ferozepore. Through some misunderstanding, the 
Sardar, expecting the Agent of the Governor-General to conduct him 
to the British camp remained in his tent, and the interview failed alto¬ 
gether to come off. Lord Bllenborough, thinking the slight intentional, 
demanded explanation. Fakir Aziz-ud-din, accordingly, with Prince 
Partab Singh, Raja Hira Singh and other Sardars, proceeded to Feroze¬ 
pore, whei'e a grand Darbar and review of both the Sikh and British 
armies were held. Aziz-ud-din explained away the apparent discourtesy, 
and so pleased the Governor-General that he called him, in full Darbar, 
“ the protector of the friendslnp of both States,” and taking from his 
pocket a gold watch presented it to him. Thm gift, valued beyond 
other hhilats, was in the possession of Fakir Jamal-ud-din until his death. 

r> . Vy} 

During the last year of Sher Singh’s reign, Fakir Aziz-ud-din fell out 
of favour. He was suspected of attachment to the Jammu Rajas, whom 
Sher Singh hated, though be was unable to resist them. The truth was 
that Raja Dhian Singh found the abilities of Aziz-ud-din necessary to 
him; and indeed no Ministry at Lahore could have dispensed with the 
services of the Fakir. It was not without difficulty that Aziz-ud-din 
forgave Raja Dhian Singh for the murder of Sardar Chet Singh, his 
particular friend; but at length he seemed to believe that the Dogra 
Rajas alone could save the State from disruption and it was this belief 
which induced him to join their party. 

After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh the Fakir took little part 
in politics. His health was bad, his eyesight failing, and his influence 
day by day grew less as the army became more powerful and reckless. 
He saw well whither the evil passions of the troops wore hurrying them, 
and he raised his voice, unfortunately in vain, against the suicidal policy 
of Jawahir Smgh and Lai Singh. His last act was to urge the recall of 
the invading army which had marched to the Sutlej against the British j 
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and he died on the 3rd December 1845, before ruin had fallen on the 
State he had served so long and so faithfully. 

Fakir Aziz-ud*din was one of the ablest, and certainly the most 
honesV of all Ranjit Singh's advisers. That monarch knew how to choose 
his Ministers: and throughout his long reign his confidence in, and affec¬ 
tion for, Aziz-ud-din never lessened,- al they were never betrayed or 
abused. There were few* questions, either in home or foreign politics, on 
which the Maharaja did not ask his advice, while the conduct of nego¬ 
tiations with the English Government was left almost entirely in his 
hands; and it was undoubtedly owing in. no small degree to the tact and 
wisdom of the Fakir th&t the two States remained till the close of Ranjit 
Singh's reign on terms of the most cordial friendship. 

Fakir Aziz-ud-din was of so engaging a disposition, and so perfect 
a courtier in his manners, that he made few declared enemies, though 
many were doubtless jealous of bis influence. One reason of his popu¬ 
larity, as a Muhammadan Minister at a Hindu Court, was the liberality of 

I his belief. He was a Sufi,* a sect held, indeed, as infidel by orthodox 
Muhammadans, but to which the best thinkers and poets of the East 
have belonged. He had no attachment for the barren dogmata of the 
Kuran, but looked on all religions as equally to bo respected and dis¬ 
regarded. On one occasion Rmijit Singh asked him whether he pre¬ 
ferred the Hindu or the Muhammadan religion. u I am," he replied, 
" a man floating in the midst of a mighty river. I turn my eyes towards 
the land, but can distinguish no difference in either bank." 

Fakir Aziiftad-din was celebrated as the most eloquent man of his 
day, and he was as able with his pen as with his tongue. The State 
papers drawn up by him and his brother Nur-tid-din are models of ele¬ 
gance and good taste, according to the Oriental standard. He was him¬ 
self a ripe scholar in all branches of Eastern learning, and also was a 
generous and discriminating patron of learning, At Lahore he founded 

* HTho Sufi sect represents the mystical asceticism of Muhammadanism. All over the 
TCast its members are more or less numerous. Persia has for many centuries been its head- 
Quarters, while in the Punjab a declared Sufi is rarely to be found. Yet the mystical doctrines 
of the Sufi are common everywhere. The Hindu Veil anti school of deisticad philosophy hardly 
differs from Sufism except in name ; and the principles upon which Guru hanak roupdea the 
Sikh faith are almost identical with those which may be found in the purely bun writings of 
Mahmud, Bafts or Fakir Aziz-ud-din himself, 






at; liis own expense a College for the study of Persian and Arabic, and 


to this institution very many of the Arabic scholars of the Punjab owe 
their education. 


As a poet, Aziz-ud-din must be allowed a high place. His Persian 
poems, of the mystical character which the Sufis affect, are often very 
beautiful, and are distinguished by simplicity and great elegance of style. 
A few stanzas, literally translated, are inserted here to show, in some 
measure, the character of Sufi religious poetry • 

If you attentively regard the world 

You will find it fugitive as a shadow : . 

Why should you vex yourself with vain desires 
When you have no power to perform ? 

Forget yourself, and leave your work with God ; 

Trust yourself with all confidence to Him. 

Wait with patience until He shall bless you, 

And thank Him for what He has already given. 

Stop your ears from the sound of earthly care ; 

Rejoice in God, and be hopeful of His mercy. 

The wise'would consider me as an idolater 
Should I thoughtlessly speak of myself as ‘ I 
To the wise and to those who most nearly know, 

It ia a folly for any mortal to assert * I am 1 ; 

Although able to vanquish Sohrab, Zal and Rustam, 

Yet at the last your stability is but as Water. 

It is a vain thought that your reason may spin 
Her imaginings, as a spider spins her web. 

It is well that I should breathe the air of freedom, 

For I know that everything is dependent upon God, 

None of Fakir Aziz-ud-dihs six sons are now living. Shah Din, who’ 
died.in 1842, was in 1836 appointed Agent with the British Political Officer 
at Ludhiana, and two years later was appointed Vakil at Ferozepore. 
Fakir Chira^h-ud-din was in 1838 made Governor of Jasrota, and 
shortly afterwards was placed, in attendance on Prince Kharak Singh. 
He succeeded his brother as Vakil at Ferozepore in 1842, and was after¬ 
wards attached to the Council of Regency in the same capacity. Jamal- 
ud-din entered the service of the English. Government as tahsildar of 
Hafizabad, He was then transferred to Gujranwala, and in 1864 was 
appointed Mir Munshi of the Punjab Secretariat. He was made an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1870, but was obliged by ill-health to retire 
in 1883 on a pension of Its. 100 per mensem, which he enjoyed in 
addition to his political allowance of Rs. 1,000. He was appointed 
Sub-Registrar of Lahore in 1883, and in the following , year was made 
an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, with full magisterial 
powers. He was a Fellow of the Punjab University and a Provincial 
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Darbari. Ho died in 1894, leaving- no children. Aziz-ud-din’s youngest 
son, Rukn-ud-din, also enjoyed a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
which lapsed to Government on his death without issue in 1881. 

Nasir-ud-din, the eldest son of Fakir Aziz-ud-din, was murdered, when 
quite a youth, in 1814. A Purbeah sepoy, who had been dismissed by 
Fakir Imam-ud-din for some fault, determined upon revenge, and came 
to Lahore to the shop of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din and asked to be treated 
for some alleged disorder. Young Nasir-ud-din, who used to assist 
his grandfather, took the sepoy into an inner room, when he drew his 
sword and cut the boy down. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din ran up, hearing 
the cries of his grandson, but the room was locked. He, however, 
broke the door down with au axe and rushed upon the murderer, 
whom he disarmed, not without receiving severe wounds himself, and 
threw him from the window into the street, where he was torn to pieces 
by the infuriated mob. Nasir-nd-din lingered a few days and then died. 

Charagh-ud-din was the only one of Aziz-ud-din’s sons to leave 
any family, and the fate of Siraj-ud-din, his eldest son, was as tragical as 
that of Nasir-ud-din. This young man was in tho employ of Bahawal 
Khan, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, who was succeeded by his favourite son 
Sadik Muhammad Khan. The new Prince wished to put to death his 
brother Haji Khan, whom he found in prison; but Siraj-ud-din and 
the Daudpotras took his part and raising an insurrection in his favour, 
placed him upon the throne. In gratitude for this, Haji Khan made 
Siraj-ud-din his Minister, and his brother Shah Nawaz Khan, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. No long time afterwards, however, Siraj-ud-din 
quarrelled with Azad Khan, the maternal uncle of the Nawab, who took 
his relative's part, and Siraj-ud-din prepared to leave Bahawalpur. But 
the Nawab sent several Sayads to him, who swore on the Karan that no 
injury was intended him, and he then resolved to remain. But two or 
three days later the house was surrounded by troops, and Siraj-ud-din 
was informed that he was a prisoner and must consent to be placed in 
irons. Ho refused to submit except to force, and the house was at last 
stormed. The brothers defended themselves gallantly, but they were 
almost unarmed. The principal officer Siraj-ud-diu killed with his own 
hand, and was then shot dead himself. Shah Nawaz Khan was captured, 
severely wounded, and was thrown into prison, where he remained eight 
months, until ransomed, by his father for Rs, 80,000. 
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During the life of Fakir ‘Aziz-nd-din^ his brothers played subordinate 
parts } bub some account must be given of them here, as both were men 
of some importance. Fakir Imam-ud-din was, daring a great portion of 
Ranjit Singh's reign, custodian of the celebrated fort of Gobindgarh* 
at Amritsar, and Governor of the country immediately surrounding 
it. With this he had charge of the magazine, arsenals and royal 
Stables. His occupations at Amritsar did not allow him to perform much 
service in the field ; but he was one of the force sent to reduce the forts 
of Mai Sada Kaiir and the Kanhayas, and also served in one or two 
other minor campaigns. He died in 1844 leaving one son, Taj-ud-din, 
vvho had'shared with him the charge, of Gobindgarh and who survived 
him only two years. Mehra]-ud-d;i.n, sou ofS Taj-ud-din married a daughter 
of Sayad Kasim Shah of Lahore; he enjoyed an allowance of Rs. 5Q0 
per annum, and his father's widow had a life pension of Rs. 360 per 
annum. He died in 1899, and his son Said-ud-din is now a Munsif in the 
Punjab. 

\ 

Fakir Nur-ud-din neither possessed the ability nor the courage of bis 
brother Aziz-ud-din, whom in many points he much resembled. His early 
life was passed in devotion, till, in 1810, Ranjit Singh, who had taken a 
great fancy to Aziz-ud-din, sent for Nur-ud-din to his Darbar and gave him 
the district of Dhani to superintend. He acquitted himself well, and was 
then sent to Gujrat, where he had some difficulty in reducing the Chibs to 
obedience. In 1812 Jullundur was placed under him, and the next year 
Sialkot/Daska, H^lowal and Wazirabad. In 1818 he was summoned to 
Lahore, and henceforward his duties were generally about the Court, These 
duties were multifarious and responsible. He was in, charge of the arsenal 
at the fort, of the royal gardens and palaces. He was Almoner to the 
Maharaja, and dispensed the royal bounty to deserving applicants. He 
kept one key of the Royal Treasury, the Moti Mandar ; the two other 
keys being in charge of Misra Bell Ram and Diwan Hukrnan Singh. 
In 1826 Nur-ud-din was sent to reduce the country around Pmd 
Dadan Khan, and in 1831 he proceeded to Sayadpur and Makhad to assist 


* The first Thanadar or Governor of Gobindgarh was Sardar Shamir Rm„h nf twi,„ 
Lahore He rebuilt the fort, in a great measure, under Ranjit Singh’s order ^herSharS 
Singh, Fakir Imam-ud-dm was appointed, who with liis sonTaj-ud-din heir [Vba wtmrnf 
reign of Maharaja Sher Singh. Subha Singh of Baghrian was ftta 3 ? 

Governor till 1842, when^Surmukh Sinfh, a Brahma of Batak 
allowed Darya Khan, a State prisoner, to’escape, and he was consenSl 6 ‘ 
Shamas-ud-din, son of Fakir Nur-ud-din, in 1847. ’ 110 consequently superseded by 
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Raja Gulab Singh in his administration of that part of the country, Nur-ud- 
din was closely associated with his brother Aziz-ud-clin in the conduct of 
negotiations with the British Government. Both were lovers of the English, 
and earnestly desirous that the two states of India and Lahore should 
always remain on the most friendly terms. On the 19th September 1846, 
when the Khalsa army had mutinied and required the Rani to give up her 
brother and the murderers of Prince Peshaura Singh to their vengeance* 
Fakir Nur-ud-din was sent with Diwan Dina Nath and Sardar Atar Singh 

Kalianwala to endeavour to soothe them. The mission was without result* 

» 

and Nur-ud-din alone of the envoys was allowed to return to Lahore without 
insults and threats. After the Sutlej War, Nur-ud-din was one of the 
subscribing witnesses to the treaty of the 9th March, on the part of the 
Lahore State; and in December 1846, when Raja Lai Singh, the Wazir, 
was deposed for treason, Nur-ud-din was appointed one of the Council of 
Regency to carry on the Government until Maharaja Dalip Singh should 
arrive at his majority. 

’Nur-ud-din was not an active Member of the Council, but he was one 
of the most disinterested; and his advice was generally sound and well 
considered. He at all times was ready to facilitate matters for the British 
Resident, while remaining faithful to the interests of his own Government. 
In 1850 the Supreme Government confirmed to him for life all his jagirs 
and allowances, amounting to Rs, 20,885 per annum. To his two elder 
sons, Zahur-ud-din and Shamas-ud-din, were granted cash pensions of 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 720, respectively ; to the younger, Its. 540 each. Oh the 
death of their father Nur-ucl-din in 1852 these allowances were increased 
to Rs. 1,200, Rs, 400 and Rs. 1,080, respectively. 

Fakir Zahur-ud-din was placed with the young Maharaja Dalip Singh 
as a tutor. He accompanied the Prince to Fatehgarh, and the way in 
which he fulfilled the duties of the office gave every satisfaction. At the 
end of 1851 lie returned to the Punjab, and was in 1855 appointed 
tahsildar of Chimian, and was subsequently transferred to Moga and 
Lahore. In 1863 -ho was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. He retired in 1883 after a service of twenty-seven years on a 
pension of Rs. 315 per mensem, which he enjoyed in addition to his family 
allowance of Rs, 1,200 per annum. He received a grant of five hundred 
acres of land in Gujranwala in 1877, and was a Provincial Darba»ri. He 
died in 1893, his only son Naobahan-ud-din, who was a tahsildar, having 
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predeceased him in 1880. Zahur-ud-din’s daughter married in 1377 Zafar- 
ud-din, the eldest son of Fakir Kamr-ud-din, who ia now a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Railway Police. 

Fakir Skamas-ud-din, second son of Nur-ud-din, was Thanadar of the 
Gobindgarh fort during the second Sikh War. In this position he behaved 
with great fidelity, and made over the fort to European troops at a time 
when any hesitation on his part.might have produced serious results. In 
1850 he was appointed tahsildar of Shahdara, but was compelled to resign 
the next year .through ill health. In 1862 Shama-s-ud-din was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate of the city of Lahore, and a member of the Municipal 
Committee. He was a man of great enefgy and liberality. A finished 
scholar himself, he was ever foremost in any scheme for the advancement of 
learning among his countrymen.* It was very much owing to his exertions 
that female education was so generally taken up in Lahore. Ho also took 
an active part in the establishment of the literary Society known as the 
Anjuman-i-Punja'b . Fakir Shamas-ud-din died in 1872 leaving three sons. 
The eldest;'Burhan-nd-din, commenced life as a pleader in 1866.' In the 
following year he became a Naib-tahsildar, and soon rose to be Tahsildar 
and a Superintendent of Settlements. Ho was promoted to the rank of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1882. Four years later his services were 
lent to the Bhopal State, and ho was employed as Naib- Wazir-i-Mal (Assist¬ 
ant Revenue Minister) on a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem. In January 
1888 the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred on him in recognition of 
his meritorious services. He had been confirmed after his father’s death as 
holding in perpetuity a jagir of about nine hundred acres of land in Rakh 
Raiwind Kadirn in the Lahore tahsil; and the proprietary rights in this plot 
were formally ceded to him by Government in 1885. Ho married the 
daughter of Sayad Najib Ali Bokhari of Kanga Gil, Batala, and died 
without issue in 1890. 

Shamas-ud-din’s second son, Zain-ul-Abdin, became a pleader in 1806 
mid died in 1904 leaving no children. Fakir Sliahab-ud-din, third son 
of Shamas-ud-din, was a Naib-tahsildar, and for short periods held the 
offices of District Inspector of Schools at Lahore, and Overseer of the Ravi 
ferries. He died in 1908, and his oiily son, Najam-ud-din, is a Naib- 
tahsildar in Karnal. 
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The late Nadbahar-ud-din, only son of Zaliur-ud-din, left two sons, 
Iftikhar-ud-din and Iktadar-ud-din, who were brought up by their grand¬ 
father. The eldest, Fakir Say ad Iftikhar-nd~din, succeeded to the seat 
held by Zahur-ud-din in Provincial Darbars, on the latter’s death. This 
is the highest seat in Darbar held by any member of the family, and Fakir 
Iftikhar-ud-din is, properly speaking, the head of the family, as the 
descendant of the eldest son of his great-grandfather Nur-ud-din. He has, 
however, out of respect and affection for his great-uncle. Fakir Sayad 
Kamr-ud-din, whose daughter he has married, consented to an arrangement 
whereby he is to sit below Kamr-ud-din in Darbar during the latter’s 
lifetime, and Kamr-ud-din is to be recognized as the head of the family. 
Iftikhar-ud-din entered the service of Government in 1886, and was 
promoted to the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1899. After 
serving for some years as Mir Munshi to the Punjab Government, he was 
transferred to Rawalpindi as Revenue Assistant, and later worked as Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer in that district. In 1906 his services were lent to 
the Tonk State in Rajputana, where he was employed as Revenue Member of 
Council. In the latter part of the same year he was deputed by Government 
to act as Attache on the staff of the Amir of Afghanistan, on the occasion 
of His Majesty’s visit to India. In 1907 he was appointed to the important 
post of British Envoy at Kabul, which, he still holds. He owns about a 
thousand acres of land in Lyallpur and two hundred acres in Lahore. His 
brother, Iktadar-ud-din, is serving in the Police. 

Fakir Sayad Kamr-ud-din, third son of Fakir Nur-ud-din, is, as already 
stated, recognized as the present head of the family. He was born in 
1827 and twenty years later accompanied his father on a deputation sent 
by Maharaja Dalip Singh to bid farewell to Lord Harding© on his departure 
from India. On this occasion he received a handsome JchilaL In 1848 he 
was appointed by Sir F. Currie, Resident at Lahore, to accompany the 
Maharani on a pilgrimage to Benares, and was later appointed to the personal 
staff of Maharaja Dalip Singh, In 1882 a khilat of Rs> 500 was conferred 
on him by Sir Robert Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor, and in the same year 
he was granted proprietary rights in seven hundred ghumaos of waste land 
in the Lahore tahsil, where he has founded a village, naming it Jalalabad 
after his second son. Th ojagir rights in this village were granted to him 
in 1887, with succession to his son Jalal-ud-din. In 1905 lie was granted 
ten squares of land in the Clienab Colony, He enjoys a political pension of 
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Rs. t>0 per mensem, He was for some years a member of the Lahore 
Municipal Committee and of the District Board, and is the senior Honorary 
Magistrate in Lahore. He is also one of the oldest Fellows of the Punjab 
University, and a Provincial Darbari. In all these capacities he has 
rendered valuable services, which were recognized by the bestowal on him 
of the title of Khan Bahadur on the occasion of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee 
in 1887, and by a Companionship of the Order of the Indian Empire granted 
on January 1st, 1909. He has throughout his long life exercised a strong 
influence for good in Lahore, where he is regarded with affection and respect 
by all. classes. He is a storehouse of historical learning and his conversation 
abounds with interesting tales of the past glories of Lahore. Ills venei'able 
aspect and courtly manners are both reminiscent of an older generation. 

His eldest son, Fakir Sayad Zafar-nd-din, is a Deputy Superintendent 
of Railway Police at Lahore, and in recognition of his services has been 
granted the title of Khan Sahib. His second son, Jalal-ud-din, was 
educated at the Aitohison College and was appointed a Munsif in 
1899. He was promoted to the post, of Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
1907, and is now serving in Lahore. 

Fakir Hafia-ud-din, the fourth son of Nur-ud-din, retired in 1886 after 
serving for many years as a Tahsildar in the Punjab. He lost his only son, 
Muhammad Ikbal-ud-#in, in 1881, and himself died in 1899. 
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DIWAN RAJ KUMAR, DHARIWALA. 


LALA JWALA NATH. 

Lala Kara in Chanel 
(died 1836). 


XUwari Tara Chanel Lala Mangal Sen 
(died 1858;, (died 1864). 

Lala Budha Mai 
(born 1858). 


Diwan Ratan Chand Lala Harnam Das 
(died 1872). (bom 1836). 


L. 


f. I "1 

Diwan Bhagwan Rnp Bark at Mott Ram 

I>as Chand Ram (born 1865). 

(died 1906). (born 1844), (died j 

| 1884). Durga Dag 

Diwan Raj Kumah (born 1886). 

(born 1858). 

i___ 

i 

r-~i n 

Krishna Kishore Bal Ram Jai Gopal 
(born 1874). (died 1906), (born 1883), 

_ 

r r 1 i 

Had Kishan Das Kesho Das Haricharn Das 
(born 1899). (born 1903). (born 1907). 


r 






rttani Chand Puran Chand Pars Ram Girdkari Lai Bishambar Birj Lai Kalian Chand 
(born 1875). (born 1878), (died 1897). (born 1884). Das (born 1892). (born 1894). 

] I | (born 1887). 

r-1 I I i 

Khnshhal Kali Parmanand Ram Nath Behari 

Chand. Charan (born 1902), (bom 1904). Lai 

(born (born 1905), 

1906). 

The family of Diwan Raj Kumar, Dhariwala, came originally from Payal, 
a village situated between Ludhiana and Patiala, and held various revenue 
appointments under the Muhammadan Emperors. When the Sikhs rose to 

( power, Jwala Nath entered the service of Sardar Charat Singh Subarchakia 
hs a munski , and remained with him and his son Mahan Singh till his death, 
Karain Chand was first employed by Sardar Bishan Singh Kalal, the 
confidential agent of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, who retired in the year 1813 
to Benares, where he died. Karam Chand in course of time was promoted 
to offices of trust under the Maharaja. He accompanied him in 1805 on his 
secret visit to Hard war, and the following year was. employed as an agent 
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in the arrangements concluded between tie Lahore State and the Sikh 
chiefs south of the Sutlej. He also assisted in drawing up the Treaty of 
the 25th April 1809 with the British Government. Some time before, he 
■ had been placed at the head of the Lahore office, if that can be called an 
office where no accounts were regularly kept. Bhawani Das first, introduced 
a system of accounts in 1809, from which time ' Kararn Chand worked 
tinder him, and remained in the office till his death in 1836. 

- His eldest son 1 ara Chand had entered the service of Government 
when very young, and his first employment was in Peshawar, under Diwan 
Eirpa Bam, in 1822. He was sent in the following year to Kangra, with 
civil and military authority, to collect the revenue, and in 1 832 was posted at 
Ferozepore to reduce the turbulent inhabitants of that district to order, and 
to suppress dacoity, which had become very common. Tara Chand was 
afterwards, made Diwan, and placed in charge of Bannti, Tonk and Dora 
Ismail Khan, His administration, here was not very successful. Of all 
the frontier chiefs, no one was more hostile to the Sikhs than Dilasa Khan 
of Bannu. Diwan Tara Ohand, who had with him the flower of the Sikh 
chivalry, the chiefs of Atari, Majitha, Naka and Butala, led his force of 
eight thousand men and twelve guns against the little fort of Dilasa Khan • 
but was ignominiously repulsed with a loss of three hundred killed, including 
the younger Jai Singh Atariwala, and five hundred wounded. When the 
Maharaja heard of this repulse lie was very indignant and fined the Diwan 
Bs. 7,000. Tara Ohand also quarrelled with Raja Suchet Singh, who was 
in authority hr the Derajat, and who could not endure the Diwan’s inde¬ 
pendent spirit; so Tara Chand, making a virtue of necessity, and pleading 
ill-health and his desire to make his peace with heaven, left the Pun jab in 
.1838 for Benares,'where he died in 1858. 

Mangat Sen, the second son of Kararn Chand, was Commandant of a 
cavalry regiment under the Darbar. After annexation he received a pen¬ 
sion of Bs. 480 a year. He died in November 1864 leaving one son, Lala 
Budba Mai, who is now an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 
Budha Mai’s eldest son, Dttam Chand, is a reader in the Chief Court. 

Ratan Chand, third son of Kararn Chand, was a great favourite of 
Maharaja Raujit Singh and, when quite a boy, used to be in constant 
attendance at Court. When the first down began to grow upon Ins lip and 
chin, Ranjit Singh gave Mm the nickname of Dhariwala or ‘ the bearded/ 
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to distinguish him from Ratan Chand Dogal, who was four years 
younger, and who had consequently no beard at all. He was in 1829 
appointed to the Postal Department on Rs. 200 a month, with certain 
assignments from the revenue of Peshawar and Hazara. He remained 
in this department during the reign of Ranjit Singh and his 
successors, and under the Darbar was in the enjoyment of cash allowances 
to the amount of Rs. 2,610 and jagira in Dinanagar, Khanowal, 
Yubianagar, Tuvan, Bhindan, Hazara and Peshawar, worth Rs. 
13,600. Eatan Chand happened to be in the Lahore fort when the 
Sindhanwalia chiefs seized it, and Raja Hira Singh, believing him their 
accomplice, fined him Rs. 30,000. This money was given back by Sardar 
Jawahir Singh after Hira Singh’s death. After the Sutlej campaign Ratan 
Chand was appointed Postmaster-General in the Punjab and did excellent 
service throughout the rebellion of 1848-49. His department had at this 
time to contend with great difficulties, but the Postmaster-General's energy 
and ability enabled him to surmount them. On the annexation of the 
Punjab certain of his jagirs, amounting to Rs. 6,800, were released to him 
for life, free of all service, and a garden worth Rs. 200 near the Shahalmi 
gate of Lahore was released to his male heirs in perpetuity. Ratan Chand 
was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of the City of Lahore in 1862 
and a Member of the Municipal Committee. He was one of the most active 
and intelligent of the Honorary Magistrates ; and through his liberality 
the city of Lahore was much embellished. The most striking of the 
public works constructed by him is the fine sarai and" tank near the 
Shahalmi gate. He also had a large share in the formation of the public 
gardens round the city ; and whenever money was required for any work of 
public utility, Ratan Chand shewed himself liberal in the extreme. He 
was created a Diwan by the Supreme Government in January 1865. He 
died in 1872. 

His eldest son, Diwan Bbagwan Das, received a jagir grant under a 
sanad, dated 7th January 1874, valued at Rs. 2,585. He was an Honorary 
Magistrate of Lahore, a Member of the District Board and Municipal 
Committee, and a Provincial Darbari. His public services were on several 
occasions recognized by Government and the hereditary title 
of Diwan was conferred on him in 1892; he took a keen interest in all 
matters connected with the welfare of the city, and invariably shewed 
that he possessed a public and enlightened spirit, He erected several 
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buildings, including a Thaleurdwara on the edge of a fine tank made by liis 
father, He died in 1906, and his son Diwan Raj Kumar succeeded to the 
family jagir and property, and to his father’s title and seat in Darbar. He 
is an Honorary Magistrate and is recognised as the head of the family, 
Eaj Kumar’s eldest son, Krishna Kishore, was made a member of the 
Honorary Bench of Magistrates for Lahore City in October 1908. 

Lala Harnain Das, younger brother of Diwan Ratan Chand, was an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and retired from Government Service in 1896. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate in Lahore, and was for some years Sub- 
Registrar, but resigned this latter office on account of old age in 1907. He 
has been given six squares of land ontlieGugera branch of the Chenab 
Canal in recognition of his good services. His son Moti Ram is a Naib- 
tabsildar in the Sialkot district. 
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PANDIT AMAR NATH. 


Pandit Ra Iha 'Kishan 
(died 1875). 


SRIBELT RAJ 
(died 1833). 

Pandit Madhusudan 
(died 1803). 


\ 

Pandit Ear Kishan 
(died 1861). 


Ris'hi, K 03 I 1 
^died 1889), 


Pandit Bal Kishan 
(died 1880), 


Pandit Amab Kate 
(born 1859). 


Pandit Devi Ditta Prasad 
(died 1876). 


r 


"i 


rr 


~n 


r 


Kishori i.al Pandit Bbagwan Shambu 
(died 1868). BansiLal Das Nath 

(died 1897). (bom 1877), (born 1886). 

•r 1 


Pandit Mohan Dal Durga I>at Pandit Jwala Dat 
(died 1862). (died 1864). Prasad 

| (born 1864), 

(- 1 , 

Sohan Lai Earn Lai Sheo Dat Prasad 
(born 1859), (died 1893). (bom 1894); 


Sheo Charan Das 
(born 1900). 


KidarlMath 
(born 1904). 


Panna Lai 
(born 1886). 


Parduman Lai 
(died 1895). 


The traditions of this Brahman family go hack to the year 1244 when 
Alla-ud-dm Masud was King of Delhi, In this year, on account of the 
persecutions suffered at the hands of the Muhammadans, the whole family 
emigrated, with other Hindus, from the sacred city of Muttra to Uch near 
Multan. This new home was singularly chosen and could hardly have been 
a pleasanter residence than Muttra, as at this very time, according to 
Farishta, it was overrun by an army of Mughals from Kandahar. Some 
time afterwards the family settled at Lahore, but when happier times came 
round returned to its old home at Muttra. One ancestor of Kadha Kishan, 
by name Narayan Das, was celebrated for his learning and piety, and is 
mentioned in the Bhagutmala or c Fakir’s Necklace* of NabhctjL k. far man 
of the Emperor Jahangir, granting to Kishan Lai, great-grandson of 
Narayan. Das, twenty-four bighas of land at Muttra for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing the flowers used m Hindu worship, is still extant. This document has 
every mark of being genuine, and bears the date 1610 A.D. 

Brij Bhutan, son of Kishori Lai, was the very Diogenes of Brahmans. 
The Emperor Shah Jahan, hearing of his piety, paid him a visit, and was so 
pleased at his derivation of the word Hindu, from i Ivin f an abbreviation of 
‘ Hinsa/ Sanskrit sin , and du, abbreviation of c dur/ Sanskrit and Persian. 
far , c far from sin/ that he desired the Brahman to ask any favour of him 
and it should be granted, “ Do me then the favour/' said Brij Bhutan, 
(( of never paying me another visit.” 
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During the reign of Aurangzeb, Kewal Nain, the youngest son of Brij 
.Bhukan, went to Jaipur, at the invitation of Raja Jai Singh I. Here he 
obtained the charge of a temple, with a jagir for its support, which is still 
held by his descendants, Bansi Dliar, his grandson, was a man of great 
piety, and numbered among his disciples Suraj Mai, the famous Raja of 
Bhartpur. 

Brij Raj, or as he was generally called Brij Lai, settled in Lahore about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He was very much respected by 
the Bhangi chiefs, who were then rulers of the city $ and when Ranjit Singh 
rose to power he was made Pandit, and appointed to read and explain the 
sacred Sanskrit books. He held this office, remaining in high favour 
with the Maharaja till his death in 18S3. Like his father. Pandit 
Madhusudan was a great scholar, and there was no other Pandit in Lahore 
who had so extensive an acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. In 1808 he 
was appointed Dana Dhaksh, or Almoner to the Maharaja, and chief 
Darbar Pandit, both which offices he held till the annexation. Madhusudan 
married the daughter of Misra Batalia, the great Amritsar hanker. He was 
a great favourite of the Maharaja, who in 1824 appointed his son Radha 
Kishan tutor to the young Raja Hira Singh, whose after-life, mean, sensual 
and'untrue, did not certainly say much for his education, 

Radha Kishan, who was, like his father, a Darbar Pandit, was in 1846 
appointed to superintend the education of the young Maharaja Dalip Singh. 


Pandit Madhusudan held under the Sikh Government jagirs of the 
value of Rs. 9,935. One village, Kila Gujar Singh, had been granted by 
Ranjit Singh as a ‘ Dharamarth’ to Brij Lai and his heirs forever. The 
other villages included in the estate were grants to Pandit Madhusudan 
himself. These were, in 1851, released for life, and two gardens at 
Lahore and Dinanagar granted in perpetuity. 

Pandit Madhusudan died in 1863. With his three elder sons he 
had violently quarrelled, and he consequently left his entire property, 
with the perpetual jagir, to Devi Ditta Prasad, his fourth son by a second 
wife. This disposition was contested by the other heirs in the Civil 
Courts. Ultimately, however, the matter was compromised. Devi Ditta 
Prasad retained all the patrimony with the exception of the jagir revenue 
which was divided equally amongst all the sons. Devi Ditta Prasad died 
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in 1876 and was succeeded by his son, Pandit Jwala Dat Prasad, who is 
Provincial Darbari, but occupies a seat in Divisional Darbar below that 
of his cousin, Amur Nath. 

Har Kish an died before his father, in 186b He held a consider¬ 
able position i\nder the Sikh Government and enjoyed jdgira of the value of 
Rs, 900, in addition to a salary for acting as a writer of the Dharm-Shastra 
Law. On his death his jagirs lapsed, a life pension of Rs. 180 per annum 
being continued to his widow. He left one son, Pandit Amar Nath, who is 
an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore and a Divisional Darbari. Amar Nath 
has, since the death of Bansi Lai in 1897, been recognized as head of the 
family. 

Of the jagir of Pandit Radha Kishan, amounting tolls, 5,270, 

Rs. 4,700 were released for life, and a garden yielding Rs, 100 per annum 
in perpetuity. Radha Kishan died in 1875, He was well known and was 
much respected. His exertions in the cause of education were considerable. 

He was one of the first to advocate female education, and when the American 
Mission opened an English School at Lahore his sons were among the first 
pupils. He sent one of them to study at the Lahore Medical College, 
when the prejudices against it were still strong. The Pandit was a dis¬ 
tinguished, Sanskrit scholar, well versed in Hindu Law. When the Punjab 
University was founded Pandit Radha Kishan set himself out to proclaim 
its merits throughout the different States of the Punjab, and was thus 
instrumental in securing large donations from most of the chiefs. In 
recognition of these special services and of his scholarly attainments, 
the Pandit was made a Member of the Senate and was appointed one of the 
Board of Examiners in Sanskrit; and the Sanskrit Text Society of London 
conferred upon him the honour of membership. He published a Sanskrit 
Grammar, a Manual of Hindu Medicine and other learned works. The 
Pandit was held in the highest esteem by the late Sir Donald McLeod, 
whose certificate of the Pandit’s merits is worthy of record. It is 
dated 22nd August .1870 : “ Pandit Radha Kishan is one of the worthiest, 
most respected and most valuable of the citizens of Lahore. He is a man 
of learning, and has done much to promote the interests of Oriental learn- 
ing It was a letter addressed by him to the Viceroy which led to the 
adoption by Government of more strenuous and systematic measures for 
the preservation and collection of manuscripts than was formerly the case, 
lie is a correspondent of Professor Goldstucker, through whom he has 
presented valuable manuscripts to the Sanskrit Text Society, and lie has 
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been a roost hearty and useful promoter of tlie Punjab University College 
movement. He has creditably assisted the officers of Government at all 
times in ■ educational matters; he has taken an especially active interest in 
the cause of female education; and on no occasion has he been found want¬ 
ing, when any opportunity has been afforded him, of assisting in matters 
calculated to promote the public good.” 

Professor Goldstucker, who received a catalogue of the contents of 
the Pandit’s Sanskrit Library, expressed his surprise at its “ magnificence 
and richness; many of its works being utterly unknown in Europe.” In 
1884 the Local Government confirmed his proprietary right in two thousand 
acres in the Chunian tahsil to his son Risbi Kesh, he having fulfilled the 
condition of bringing one-half under cultivation within fifteen years of the 
grant. The Pandit made a garden in this village (Kot Radha Kish an) 
on tho line of railway between Lahore and Multan, and lie built, a 
commodious bungalow with out-offices and a fine tank, and in other ways 
greatly improved his property. To Pandit Risbi Kesh was continued for 
life a jagir income of Rs. 1,200, the remainder having lapsed upon y tho 
death of Radha Kishan. He held in addition the village of Kot Radha 
Kishan already mentioned, yielding a rental of about Rs. 6,000. 

Pandit Rishi Kesh joined the Board of Honorary Magistrates at 
Lahore in 1878. He was appointed a Member of the Municipal Committee 
in 1870, and succeeded his father inthe Senate of the Punjab University. 
Much of his time was devoted to the public service; and his family possess 
many testimonials in the form of sanads from Government acknowledging 
his assistance on various occasions. He died in 1888, much regretted by 
all classes. 

His eldest sou, Pandit Bans! Lai, who succeeded him, died childless in 
1897. He left the land in the Chunian tahsil and a small garden near 
Lahore to bis widows. On his death Pandit Amar Nath succeeded to his 
seat in Divisional Darbar and to one-third of the family jagirs. An equal 
share is held by Jwala Dat Prasad, and the remaining third is held jointly by 
Sohan Lai andPanna Lai. Pandit Amar Nath is in addition the proprietor 
of a certain amount of land in the Lahore and Sharakpur tahsils, and of 
house-property in Lahore. His eldest son, Bhagwan Das,• is an accepted 
candidate for the post of Naib-tahsildar and is at present serving as a lent 
officer in the Punch where he is Personal Assistant to the Wazin Pandit 
Arnal’ Nath’s younger son, Shambu Nath, was educated at the Aitchison 
College and has been recommended for nomination as Tahsildar, 
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MUHAMMAD AFZAL KHAN. 


ShaikhUjala. 

,t\ 

Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhi-uddin 
(died 1845). 


Nawab Imam-ud din 
Khan 

(died 1859). 

\ Shaikh Ghulam 
Mahbub bubhani 
(died 19u3). 

Saadatmand Khan 
(died 1867;. 


Shaikh Firoz-ud-din 
(died 1880;. 


Kale Khan. 

I 

Ilahi Bakhsh. 

Shaikh Sandhe Khan 
(died 1888). 

Muhammad Hussain 
Khan 

(died 1908). 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 

(BORN 1853), 

Shaikh Kiaz-ud*din 
(born 1880;. 


Ghias-ud-din 
(born 1903). 


Ghulara Muin-ud-din 
(born 1906). 


V 


W 
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Shaikh IJjala, of the Kalal tribe, was a munshi in the service of Sardar 
TBliup Singh of Hoshiarpur. His son Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, when very 
young, attracted the attention of Diwan Moti Ram, son of the celebrated 
General Mohkam Chand, who placed him in attendance on his second son, 
Sheo Dayal. Here he soon became a man of importance, and managed all 
the affairs of Sheo Dayal, whose two brothers, Ram Dayal and Kirpa Ram, 
also favoured the young man and advanced his interests. 

\ In 1828, when Muhammad Azim Khan of Kabul had marched to 
'Peshawar to attack the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh wished, if possible, to induce the 
Afghans to retire without fighting. Kirpa Ram put Ghulam Muhi-ud-din 
forward as well-suited to cany on the negotiation, and he accordingly 
; bought over the c Pir / or spiritual adviser of Muhammad Azim Khan, who 
’’pe'rsuaded the Sardar to retire to protect his family and treasure at Michni, 
which the Sikhs intended to seize. Yar Muhammad Khan, brother of 
Muhammad Azim Khan, was also under Sikh influence, and the result 
was that the Afghan army was hastily broken up, and retired in confusion 
upon Michni and Jalalabad. Maharaja Ranjit Singh took possession of 
Peshawar, and, not thinking it wise to remain there long, divided the 
territory between Yar Muiiarutnad Klian and Dost Muhammad Khan, and 
returned to Lahore. Before he left, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din was sent on a 
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mission to Muhammad Azim Khan, on the part of the Maharaja. He told 
the Sardar of the capture of Peshawar, and ita delivery to the brothers who 
had betrayed him; and the news so affected the chief with mortification and 
anger, that he fell ill and died twenty-two days later. 

In 1827 Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din accompanied his patron Kirpa 
Ram to Kashmir, where the latter had been appointed Governor. The 
Shaikh became sole agent for Kirpa Ram, and he exercised his power 
with great cruelty and tyranny. In 1831, when, through the enmity of 
Raja Dhian Singh, Kirpa Ram was recalled, Ghulam. Muhi-ud-dm was 
also summoned to Lahore, fined and imprisoned. But later in the same 
year he again 1 proceeded to Kashmir as Agent and Lieutenant of Prince 
Slier Singh, who had been nominated to succeed Kirpa Ram. The Prince 
knew little business, and the Shaikh acquired more power than ever, which 
he used more ruthlessly than before. The people cried out bitterly against 
his oppression, and, to add to their distress Kashmir was in 1832 visited 
by famine. The Shaikh was again recalled to Lahore and fined. He 
protested against the amount of the fine, which he said he could never pay; 
and the Maharaja directed Misra Rup Lai to confiscate his property at 
Hoshiarpur. There was found concealed no less than nine-and-a-half lakhs 
of rupees. Vainly the Shaikh swore that this was money accumulated by 
his father in the service of Sardar Bhup Singh; but Ranjit Singli well knew 
that the little Sardar had never seen a lakh of rupees in his life, and that 
the treasure had been wrung from the starving Kashmiris. He confiscated 
the whole, and fined the Shaikh Rs. 25,000 besides. 

Ghulam Muhi-ud-din remained for some time out of employment, till 
Bhai Ram Singh, wishing to have a friend about the person of Nao Nihal 
Singh with ability sufficient to counteract the influence of his enemy, 
Diwan Hakim Rai, placed him in the service of the Prince. Here he 
rapidly became a great favourite; and he accompanied the Prince to 
Peshawar and became his chief fiscal Minister. In 1839 he was made 
Governor of the Jullundur Doab, and in the hot season of the next year 
was sent with General Ventura to subdue the Rajputs of Mandi, The 
progress of the troops was slow and, in September 1840, Sardar Ajit Singh 
Sindhanwalia was sent to their assistance with an additional force. 

When Nao Nihal Singh was killed on the 5th November, the Shaikh 
was Still in the hills; but he quickly returned to Lahore and espoused the 
Cause of Mai Chand Kaur, mother of the deceased Prince. When Sher 
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Sing'll ascended the throne, the Shaikh excused his opposition to him on the 
ground of fidelity to his late master, and so convinced Sher Singh of his 
sincerity that, on the arrival of the news of the murder of General Miban 
Singh, Governor of Kashmir, by his own men on the 17th April 1841, the 
Shaikh was appointed to succeed him. He immediately left for Kashmir, 
and his son Imam-ud-din Khan was summoned from Mandi to take charge 
of the Jullundur Doab. 

Raja Gulab Singh was sent with Ghnlam Muhi-ud-din to restore order 
in Kashmir. The former had his hill troops; the latter the Jullundur 
levies, chiefly Muhammadan. The Hazara troops and the Afghans of 
Pakhli and Dhamtanr who had revolted were, alter some fighting, reduced 
to submission, and lastly the Kashmir mutineers were defeated and dis¬ 
banded. The Shaikh, who was Governor more on the part of Raja Gulab 
Singh than of the Lahore State, raised new regiments, consisting partly of 
hill Rajputs, subjects of Gulab Singh, and partly of Muhammadans. Being 
himself a Muhammadan the Sikh authority in Kashmir depended thence¬ 
forward very much on the fidelity of Raja Gulab Singh. 

The leading man in the hill country was Sultan Zabardast Khan, 
Raja of Muzaffarabad. His capital, at which a small Siklx garrison was 
stationed, was on the road from Hazara into Kashmir. He was a man 
well disposed to the Lahore Government, in favour with Sher Singh, and 
had done good service in putting down the mutiny in Kashmir. This 
chief, about two months after Sher Singh’s death, was treacherously seized 
while at prayers in a mosque by Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, imprisoned and 
his jagirs confiscated. 

At the same time disputes arose between Gulab Singh and his nephew 
Hira Singh, and the former used every means to attach the people of 
Kashmir and the hills to himself. In this he partially succeeded; and at 
all events he showed the hill chiefs and Muhammadan population their 
own strength and the Sikh weakness so clearly that they determined to 
make a stand on their own account. Accordingly, in August 1844, Habib-* 
ullah Khan of Pakhli attacked the Sikh garrison of Khori; but Ghulam 
Muhi-ud-din sent five hundred men to its relief, who defeated the insur¬ 
gents and slew their leader. Soon after this, Raja Sultan Khan of Khori, 
joined by a son of Habib-nllah Khan and other hill chiefs, attacked and 
reduced Khori, and in October marched to Muzaffarabad and attacked the 
forts. Ghulam Muhi-ud-clin sent nearly all his Sikh troops to the relief of 
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flie garrison; but they were attacked and defeated by the insurgents, who 
burnt the town and killed such of their Sikh prisoners who would not adopt 
the Muhammadan faith. The son of Raja Zabardast Khan and the Rajas 
of Dobheta and Uri now joined the insurgents, who became so strong that, 
in November, they seized Baranmla and occupied the pargana of Saupur, 
within a short march of the capital. 

Ghulain Muhi-ud-din now first informed the Court of Lahore of the 
insurrection. General Gulab Singh Povindia, then on his way to Peshawar, 
was ordered to advance into Kashmir with his troops. Reinforcements 
were also sent by way of Pooncli and Jammu, but those sent by Raja Gulab 
Singh soon halted, the depth of the snow being the excuse; but the real 
reason was that the Raja did not wish to co-operate heartily till he had 
secured some advantages for himself; a retention of the salt mine leases; 
the re-possession of Hazara; and the restoration to favour of chiefs like 
Chatar Singh Atariwala, who in the late quarrel had espoused his 
cause. 

The troops that marched by way of Popnch were commanded bylmam- 
iid-din Khan, son of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. This young man, though he 
had served in the Derajat under Prince Nao Nihal Singh, had never been 
in action, and had no military reputation. He joined the Kashmir expedi¬ 
tion with the greatest reluctance, and only consented to go on the under¬ 
standing that no Sikh troops were to accompany him, for he was hated 
by them as the murderer* of Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Misra Bell 
Ram, 

In the meantime Kashmir had been entirely overrun by the insur¬ 
gents, and Ghulam Muhi-ud-din was shut up in the fort of Hari Parbat. 
Tlie Muhammadan troops had revolted, the hill Rajas were all up in arms, 
and the Sikhs found they had their most difficult conquest to makeover 
again. 


*'After the destruction of the Smdhanwalias Raja Hira Singh arrested Bhai Gurmukh 
Smgh, Misra Bell Ram and his brother Ram Kishan, and made thorn over to Imam-ud-dm 
Khan, who confined them in the stables adjoining his house, and hem, a few days later, they 
were all three murdered, * * J 

Bhai Giirroukh Singh was an inveterate enemy of Raja Dhian Singh, and no surprise 
can be felt at Raja Hira Singh desiring his death; but Misra Beli Ram and bis brother 
though opposed in policy to Dhian Smgh, were harmless men, and very generally beloved’ 
Their death was barbarous and unnecessary. Misra Rup Lai, who had been employed in 
1832 to confiscate the property of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, was brother of Misra Beli Ram 
By the murder of the iatter it was supposed that the revenge of the Shaikhs, rather than that 
of Raja Hira Smgh, was satisfied. 
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Among tie Yusufzais of Pakhli and Dhamtaur, and the tribes of 
Kliaka and Bhamba, the insurrection was a religious one, and a man came 
forward calling himself the Khalifa or vicar of the Sayad'*, hnd was joined 
by all the fierce population in the attack upon Hazara and Kashmir. 

The force of Gulab Singh Povindia and Diwan Mul Eajf at length 
advanced to Muzaffarabad and relieved the garrison, It then marched 
into the valley, and after some severe fighting the insurgents were defeated. 
Raja Zabardast Khan Was reinstated at Muzaffarabad, and the neighbour¬ 
ing Rajas were made subordinate to him. In February 1845 Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhi-ud-din tried to open negotiations with the English Govern¬ 
ment, to which lie tendered his allegiance and that of Raja Rahira-ullah 
Khan of Rajaori. His proposals were rejected; and soon afterwards he 
died, it is believed, from poison, and his son Imam-ud-din Khan, who was in 
Kashmir at the time, succeeded lxim as Governor, 

The Shaikhs (as the father and son were called) had neither family 
nor influence, and were useful to the Lahore State, chiefly as being 
unscrupulous collectors of revenue. Their names are not remembered with 
any affection either in Kashmir or in the Jullundur Doab, They were 
hated by the Sikhs, and this was considered as a guarantee for their 
fidelity; but both father and son had a natural genius for treason and 
intrigue, which no considerations of prudence could overcome. 

jj Imam-ud-din Khan was Governor of Kashmir when that province was 
J made over to Maharaja Gulab Singh by the treaty pf the 16th March i 846, 
jj This transfer was not popular at Lahore, and to Raja Lai Singh, the Miiiis- 
j| ter, it was especially distasteful, for Gulab Singh had always been his rival 
land efnemy. He accordingly sent instructions to Imam-ud-din Khan to 
^oppose the Maharaja, and directed the troops to obey the Shaikh implicitly. 
Imam-ud-din Khan was willing enough to comply. He was very rich, 
and he understood that the success of the Maharaja signified not only 
the end of his exactions, but also the rigid scrutiny of his accounts by his 
' declared enemies. It was popularly reported at this time that the family 
possessed from seventy lakhs to two crores of rupees; and although this 

* Sayad Ahmad, who was defeated and slain by Sher Singh and General Ventura in 1831, 
His followers (who are numerous all over India) asserted that the river shrank back to aid his 
escape and closed upon his pursuers, and that he would reappear and lead them to victory, 
< His last stand was made in Pakhli and Dhamtaur. 

f Diwan Mul Raj was Governor of Hazara, and must not bp confounded with Diwan 
Mul Raj, Governor of Multan. 
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was doubtless an exaggeration, yet it is certain that the father and son 
had amassed an immense fortune during their occupation of Kashmir and 
Jullundur. 

It is possible that Imam-ud-din Khan, misapprehending the motives of 
the British Government, imagined that by the payment of a large sum of 
ready money he might be allowed to retain Kashmir as Viceroy, spd with 
this object was ready to carry out the instructions of Raja Lai Singh and 
make a prolonged resistance to show Ms own power and resources. But, 
whatever were the reasons for his conduct, he disregarded the peremptory 
orders of the Darbar to evacuate the province ; he induced by bribes many 
of the Maharaja’s troops to join his standard ; and with the assistance of 
Fakir-ullah Khan, son of Raja Rahim-iillah Khan of Rajaori and other hill 
chiefs, he retained possession of the greater part of the country until a 
large force was sent from Lahore against him. 

It was not until the army had reached the border of the Kashmir 
valley that the Shaikh, seeing further opposition to be useless, came into 
Colonel Lawrence’s camp at Tirana and surrendered himself. He then gave 
up two letters and an address to the troops serving under him, which he 
stated contained the instructions of Raja Lai Singh, and in obedience to 
which he had acted. Although the sentiments of the Minister towards 
Gulab Singh were notorious, it was thought hardly conceivable that, he 
should have been foolish enough to put his signature to these treasonable 
documents ; but on the return of the force to Lahore he was brought to 
trial. The authenticity of both the letters anti the address to the troops 
was fully proved, and Lai Singh, convicted of deliberate treason, was 
deposed from the Wazarafc and banished to Agra. Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan, though a willing party to the treason, was pardoned, and his Lahore 
estates, which with his other property in that city had been confiscated, 
were restored to him. 

The generous treatment he received seems to have made a favourable 
impression upon Imam-ud-din, and in 1848, when almost all were traitors 
to their Government, he remained faithful, though great efforts were made 
by the leaders of the rebellion to gain him to their side. In June 18^8, 
with two thousand newly-raised troops, he marched to Multan to co-operate 
with the force of Lieutenant (the late Sir Herbert) Bdwardes. Both he 
and his men behaved well, and distinguished themselves in several actions 
with the rebels. When peace was restored he received, as a reward for 
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his services, the title of Nawab and a life cash pension of: Rs. 11,600 ) 
and his jagir of Rs. 8,400 was confirmed to him. In 1857 he raised, under 
the orders of Government., two troops of cavalry for service at Delhi, fie 
died in March 1859, aged 40, leaving one son, Shaikh Ghulam Mabbub 
Subhanb 

In 1862, at the recommendation of the Punjab Government, the Supreme 
Government sanctioned Rs. 5,600 of the jagir of Ghulam Mahbub Subham 
being upheld in perpetuity; Rs. 2,800 to lapse at his death. After 
living 1 the greater part of his life in Lahore, where he took no part 
in public affairs, the Shaikh died at Delhi in 1903 during the Coronation 
Darbar, which he was attending on the invitation of Government. He left no 
direct heir, as both his sons died in infancy. His daughter survives and is 
in receipt of a pension from Government, of Rs. .1,200 per annum. His jagir 
lapsed to Government, but his cousin Shaikh Nasir-ud-din inherited aLl his 
private property and became the head of the family. Shaikh Nasir-ttd-dm 
is an Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab and was for 
nearly three years Wazir of the Bahawalpur State, a post his father, Firoz- 
nd-din, had held before him. He received the title of Khan Bahadur on the 
1st January, 1909. Firoz-ud-din was appointed a Tahsildar in 1866. Five 
years later his services were transferred to the Bahawalpur State and he was 
appointed Collector of Minchinabad. He became a Sessions Judge in a few 
years, and in. 1878 was selected for the high post of Wazir. In recognition 
of his eminent Services in the Bahawalpur State, the Punjab Government 
conferred upon him in 1878 the title of Honorary Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. He died two years later. 

Mention may be made of Shaikh Sandhe Khan, second cousin of 
Nawab Imanvud-din Khan/ under whom he acted as lieutenant in the 
Multan war, doing excellent service which was duly recognized by Govern¬ 
ment. Shaikh Sandhe Khan was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore in 1873, and performed the duties of his office till his death in 1888, 
In 1885 he received a grant of two thousand acres of land in tahsil 
Pakpattan, Montgomery, which was gradually brought under cultivation. 
After his death his son. Shaikh Muhammad Hussain, succeeded to his 
property, as well as to his seat in Divisional Barbara In 1899 Muhammad 
Hussain was granted 6 squares of land in the Lyallpur district. He died 
in 1908. 
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BULAKI. 


r: 




U ttam Singh Godh Singh. Kamla ■ 
(died 1803'-. 


r 

Two other sons. 


Jai Singh Kamla 
(died 1827). 


\ crr 

Wangal Singh 
(died 1831). 


Jaimal Singh 
(died 1852). 


r 


j 




r 


r 


Axnar .Singh 
(dead). 

I 

) 


v 


T 


Nihafsingh Khuihhal Lai ,Singh. Ranjodh to Singh Sant Singh 

(dead). Singh (dead). f Singh (died 1902). (born 1W3)*, 

| | (died L89G), 

Pal Singh, Harkishan ] I 

Singh. ( i_ L. 


r 


Gyaa Singh. 


r 






r; 






1 


A rur Singh, Ganda Singh. 


Indar Singh Bishan Singh Mehr Singh Jawahix 
(born 1809). (born 1873). (born 1879), Singh 
| (born 

Six sons* 1885). 




• . ‘fT“~ 

Wir Singh 
(^lied 1838), 


Buta Sihgk 
(died 1875). % 

Sardar Lai Singh 
(born 1863). 

i_- 


Chugatra Singh, 
% (died 1830). 

'■") Kesar Singh. 


Khem Singh 
(died 1852). 


Ajaib Singh 
(died 1900) 

i 

Two generations* 

\ 


r 


-^ . x 

Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sher Singh 
(died 1871). 

j 


i 


■ t% , 

Ilarbhajan Singh 
(died 1878). 


\T 


Sardar Baz Singh 
Suchet Singh (dead), 
(died 1872). 


ir^y:,Vh ' 

Balwant-Sirfgh 
(bom 1879). 


Sardar Baghel 
Singh 

(born 1865). 


r:~ 

Antar Singh 
(horn 1885). 

JugandAT Singly 
(born 1004). 


-^ 

Sangat. Singh 
(born 1888). 


Sardar Tara 
Singh 

(born 1852), 


S.-'Hira Singh 
(born 1874). 


Cyan Singh Bam Chaim 
(born 1875). Singh 

(bom 1885). 

Three sons. | % 

One son, 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(bom *1878), 
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Godh Singh, son of a Chaudhri of ManihMa, was a follower of Sardar 
Hai’i Singli Bhangi, and became possessed of estates worth Rs. 40,000. 
On one occasion he and his brother Uttam Singh were besieged in a 
small fort near Sialkot by some three hundred irregulars of Baja Ranjit 
Deo of Jammu. The -horses belonging to the besieged were stabled with¬ 
out the walls, and Godh Singh, fearing that they might fall into the hands 
of the enemy made a sally and disabled them all. The Rajputs, thinking 
they were about to be attacked, and frightened by the apparent audacity of 
the besieged, fled, and Sardar Hari Singh, when he heard of this needless 
destruction of the horses, said: “This Godh Singh is a perfect Eamla 
(idiot).” This uncomplimentary cognomen has since remained attached to 
him and the family. 

Godh Singh and his brother fought under the Bhangi chiefs against 
Ranjit Deo, Sansar Ohand of Katoch and -the Sukarchakias, and on the 
death of Godh Singh, without issue, Uttam Singh succeeded to the estate ; 
but both he and his two elder sons died soon afterwards, and Jai Singh be¬ 
came the head of the family. His jagirs were increased by Sardar Gulab 
Singh Bhangi to Rs. 50,000; and when that chief died in 1800, Jai Singh 
joined Ranjit Singh, then lately master of Lahore. He was a good soldier 
and fought bravely in many campaigns, and received additional tapirs 
worth Rs. 40,000 in Shekhupura, Sidhni and Bhaowal. In 1817, becom¬ 
ing too old for active service, the Maharaja appointed him Judge at Amrit¬ 
sar, resuming all butRs. 16,000 of his jagir, and granting him a cash 
allowance of Rs. 8,000. Jai Singh died in 1827. Of his sons, Mangal 
Singh had been killed at Mankera in 1821, and liis jagirs of Rs. 9,000 had 
been continued to his son Wir Singh. Jaimal Singh, the second son, had 
also acquired a separate estate of Rs. 8,000 ; but on his father’s death 
both his and the jagirs of his nephew were resumed, and in their stead 
the Maharaja granted Jai Singh’s estate, less the village of Rasulpur in 
the Cis-Sutlej States, which was worth Rs. 3,000. Amar Singh, the third 
son of Jai Singh, received an annuity of Rs. 800, while the three younger 
sons of Mangal Singh were provided for; Chugatra Singh being made 
Risaldar in General Ventura’s Brigade, and Kliem Singh and Slier Singh 
receiving the village of Patti in Kasur, with a cash allowance. When 
Wir Singh died in 1838 half his estate was resumed, and the remainder 
divided between his brother and his son Buta, Singh. Jaimal Singh was 
Commandant in the Charyari Horse, and served under Raja Suchet Singh 
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CHUR SINGH. 

I 

Prem Singh. 


Lakha^Singh 
(died 1807). 


Shamir Singh 
(died 1824). 


Three sons, 


Amir Singh 
(died 1807). 

Gnlab Singh, 


r 


"V 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1807*;. 

Sher Singh 
(died 1862). 


Kesar Singh Wachan Singh Balwant Singh 
(died 1868). (died 1867), (died 1842). 

Jawand Singh 
(bom 1852). 


Gnrdit 

Singh. 


Lai Singh 
(bom 1870). 

I 

Two sons. 


Milkha Singh 
(died 1887). 


Kamar Singh 
(died 1897). 

I 

Kirpal Singh 
(born 1652). 


r 


r 




Bishan Singh Kara Singh, 
(born 1842). | 

Kashmira Singh 
Peshanra Singh (born 1884;, 
(born 1868). 

Throe sons. 


Jawand Singh 
(died 1844). 

A jit Singh 
(died 1840). 


Jwala Singh 
(died 1870).. 

I 

Bakhshish Singh 
(died 1884). 


Rajendra Singh 
(died 1881). 


.Indar Singh 
(died 1901). 


~.“■'i 

Dalip Singh 
(bom 1843). 


Three generations. 


Lnl Khushhal 
Singh Singh 
(died (died 

1903), 1882), 


r 


Faujdar Singh 
(born 1897). 


Gopal 

Singh 

(horn 

1866 ), 

Three 

sons. 


Anup 

Singh 

(born 

1871). 

Two 

sons, 


Sarup 

Singh 

(bora 

1873). 


Te,ja Singh 
(born 1862). 


r 


r 


Janraeja Singli 
(born 1867). 


Autar Singh 
(born 1886). 


Raghbir Singh 
(born 1894). 


Randhir Singh 
(born 1897). 


-^ 

Gurcharan Singh 
(bom 1903). 


Chur Singh, a Sindhu Jat and Ghaudhri of the village Thatar neai 
Lahore, was the first of the family to adopt the Sikh faith, about 1740. Hi* 
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grandson Lakha Singli joined Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia as a 
sowar, and obtained Halt a Ranjitgarh in jagir ; also four villages in the 
Gujranwala district. He, with his three brothers, fought for his master in 
his long struggle with the Bliangi Mi'sal. He also distinguished himself 
against Dharain Singh, better known as Pritasha, who on Charat Singh s 
death, trusting to the youth and weakness of his successor, attempted to 
seize the chief power in the Misal. Shamir Singh, Lakha Singh’s brother, 
first came into notice in a battle against the warlike Ohatas,.who had been 
expelled from Ramnagar by Mahan Singh, and who nearly defeated Ranjit 
Singh at Manchar in the vicinity of the city. The Maharaja had a fancy 
that swords were more effective than fire-arms, and directed his soldiers only 
to use the former in the battle. Shamir Singh retained his musket, ancl at 
a critical time, when the Maharaja’s troops were wavering, shot the leader 
of the Chatas dead. Shamir Singh was a celebrated shot; but be preferred 
the bow to the musket, and in his hands the bow was a deadly weapon. In 
1808 , by direction of the Maharaja, he built the fort of Gobindgarh at 
Amritsar, There had before been a fort on the same spot, built by Sardar 
Gujar Singh Bhangi, bub it was of no great strength. Shamir Singh was 
appointed TKanadar of the new fort, and held the post some years. He was 
succeeded by Fakir Imam-ud-din. He served in many campaigns; and at 
Kot Budhe Khan, during the war against the Pathana of Kasur, was almost 
killed by a spearman of the enemy, who rushed upon him from behind 
when he was engaged with his favourite bow, which he did not find of much 
use at close quarters. In this Kasur campaign, Lakha Singh was killed; 
and in the same year, too, were killed the two other brothel’s Amir Singh 
and Sahib Singh, the former in the Kangra Hills, the latter before Sujan- 
pur. In 18,19 Shamir Singh was transferred as TKanadar to Nurpur. He 
died in 1824, and was succeeded in his jagir by his second son, Wachan 
Singh, who served at Peshawar, Kashmir, Teri and many other places with 
credit. In 1848 Wachan Singh was sent with his sowars to Multan under 
the command of Sardar Lai Singh Kaliamvala, but joined the rebels and 
fought against the British at Ramnagar and Gujrat. After annexation his 
jagir was resumed, and he received a ctish pension of Rs. JOO, He was also 
proprietor of half the village of Thatar in the Lahore district. He died in 
1867. His brother Kesar Singh, who enjoyed a pension of Rs. 120, died in 
1863. Several members of the family took service in 1857 ; Rajendra Singh 
was a Dafadar in Hodson’s Horse, and Indar Singh his brother, at one time 
Aide-de-Oamp to the Lieutenant-Governor, and Karnr Singh and Milkha 
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Singh entered the Guide Corps; the former as Jamadar and the latter as 
Dafadar. 

After Wachan Singh’s death, the most prominent member ofthe family 
was Sardar Indar Singh, Inspector of Police, who acted as Orderly officer 
to every Lieutenant-Governor of the Province from Sir John Lawrence’s 
time until his retirement, when he was made Honom-y Attache to Hia 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. He held the highest testimonials from 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Henry Davies, Sir Robert 
Egerton, and Sir Charles Aitchison. It may be noted that his grand¬ 
father Sahib Singh was always about the person of Ranjit Singh in the 
Maharaja’s younger days, and instructed him in sword exercise and 
horsemanship. He was present with the Maharaja in most of his earlier 
campaigns. Indar Singh’s father, Sher Singh, received the title of Ustctd, 
or master, for his proficiency as a swordsman, and was a respected official 
at Ranjit Singh’s Court, also taking part in many expeditions on the 
Bannu and Peshawar frontiers. On one occasion, before Attock, he 
received a bad gun-shot wound in the thigh*. 

Sardar Indar Singh died in 1901 and was succeeded by his elder 
son Bhai Teja Singh, who with his younger brother Janmeja Singh 
inherited the father’s property in equal shares. This property consisted 
of 700 lighas in Rakh Ladhar, 600 bighas in Rakli Dballa, 1,860 
big has in the village of Thatar and 6 squares in the Lyallpur District. 
The proprietary rights in the land in Rakhs Ladhar and Dhalla were 
purchased by Sardar Indar Singh. Bhai Teja Singh in addition to his half 
share of the above has ajagir of Rs. 45 per annum. He is a first-grade 
Inspector of Police, a Provincial Darbari and was for ten years Native 
A.-D.-C. to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, until 
the appointment was abolished. His son Autar Singh has obtained a 
direct commission as Jamadar in the 22nd Cavalry. 

His younger brother Janmeja Singh was given a direct commission in 
the 21st Cavalry in 1886, and has risen to be its Risaldar.Major. He 
served with a squadron of his regiment in the Zhob Yalley in 1888 under 

* Ilia services in this capacity are thus modestly described by his father * “ Ho 
suffered greatly from dust-storms on the river Hamun while pitching up tents of his 
European officers dropped down by the gale. On Chashma Sabaz, while taking pro- 
Yisioixs for his European officers amidst the falling snow, he, being, exposed to severe 
cold and chilled to the bone, became half dead. With the due care of his noble-minded 
European officers and his native companions he was restored to life again,” For these and other 
Services he was promoted to a Deputy Inspectorship of Police on his return to the Punjab 
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Sir Robert Sandeman and with the Tochi Field Force in 1897-98. He 
rendered great assistance to Major (now Major-General Sir dames) 
Willcocks in capturing a band of Waziris, He also took part in the 
operations against the Darwesh Khel "W aziris in 1902. 

Indar Singh’s brother Rajendra Singh rendered valuable service at 
Lucknow during the Mutiny, being present at the first Relief and taking 
part in many of the dangerous episodes of the campaign. He served also 
in Abyssinia, in the first Black Mountain Expedition and in the Afghan 
War, dying shortly after his return from Kabul in 1881. His family wero 
granted a special pension of Rs. 812 per annum in recognition of the 
Sardar’s splendid services. One of his sons, Khuahhal Singh, died while 
serving in the 10th Bengal Lancers. Another son, Lai Singh, was a 
Risaldar in that Regiment till his death in 1903. Indar Singh’s younger 
brother, Dalip Singh, served as Risaldar-Major in the Baliawalpur State 
Cavalry till his retirement on pension, and was present throughout the 
Afghan campaign. Kirpal Singh, son of Kamr Singh, was a Dafadar in the 
Guides. Lai Singh, grandson of Wachan Singh, obtained a direct com¬ 
mission as Jamadar in the 28th Punjabis, and is now a Subadar in the 30th 
Punjabis, Bishan Singh, great grandson of Amir Singh, fought in the 
Mutiny at Lucknow and elsewhere and subsequently did good service 
with Fane’s Horse in China. His son, Pesliaura Singh, received a direct 
commission as Jamadar in that regiment, now the 19th Lancers. The 
younger members of the family continue to follow soldiering as a pro¬ 
fession, and many of them are now serving in Cavalry regiments, while 
many of the older members are now at home enjoying pensions, well earned 
after years of hard service all over India. 
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on the frontier and elsewhere. At annexation Rs. 2,000 of his jagir were 
maintained for his life. Sher Singh ‘and Bata Singh joined the rebels in 
1848 and lost everything ; and the Rs. 4,000 jagir of Khem Singh, whose 
conduct was suspicious, was reduced to Rs. 1,000. The latter’s two widows 
are still living and are in receipt of small pensions. On the death of Jaimal 
Singh, his sons received a pension of Rs. 666. Lai Singh, the only surviving 
son, still enjoys his share, JNihal Singh’s has been inherited by his two sons, 
Arur Singh and G-anda Singh, and Khushlial Singh’s has descended to his 
son Pal Singh. 

Buta Singh was in receipt of an annual pension of Rs. 240 until 
his death in 1875. He was a Zaildar in his ilaha, A grant of Rs. 50 
per annum was made to his widow. His son Lai Singh obtained a direct 
commission as Jamadar in the 24tli Punjab Infantry in which he served 
until his retirement with the rank of Subadar in 1907. He is a member of 
the Order of British India of the second class with the title of “ Bahadur,” 
having served with distinction in many campaigns, and is the head of 
the senior branch of the family. He now lives at Manihala and is a 
member of the Kasur Local Board. He married into the Bhagowalia 
(Gurdaspur) family. His, son Balwant Singh is a Subadar in the 35th 
Sikhs. 

Sardar Sher Singh took service in 1857 as a Naib-Risaldar under 
Colonel Yoyle in the Hyderabad Contingent. He behaved with great'' 
gallantry throughout the disturbances in Oudh and was made Risaldar and 
Sardar Bahadur. He also received a jagir valued at Rs. 8,000 per, 
annum in the district of Baraich. On the return of peace he resigned the 
service. He died in 1871. His son Tara Singh served as Jamadar with 
the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, throughout the Afghan War. He 
was for some years an Honorary Magistrate at Patti and is a Divisional 
Darbari. He owns about 1,500 lighas of land in the Lahore district and * 
3,000 bigha8 in Oudh. Ho resides at Hull a in the Lahore district. His 
eldest son, Gyan Singh, served for a time as a Dafadar in the 30th 
Cavalry. 

Sardar Baghel Singli, son of Suchet Singh, is an Honorary Magistrate 
of Baraich in Oudh, where he owns a large amount of land, and has a 
seat in Divisional Darbars higher than that of his uncle Sardar Tara Singh. 
He has also purchased some land in tahsil Chunian, Lahore. Of the other 
members of the family in Government employ Indar Singh, son of Ranjodh 
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Singh, is a Risaldar in the 80th Lancers. Sant Singh, son of Amar Singh, 
is a Deputy Inspector of Police, while Mehr Singh and Jawahir Singh, 
sons of Ujagar Singh, and Pal Singh, son of Khushhal Singh, are Dafadars 
in the 80th Lancers. 

Hira Singh and Gurbalthsh Singh, sons of Baz Singh, have inherited 
a considerable portion of the Baraich estate and also a share in the Kulla 
property. Sardar Hira Singh is a Darbari in Oudh. 
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Sado Elian, the ancestor of the Sadozai tribe of Afghans, the Nawaba 
of Multan and Ahmad Shah Abdali, was a resident of Kandahar, where 
he was born in 1558. He succeeded his father as chief of the Habibzai 
tribe; but was a man of such bravery and ability that he was selected by 
the Abdali tribes, living between Kandahar and Herat, to be their leader. 
This was in 1598, 

Shadi Khan, the Governor of the Emperor Akbar at Kandahar, was 
hostile to Sado Khan, so he went over to the interests of Shah Abbas, King 
of Persia, who had lost Kandahar in 1594 and was intriguing for its 
recovery. This he effected in 1621, after Akbar’s death, with the assistance 
of the Abdalis. Sado Khan died in 1626, leaving five sons, from whom 
have descended several well-known Afghan tribes. The descendants of 
Sado Khan are known as Sadozai ;* and one branch of the family, to 
which Ahmad Shah,+ Timur Shah, Zaman Shah and Shah Slinja belonged, 
reigned for many years in Kabul. 

Khizar Khan, eldest son of Sado Khan, who succeeded his father in 
the chiefship, was of a mild disposition, unsuited to rule over a wild 
Afghan tribe. His authority was set at defiance; and at length seeing that 
he could not compel obedience to his order, lie made over the uneasy 
honour of chiefship to his brother Mahdud Khan, who was of a 
determined character and held the Abdalis in terror. Khizar Khan 
died in 1626, and Mahdud Khan held rule for seventeen years after 
his death. He resided at Safa, some fifty miles north-east of Kandahar 
where Ali Mardan Khan was Governor; and with this able and 
enlightened man Mahdud Khan always maintained friendship. In 1637 
Ali Mardan Khan, who was no favourite of his master the Shah of Persia, 
gave up Kandahar to Muhammad Said Khan, the Governor of Kabul, for the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and retired to Delhi, whore he was received with great 
honour. Mahdud Khali was assassinated in a domestic brawl sis years 
later. His son Shah Hussain Khan succeeded him, but was opposed by 
Khudadad Khan, who claimed the chiefship in right of his father Khizar 
Khan. A battle was fought between the cousins near Safa, in which 
Hussain Khan was defeated; but he fled to Kandahar and being aided by 


# A clan of the Niazi tribe, called Sadozai, inhabits the village of Doda on the Indus* 
rhey are not, however, connected with the family of Sado Klian, 

+ Ahmad Shah only adopted the name of Durani for his tribe in 1747. It had formerly 
been always called Abdali. Sharif-ud-din had five sons, according to Afghan tradition, 
Usman Drek, Tarin, Rawawak and Abdul. The last received his name from a saint, Khwaja 
Abdul Abroad, whom he had for some time served as a disciple. 
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its Governor Khas Khan, again took the field with a considerable force, 
Khudadad Khan, unable to oppose him, fled to Ispahan, where he 
was well received by Shah Abbas II; and he accompanied that monarch in 
1648 against Kandahar, which was taken before the army of Sh&h Jahan 
could arrive for its defence.. The Shah, then retired to Herat, leaving 
Mahrab Khan Kazilbaslr, Governor of Kandahar, and Khudadad Khan in 
command of the country without the walls. 

: , The enemy of Hussain Khan was now in power; and it was with 

great joy that the latter saw, some months after the ca/pture of the city, 
the Indian army under Aurangzeb and Said-Ullah approach. He joined 
the invaders ; but Kandahar was so well and bravely defended by the 
Persian garrison that at the beginning of the cold weather of 1640 
Aurangzeb was compelled to raise the siege and retire to Hindustan. 
With him went Shah Hussain Khan and all his family, for they could no 
longer remain in Afghanistan with safety. 

. Shah Hussain first obtained the parg aria of Sialkot injagir, and soon 
afterwards, in exchange for it, Eangpur, on the right bank of the Chenab 
ten miles below the junction of that river with the Ravi. In 1653 
he accompanied Prince Dara Shiio, eldest son of Shah Jahan, on his 
unsuccessful expedition against Kandahar, the last attempt on that city 
made by the Mughals. The next year he accompanied Prince Aurangzeb 
to the Deccan, of which he was Viceroy; but in 1655 he returned to 
Delhi and, through the interest of Ali Mardan Khan, obtained permission 
to raise seven hundred horse, and his brother two hundred. 

When Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 165$, Hussain Khan received 
an accession to his jagir ; but his hot temper soon after brought him into 
disgrace. On one unlucky day the Emperor was looking at some horses 
which had been presented to him, and, pointing to one of them, he asked 
Hussain Khan its breed. The chief hesitated ; and a fine looking Pathan, 
who stood by, answered the question. “ Slavesaid Hussain Khan in a 
fury, “ when the Emperor addresses me, why do you speak ? f “ Slaves 
are known by their mean appearance,” was the reply. Hussain Khan, 
who was short in~stature and very swarthy, in complexion, was so much 
irritated at this that he drew his dagger and stabbed the too bold speaker 
to the heart. For this offence, committed in the very presence of the 
Emperor, Hussain Khan was imprisoned and, though after a time - released, 
w^-s banished for life from the Court, His services under the Emperor 
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MANSUR KHAN. 


Khewa Khan 
(died 1856). 


| .‘ .I ‘ ■ 

Jiwa Klian, Nasira Khan. Jahangir Khan. 


L 


3 generations. 


Mauj-ud-din 

Khan. 


Khair-nd-din 

Khan 

(died 1866). 


Kamal-ud-din Ghulam Muhammad Pir Bakhsh 


Khan 
(died 1881). 


Khan 
(bom 1865), 

4 sons. 


Jalal-nd-din Kaku Khan, Bela Khan, Shadi Khan 
Khan. * | (died 1848). 

3 generations. | 


Fateh Bin 
Khan 

(died 1904). 


Khan 

(died 1888), 

i 

--i 

Chiragh-ud-din Khan. Main Khan. 

i 

Sardar Khan 
(horn 1890). 


r 


Kale Khan. Kaclir Bakhsh 
Khan, 


r 

Sahib Khan 
(bokn 1861). 


Nizam-ud-din 
(bom 1869). 

2 sons. 


Kamar-ud-din 
(horn 1873). 

2 sons. 


ShaiM-ud-din 
(horn 1877). 

I 

1 son. 


The ancestors of Malik Sahib Khan were Bhatfci Rajputs, resident in the 
Sirsa district. About the year 1520, Gagu and Naulu, two members of the 
family, obtained from Ibrahim, the last of the Lodi dynasty, a grant of 
thirty thousand acres of waste land in the Kasur district. Thither the 
brothers proceeded with their families, and founded several villages, Harike, 
Betu and the two Hauls. About this time also, whether from conviction, or 
influenced by the grant of land, they became converts to Islam. When the 
Sikhs became powerful, about the middle of the eighteenth century, Kasur 
with its large Muhammadan population, consisting partly of Pathan colonists 
and partly of Hindu converts, fell into the hands of the Bhangi chiefs, who 
held it till 1794, when Nizam-ud-din Khan, the Pathan leader, drove out 
the Sikhs, and contrived for some years to hold his own against all opposition. 
Nizam-ud-din Khan was assassinated by some of his relations in 1802, and 
his brother Kutab-ud-din Khan became chief in Kasur. He married a 
daughter of Khewa Khan, and bestowed upon his father-in-law an estate 
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worfcli Rs. 10,000 in addition to his ancestral villages. In 1807 Kasur was 
conquered by Ran jit Singh, and Kutab-ud-din Khan was permitted to retain 
Mamdot to the south of the Sutlej, whither he retired, accompanied by Khewa 
Khan, who received njagiYin Mamdot of the same value as that he had lost 
in Kasim, subject to the service of a contingent of horse. For many years, 
under Kutab-ud-din and his successor Jamal-ud-din, Malik Khewa performed 
military service ; and when he grew old his son, Khair-ud-din, headed the 
contingent on active service. Khair-ud-din Khan during the first Afghan 
War was stationed at Peshawar with the one hundred horsemen of the 
Mamdot contingent; and after its disastrous termination he accompanied 
the second army under General Pollock to Kabul with the Mamdot horse 
and one hundred men from the Mokal and Atariwala contingents. His 
services, at a time when the Sikh brigade was notoriously hostile and 
refused to advance, were very valuable, and on liis return to the Punjab both 
General Pollock and Major Mackeson recommended him to the kindness of 
Maharaja Slier Singh, who promised to increase his jagir , but was assassinated 
before he was able to carry out his intention. At this time Jamal-ud-din 
Khan, chief of Mamdot, confiscated ike jagir of Khewa Khan, who retired 
to the village of Betu, an ancestral possession, where he died at a very 
advanced age, in 1856. Maharaja Dalip Singh, in compensation for this loss 
of the Mamdot jagir , gave to Khair-ud-din Khan, in 1844, six villages near 
Kasur, worth Rs 6,000. During the latter part of the Sutlej War he fought 
on the side of the British, crossing the river with his whole family and join¬ 
ing the camp soon after the battle of Ferozeshah. During the retrench¬ 
ments that followed the deposition of Raja Lai Singh his jagir was reduced 
to Rs. 4,000, and shortly afterwards two more villages were taken away; 
the Kardars affirming that the revenue of the two remaining ones, Betu and 
Matron, was fully Rs. 4,000. At the time of the Multan outbreak, Khair- 
ud-din was at Dera Ismail Khan, under the orders of Captain Taylor. 
He was sent to Bannu to relieve Fateh Khan Tiwana, who was besieged in 
Dalipgarh; but Fateh Khan was slain and the fort reduced before he reached 
it. He was afterwards sent from Isakhel with two hundred horse and five 
hundred foot into the Pindigheb country to harass Gauhar Singh, the rebel 
Kardar of fcardar Chatar Singh, and to encourage the Attock garrison. 
He performed the duty most satisfactorily. Gauhar Singh was routed in 
two or three encounters, and was forced to fly the country ; and while the 
Sikh army remained on the left bank of the Jhelum, Khair-ud-din held his 
ground to the north of the Salt Range, In J 857, at the requisition of the 
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Chief Commissioner., he raised one hundred horsemen, and with his nephews 
proceeded to Hissar under General Van-Cortlandt. 

In this expedition Kamal-ud-din Khan, his nephew and adopted son, 
was made Risaldar, and distinguished himself highly. Khair-ud-din Khan 
also did good service at Gugera against the rebel Ahmad Khan', chief of 
the Kharals. He died in 1866, having served the British Government 
faithfully in five campaigns, proving himself a man upon whom reliance 
might be confidently placed. His jagir valued at Bs. 2,500, but now 
(owing to river action) worth only Rs. 1,800, passed in equal shares to his 
nephew Kamal-ud-din and to his son Ghulam Muhammad Khan. Kamal-ud- 
din died in 1881 and was succeeded by his eldest son. Sahib Khan, who is a 
Divisional Darbari and was formerly a member of the Local Board at Kasur. 
He and his three brothers reside at Betu and jointly hold one-half of the 
family jagir. They receive in addition an income of about Rs. 2,500 as 
proprietary dues in five villages in the Lahore and Ferozepore districts. The 
other half of the jagir is enjoyed by Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who resides 
at Naul Utar. Jiwa Khan’s descendants live at Harike NauL No members 
of the family are at present in Government service. 
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THE SADOZAI FAMILY OF LAHORE. 


SABO KHAN, 

1 . 

Five generations. 


Nawab Mnzafar Klian 
(died 1818), 


Sikandar Khan. 
Three generations. 


r— 

Nawab Sarafraz 
Khan 

(died 1851), 


1 


Zulfikar Khan 
(died 1847). 


Shah Nawaz 
Ivhan 

(died 1818). 


Hakk Nawaz 
Khan 

(died 1818). 


Four other sons, 


Nawab Abdul Three generations. 
Majid Khan, o.s.r, 

(died 1890), 




Muhammad Khan 
(died 1861). 


Muhammad 
Yusuf All Khan 
(died 1907). 


Khan Ahmad Yar Khan 
(died 1899). 

I 

f “—;—n 


Five other sons. 


Muhammad 
Akbar Khan 
(died 1903). 


Two other sons 
(dead). 


Inayatrullah Khan 
(born 1875). 

AUahdad Khan 
(born 1900). 


Abdul Ali Khan Mubarik Ali Khan Mahbub Ali Khan Akhtar Ali Khan Yakub All Khan 
(born 1887). (born 1889). (born 1891). (bom 1894). (born 1895). 


z-ud-dir 


Firoz-ud-din Khan 
(died 1855). 


Ahmad Ali Khan 
(died 1884). 


6 other sons. 


Kasim Ali Khan 
(died 1881). 

Muhammad Azam 
Ali Khan 
(born 1864). 


1 —i 
3 other sons. 


r— 

Saadat Ali 
Khan 

(born 1878). 


zaffa 


Muzauar Ali 
Khan 

(born 1882), 


Slier Ahmad 
Khan 

(born 1895). 


4 other sons. 
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alone saved him from execution. Shortly after his return to Rangpur he, 
died without issue. His brother Allalidad Khan had died a few months 
previously leaving six sons, of whom Inayat Khan, the eldest, succeeded to 
his uncle’s estate. When Muhammad Muaz-ud-din Bahadur, son of Prince 
Muhammad Muazam and grandson of Aurangzeb, arrived at Multan, on his 
way to Shikarpur and Sind, Inayat Khan joined him and fought through¬ 
out the campaign. Bakhtiar Khan, the chief Afghan rebel, submitted 
and was, on the entreaty of Inayat Khan, forgiven. 

Inayat Khan was succeeded by his eldest son Sher Muhammad Khan, 
who was almost an imbecile, and his uncle Abid Khan administered affairs 
and possessed all real power. On the death of Abid Khan great dissen¬ 
sions arose in the family. Lasnkar Khan, brother of Abid Khan, claimed 
the chiefship from his seniority, while Asghar Khan, brother of Sher 
Muhammad Khan, claimed though his father and his brother. The 
Afghans ranged themselves, soiiif on one side, some on the other; and it 
was only tho influence of Hayat Khan, the Governor, that prevented 
bloodshed. Having induced all to promise to abide by his decision, he 
appointed Zahid Khan chief. His choice was a good one, and was 
unanimously approved. 

Zahid Khan was an able man, of gentle manners and considerable 
learning. He was a great friend of Kamr-ud-din, Minister at Delhi, and 
when Nadir Shah invaded India, and the Mughal power was becoming 
weak in the distant provinces, he was summoned to Delhi and through the 
interest of Kamr-ud-din appointed Nawab of Multan, This was in 1738. 
Zahid Khan, immediately on his nomination, wrote to his son, Shakar 
Khan, to assume the Nawabship; hut Ishak Khan, the Governor in possession 
would not submit, and was only ousted after a severe Struggle. In 1747 
Ahmad Shah Durani invaded India and, after having put to flight Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the Governor of Lahore, moved down to Multan, where ho 
confirmed Zahid Khan in his appointment. This led tho Delhi Court to 
believe that Zahid Khan had betrayed them and gone over to the enemy • 
and Shah Nawaz Khan was appointed to supersede him as Governor, while 
Mir Manu, son of Warir Kamr-ud-din, was made Viceroy at Lahore. 
Zahid Khan did not at first oppose the new Governor; but during the 
Baisakhi festival a soldier in the service of Shah Nawaz Khan insulted an 
Afghan woman in a village near the city. This caused a general riot, in 
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which a relative of Diwan Lakhpat Rai lost his hand. Zahid Khan then 
assembled his Afghans and attached the forces of Shah Isawaz Khan, who 
was worsted and compelled to send to Lahore to heg assistance from ^Mir 
Mann. The Lahore Governor was the last man to give - assistance to oha-h 
Nawaz Khan, whom he hated as a rival, and sent instead a force against 
him under Kura Mai, whom he appointed his deputy at Multan and 
created a Raja. Shah Nawaz Khan met the force about forty miles from 
Multan ; but after • an engagement, which is said to have lasted several 
days, he was defeated and slain. 

Raja Kura Mai then entered Multan as Governor. He had before 
served in the province as Diwan ; and Zahid Khan, thinking it beneath his 
dignity to render obedience to the new ruler, retired to Sitpur. Kura Mai 
Was about to compel his submission by force of arms; but a new invasion of 
Ahmad Shah obliged him to proceed to Lahore, leaving Multan in the 
hands of Shahar Khan, son of Zahid Khan, Mir Manu and Kura Mai 
met the Abdafi chief, near Lahore on the 12th April, 1752 and gave him 
battle, but were defeated, and Kura Mai was slain. Mir Maim made his 
peace and was confirmed in his Viceroyalty, and under him Ali 
Muhammad Khan, an Afghan officer, was appointed' Governor of Multan. 
Zahid Khan had died in 1749, and Mason, Shakar Khan, gave over charge 
and remained on good terms with the new Governor. 

In 1757 the Mahrattas overran the Punjab. Raghoba, brother of the 
Peshwa captured Lahore, and twb Mahratta chiefs, Saleh Beg and Sanjli 
Beer were sent against'Multan, which they captured almost, without opposi¬ 
tion’ AH Muhammad Khan taking to flight. The Mahrattas, whose rule was 
most oppressive, did not remain long; and the next Governor appointed by 
Ahmad Shah was Khwaja Yakub. Ali Muhammad Khan, who had at 
first obeyed the royal order, after a little while, finding the Khwaja a 
feeble Governor, expelled him and again took ’ possession of the Nawab- 
Bilip. 

Sliakar Khan had died, and his eldest son was a man of no ability, so 
Ahmad Shah wrote to Shuja Khan, the second son of Zahid Khan, 
directing him to assume the Nawabsliip. Shuja Khan collected his 
Afghans, and Ali Muhammad having no force capable of opposing them 
submitted. Shuja Khan then became Governor, and built the fortress of 
Shujabad, twenty-three miles south of Multan. The turbulent All 
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Muhammad Khan soon took up arms against him, and Slmja Khan, -who 
had grown unpopular, was defeated and thrown into prison, while Ali 
Muhammad re-assumed the government. This proceeding irritated the 
Durani Monarch in the highest degree, and when he reached Multan in 
1767 he ordered the arrest of Ali Muhammad, who was hold enough to 
attend the Darbar. Both the offender and his son were by order of 
Ahmad Shah ripped up, and their bodies paraded on camels through the 
city, with a proclamation to the effect that this should be the fate of any 
one who should insult a Sadozai. Slmja Khan was then re-invested with tlie 
government of Multan, and Ahmad Shah left for Kabul, 

In 1771 the Sikhs, who Were becoming very powerful, and who had in 
1766 overrun the Multan country under Jhanda Singh, attacked Multan, 
and for a month and a half besieged the fort; but Jahan Khan marched 
to its relief, and compelled them to retire. After this, Haji Sharif Khan 
Sadozai was nominated Governor by Timur Shah, and Slmja Khan again 
retired to his fort of Shujabad, but when called upon to give up to 
Government all the proceeds of his zavnndari estates, he refused and 
came to an open rupture with the Governor. On this, another Haji Sharif 
Khan Taklu, otherwise known as Mirza Sharif Beg, was appointed, in 
conjunction with a merchant named Dharam Das;* and contrived to keep 
on good terms with Shuja Khan. But Abdul Karim Khan Bamazaf 
invaded Multan, and the Mirza called in the Sikhs to his assistance. 
Timur Shah, hearing that tlie Mirza had chosen allies from among his 
bitter enemies, superseded him and sent Madat Khan to fill the post. 
Sharif Beg resisted the new Governor; but Shuja Khan supported him, 
and they together besieged Sharif Beg in tlie citadel. They could not 
take it, however, and Madat Khan was recalled to Kandahar. Timur 
Sliah now directed the Bahawalpur chief to reduce the rebellious 
Governor to obedience. He accordingly marched to Multan with his 
Daudpotras accompanied by Muzaffar Khan, son of Shuja .Khan. The 
fort was besieged and taken in eighteen days; but the triumph was a 
short one. Sharif Beg had called to his assistance Sardars Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi chiefs, and they now appeared 
with a large force. They defeated the Bahawalpur troops and stormed 
the fort, which they kept for themselves. Tlie Mirza on this fled to 
Talamba, and from thence to Khairpur Tanwein, where he died not 
long afterwards, 
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The Sikhs then attacked and captured Shujabad, whither Shuja 
Khan had fled, and he only escaped with difficulty, and took refuge at 
Bahawalpur. Sardar Jhanda Singh then left Multan in charge of Diwan 
Singh (Jhaohowalia, one of his Mimldars, and returned to Amritsar. This 
was in 1772. Some time after this Shuja Khan died, and in 1777 his son, 
Muzaffar Khan, persuaded Bakawal Khan, chief of Bahawalpur, to make 
another effort to recover the city. He accordingly attacked the fort, 
and was at first successful ; but after a siege of twenty-three days was 
repulsed with loss, and Muzaffar Khan then applied for aid to Kabul, 
isaidai Madat Khan was again despatched with a considerable force, but 
he did nob reach Multan till early in the following year. Kabul politics 
had then changed, and his services were required at home, and he was 
recalled without having effected anything. Muzaffar Khan then retired 
to TJch, where he lived under the protection of the famous Makhdum 
Sahib Shaikh Hamid till 1779, when Timur Shah, King of Kabul, marched 
to .Multau with a large army, and recovered it from the Sikhs after a 
siege of forty days. The Sikhs were allowed to retire unmolested, and 
Muzaffar Khan was appointed Governor with the title of Nawab RuJcn- 
ud-Daula (Pillar of the State). The new Governor was an energetic and 
able man, and very much improved the Province during his long rule. 
He had not, however, much time to bestow ou works of peace, for from 
1779 till his death in 1818 ho was engaged in constant war. The Sikhs 
of the Bhangi Mi sal attacked him first, and then Sahib Khan Sial and 
Sardar Karam Singh Bhangi made a joint attack, which was only 
repulsed with difficulty* 

In 1790 Muzaffar Khan, leaving Multau in charge of Muhammad Khan 
Bahadurkhel, journeyed to Kabul, and remained absent for two years. 
When Zaman Shah ascended the throne Muzaffar Khan was confirmed 
in his Governorship, and in 1797, when that Prince invaded India, and 
the Sikhs lost for a time their ascendancy, .. ho drove them out of Kot 
Kamalia, which he made over to its hereditary Rais, Saadat Yar Khan 
KJharal. * 

The great enemy of Muzaffar Khan at Multan was Abd-us~Samad 
Khan, one of the Sadozai chiefs, who did all ho could to injure the 
Nawab at the Courts of.Lahore and Kabul and who was at one time ap¬ 
pointed Governor by Shah Zamau ; but at last he was defeatd* his fort 
taken and ixi^jagirs confiscated* 
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In 1802 Muzaffar Khan first saw the young chief Ranjit Singly who 
had marched towards Multan to spy out the land. The Nawab came out 
to meet him thirty miles from the city, and the chiefs, having inter¬ 
changed valuable presents, separated very good friends. Again in 1806, 
after having reduced Jhang, Ranjit Singh marched towards Multan, and 
reached Mahtain, twenty miles north of the city, when the Nawab, who 
had no wish to fight with the Sikh chief, gave him Rs. 70,000 
to retire. Ranjit Singh bestowed valuable khilats on the Nawab 
and took his departure. Ahmad Khan Sial, the chief of Jhang, who had 
just been ousted by Ranjit Singh, took refuge at Multan, and Muzaffar 
Khan gave him men and money, with which he contrived to recover 
a considerable portion of his territory, though he was unable to oust en¬ 
tirely Fateli Singh Kalianwala, the Sardar in possession. Abd-us-Samad 
Khan, the defeated Sadozai chief, who had taken refuge at Lahore, per¬ 
suaded Ranjit Singh in 1807 to attack Multan in force. The town was 
in part captured, but the fort held out against all the Sikh eSorts ; and an 
agreement was concluded, through Fateh Singh Kalianwala, by which the 
Maharaja retired on receiving a large sum of money. 

In this year Muzaffar Khan, tired of constant war, made over the 
Nawabship to hia son Sarafraz Khan, and set out on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He met with many difficulties on the journey. The Arabs, at¬ 
tracted by the splendour of his cavalcade, attacked it in great numbers, 
and were only bought off with great difficulty. Muzaffar Khan was 
absent fourteen months ; and at the close of .1808, soon after his return 
as a Haji (one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca), Mr. Elphinstono 
visited Multan on his way to the Court of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk at Pesha¬ 
war. He was hospitably received, and the Nawab wished to place him¬ 
self under British protection ; but the British Envoy had no authority to 
accept his allegiance, and Muzaffar Khan opened a correspondence with 
the Governor-Geueral in Calcutta, expressing his desire to be on good 
terms with the English. 

At the beginning of 1810 Maharaja Ranjit Singh again marched 
against Multan. He had just met Shah Shuja at Khushab, and the 
exiled monarch wished the Sikhs to take Multan and make it over to him. 
Muzaffar Khan had in 1803 repulsed an attack of the Shah’s troops, and, 
in the hope of conciliating him, had more than once offered him an 
asylum at Multan; but Shall Shuja wished to obtain the city and province 
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as his own by conquest, The Maharaja treated the weak-minded Prince 
with great respect, but, failing to obtain any money from him, determin¬ 
ed to take Multan on his own account. On the 24th February 1810 he 
arrived before the walls, and next day took possession of the city, 

The neighbouring chiefs were much alarmed at the proceedings of 
the Maharaja. Muhammad Khan, chief of Leiah and Bhakkar, paid Rs. 
1 ,20,000 as the ransom of his country, and Sadik Muhammad Khan of 
Bahawalpur offered a lakh with the same object, but it was not accepted. 
He, however, though Muzaffar Khan was his friend, was compelled to 
send five hundred horsemen as a reinforcement to the Sikhs. For some 
time the fort was bombarded without effect, and mining was then resorted 
to; but the besieged countermined with success, and blew up the battery 
of Atar Siug'h Chari, killing him with twelve men and seriously wound¬ 
ing others, among whom were Sardar Nihal Singh Atariwala and the 
young Hari Singh Nalwa. The battery was so near the fort that the 
Sikhs were unable to carry off their dead : and these were sent in by the 
besieged, the body of Atar Singh being covered with a pair of shawls. 

JDiwau Mohkam Chand was sent to reduce Shujabad; bub this fort 
was of considerable strength and could not be taken. On the 21sfc March 
a general assault was ordered ; hut the Sikhs were repulsed with great 
loss, and they now grew disheartened, for provisions had become very 
dear in the camp; Diwan Mohkam Chand was dangerously ill, and several 
leaders had been slain, while scarcely any impression had been made on 
the citadel. On the 25fch another assault was made, with the same result. 
It was necessary to raise the siege; and Ranjit Singh to his 
intense mortification, had to accept from Muzaffar Khan the terms he had 
many times rejected, namely, two and a half lakhs of rupees, twenty war 
horses, and a contingent in time of war. Having received Rs. 30,000 
in earnest of the ransom, the Maharaja retired from Multan on the 
14th of April. Seeing that his own strength was insufficient for the 
capture of Multan, Ranjit Singh addressed the Governor-General 
requesting the co-operation of British troops. His proposition was not 
well received, the more so as he proposed that the force, instead of march¬ 
ing through the Punjab, should pass through the sterile country south of 
the Sutlej. Shah Shuja even prepared for an independent attack on 
Multan, but he was wise enough to relinquish the idea, which could have 
had no chance of success. 
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The Nawab bow quarrelled with Sadik Khan of Bahawalpur, who 
had assisted Iris enemies in the late war. There was astiong pai h 111 
Bahawalpur, headed by Fateh Muhammad Gori and Ahmad Khan, 
opposed to the Khan; and those, having failed in an attempt to assassinate 
their master, took refuge in Multan territory. The Khan remonstrated 
with the Nawab for allowing them an asylum ; but Muzaffar Khan, whose 
wrath was by no means appeased, supported the rebels, and when ho saw 

• . that they were about to bo overpowered declared war against the Khan. 

He proceeded to Shujabad himself in person, and sent forward his army 
against Yakub Muhammad Khan, the Bahawalpur General. An action 
ensned, in which the Daudpotras, being the more numerous and better 
supplied with artillery, were the victors, and the Afghan force retreated 
to Shujabad. In 1811 Muzaffar Khan was engaged in conflict with 
Mehr Rajab of the Rajbana tribe, a rebellious dependant of his own. He 
defeated him and destroyed his fort, upon the site of which he built 

Firozgarh. 

In February 1816 an irregular attack was made upon Multan by the 
Sikhs. A strong force lia'd been'Bent to Bahawalpur and Multan to 
collect the tribute ; and there being some delay in Muzaffar Khan’s pay¬ 
ment, Phula Singli Akali, mad and drunk with bhang, led a storming 
party of fanatics like himself against the town, and with such impetuosity 
did they make the attack that they gained possession of some of the 
outworks of the citadel. But Fakir Azizd-u-din made due apologies; the 
•Nawab paid his tribute quicker than be would otherwise have done, and 
Sikh army proceeded towards Mankera. In. 1817 a Sikh army under 
' JDiwan Chand marched against Multan and attacked the fort, hut was 
repulsed, and retired on payment of Rs. 10,000. These attacks, 
however, were not made in earnest. The Maharaja was collecting his 
strength fora great effort; and lie had sworn that Multan, which had so 
- \ often defied him, should yet be his. Duriug the cold weather of 18.17 he 
'\waa collecting supplies and men from all quarters, and in January 
1818 an army of twenty-five thousand men under the nominal command 
of Prince Kliarak Singh, but in reality commanded by Misra Biwan 
Chand, marched from Lahore. On the way to Multan the forts of Khan- 
s.\ garh and Muzaffargarh were taken, tho city was invested and captured 
early jn February, and the bombardment of the fort commenced. The 
Nawab had a garrison of only two thousand men, and the citadel was not 
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provisioned for a siege; but he made a defence the like of which the Sikhs 
had never before seen. Till the 2nd June. the bombardment went on, and 
two large breaches had been made in the walls; for the great Bhangi gun, 
the Zam Zamci of Ahmad Shah Durani, had been brought from Lahore 
and had been four times fired with effect. More than one assault was 
made by the Sikhs, but they were repulsed on one occasion with the loss 
of one thousand eight hundred men. The gates were blown in, but the 
garrison raised behind them mounds of earth on which they fought 
hand to hand with the Sikhs. The defenders of the fort were at 
length reduced to two or three hundred fighting men, most of them of 
the tribe or family of Muzaffar Khan. The rest had’ either been 
killed, or had gone over to the enemy; for they had been heavily 
bribed to desert thoii* master, and many of them were unable to re* 
sist the teniptation. At length, on the 2nd Jur\e, an Akali, by name 
Sadhu Singh, determined to surpass what Phula Singh had done in 1816, 
rushed with a few desperate followers into an outwork of the fort and 
taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it. The Sikh forces, seeing 
this success, advanced to the assault and mounted the breach at Khizri 
Gate. Here the old Nawab, with his eight sons and all that remained of 
the garrison, stood, sword in hand, resolved to fight to the death. So 
many fell beneath the keen Afghan swords that the Sikhs drew back 
and opened fire on the little party with their matchlocks. “ Come on like 
men, 33 shouted the Afghan, u and let us fall in fair fight. 3 But this 
was an invitation the Sikhs did not care to accept. There died the white 
bearded Muzaffar Khan, scorning to accept quarter ; and there died his 
five sons, Shah Nawaz Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Azaz Khan, Hak Nawaz 
Khan and Shah Baz Khan. Zulfikar Khan, his second son, was also 
wounded severely in the face ; and the two others, Sarafraz Khan and 
Amir Beg Khan, accepted quarter and were saved. Diwan Ram Dayal 
took Sarafraz Khan upon his elephant and conducted him with all honour 
to his own tent. Lew of the garrison escaped with their lives, # and the 
whole city was given up to plunder, The fort of Shujabad was also 
reduced and five guns taken from it. After this the walls of Multan wore, 
repaired ^ and a garrison of six hundred men, under command of Sardars 
Jodh Singh Kalsia and Dal Singh Naharna, being left in the fort the 
Sikh army returned to Lahore. 

* Mr. Moorcroffc was told by Maharaja Ranjit Singh that five hundred of the garrison 
survived and received quarter. This was false. At the time of the last assault there were not 
three hundred fighting men in the fort, and most of those fell at tho breach. 
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Multan was supposed to be very wealthy; and, the share on the 
Maharaja amounting to only two lakhs of rupees, he issued an order that 
all officers and soldiers should restore their plunder, and that if any was 
found with them after a certain date the penalty would be certain death. 
This order brought in some five lakhs to the State Treasury; but the 
plunder of Multan was estimated at two millions sterling.* 

Nawab Muzaffar Khan was buried with honour by the shrine of 
Baka-ud-din with his son Shah Nawaz, The grave of Muzaffar Khan is of 
blue tiles aud it bears the following fine inscription (now nearly obli¬ 
terated) :— 

ShujV wa ibn-us Skuja’ wa Haji 
Amir-i-Multan zahe Muzaffar, 

Ba roz-i-maidan ba tegh o bazu 
Oho bamla awurd chun ghazanfar, 

Chu surkh-ru shud ba sue jannat 

Baguft Rizwan ‘Biya Muzaffar. 5 (I A. H. 1233.) 

Of which the following (though missing some of the points of the original) 
may be given as a translation :— 

The brave, son of the brave, and Haji, 

Amir of Multan, 0 brave Muzaffar 

In the day of battle—with am and sword— 

How lion-like was his onslaught. 

When, with face aflame, he set out for Paradise. 

The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ‘Come, 0 Muzaffar. 5 

Sarafraz Khan, his eldest son, had been for some years Nawab, his father 
having procured the confirmation of Ms succession from the Kabul Court. 
He was carried prisoner to Lahore by Diwan Chand, and was well received 
by the Maharaja, who gave him a jagir at Sharokpur and Naulakha, after¬ 
wards commuted to a cash pension. Zulfikar Khan also received a pension. 
Sarafraz Khan was at first rigorously guarded in Lahore ; but when the 
Maharaja’s power was secure in Multan he was allowed perfect freedom, 
and was always treated with respect and friendship by Ranjit Singh. In 
1848 Ms influence was useful to the British Government in inducing the 
Multani Pathans to abandon the cause of Mul Raj which, however, they 

* Many are the stories told about the loot of Multan, ft never brought happiness or good 
fortune to the possessors, who were killed m battle, or died childless or in poyerty. s 
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did not want much pressing to do. At annexation the Nawab bad a jagit 
of Rsi 1,100, the village of Chamusa and a cash pension of Rs. 14,720. 
The pension was maintained for his life, and thejagir was to descend to 
his son Firoz-ud-din Khan. Sarafraz Khan died on the 12th March 1851, 
leaving eight sons and seven daughters, and firoz-ud-din Khan in 1855. 
The jagir accordingly lapsed to Government. 

Abdul Majid Khan was the only son of Shah Nawaz Khan. His 
mother was a Bamazai lady, a daughter of Abdul Karim. Khan, some time 
Governor of the Derajat, and brother of Wazir Shah Wali Khan, Minister 
of Ahmad Shah Durani. Abdul Majid Khan was much respected in Lahore, 
where he was a member of the Municipal Committee and an Honorary 
Magistrate. He was a man of considerable learning and was well versed in 
medicine. He was created a Nawab by the Supreme Government in 1864, 
and in 1869 became a Fellow of the Punjab University, being also for several 
years Yice-President of the Lahore Municipal Committee. In 1877 he was 
given the honorary rank of Assistant Commissioner, and. the Companion¬ 
ship of the Star of India was conferred on him in 1887. Nawab Abdul 
Majid Khan throughout his whole career proved himself a loyal subject 
of the British Government. He was a fast friend of Baja Randhir Singh, 
grandfather of the present ruler of Kapurthala, in whose State he held 
office for a short time, his services being of great value during the pro¬ 
tracted illness of the late Raja lvharak Singh. He was for many years 
the recipient of an annual allowance of Rs. 3,600 from the Kapurthala 
Darbar. Nawab Abdul Majid Khan died in 1890, leaving no issue. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, son of Nawab Sarafraz Khan, died in 1884. He 
had been in receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,200 from the British 
Government; and the Kapurthala State made him an allowance 
of Rs. 480 per annum. He was a half owner with his grand-nephew 
Azam Ali Khan in some well-plots in the village of Baghbanpura, near 
Lahore, nominally set apart as a rrmafi for the maintenance of his father’s 
tomb j and he held over three hundred bighas in the village of Chaura, 
tahsil Sharakpur, Lahore. Ahmad Ali Khan’s two sons, Saadat Ali Khan 
and Muzaffar Ali Khan, were educated at the Aitchison College. The 
former is a candidate for the post of Naib-tahsildar, and the latter is 
employed in the office of the Commissioner of the Lahore Division. Amir 
Baz Khan, brother of Sarafraz Khan, was a pensioner of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, who made him an allowance of Rs. 1,800 per annum, His 
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son, Muhammad AH Klian, who died in 1883, was allowed a similar sum 
by the Nawab. 

Of the sons of Zulfikar Khan, Muhammad Jahangir Khan, who had 
been in receipt of a pension of Us. 1,620^ died in J 831 • He was for some 
years a member of the Lahore Municipal Committee. Khan Ahmad Yar 
Khan was a Naib-tahsiidar in the Lahore Division. His second wife was 
a nieco of the late Amir Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul. He was in 
receipt of an allowance of Rs. 1,000 per annum from the Amirs 
of Kabul down to 1875, when it ceased in consequence of his taking* 
service under the British Government. He enjoyed a family pension of 
Rs. 1,440 per annum and was a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1903. 
His grandson, Inayat-ullah Khan, is Sheriff of the Commissioner of 
Lahore, and enjoys a pension of Rs. 600 per annum. 

Of Firoz-ud-din Khan’s sons, Kasim Ali took service as a Risaldar in 
the Bahawalpur State. He had a pension of Rs. 1,200 from Government. 
He died in 1881. His brother Haalmm Khan was also a servant of the 
Bahawalpur Nawab, aud a pensioner of the British Government. He 
died in 1887. Muhammad Azam Ali Khan, son of KasinLAli, is the 
senior representative of the elder branch of the family, and may therefore 
be regarded as its head. 

The family has kept up its connection with the Bahawalpur Nawabs, 
and several of the descendants of Zulfikar Khan and Hak Nawaz Khan 
are employes or pensioners of the State. 

Mention may be here made of Nur Muhammad Khan of Multan, 
Divisional Darbari and representative of the Kbizar Khel branch. His 
father, Mubazar-ud-din, died in 1886. The only jagir now enjoyed by the 
family is a small grant in Taraf Jemail, Multan, held in perpetuity. 
Nur Muhammad Khan’s uncle, Bahram Khan, had a jagir from Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Rs. 1,200, which was reduced by one half at annexation. 
He served for some years as tahsildar, and behaved loyally in 1858 when 
the Sepoy Regiments mutinied at Multan. He ultimately took up his 
abode at Mecca, and died there in 1878. The cash inam enjoyed by him 
for Mutiny services was continued to his three sons. 
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SARDAR JHANDA SINGH MALWAI. 


MAL SINGH. 

S. Dhana Singh 
(died 1843), 

I 


8. Jhanda Singh 
(born 1890), 


S, Bacliafcar Singh 
(died 1840). f 

S. Kir pal Singh 
(died 1859). 

S, Sarup Singh 
(died 1904). 


S. Hukam Singh 
(died 1846), 


Fatah Singh 
(born 1693). 


Sardar Jhanda Singh is descended from a respectable Manjha Jat 
family, formerly resident at Moran Kalan in the Nabba territory. Mai 
Singh, the first of the family to become a Sikh, is (stated to have left 
Nabha about 1760 for the Punjab, where he entered the service of Sar- 
dai Charat Singh Snkarcliakia as a. sowar, and was killed after some years 
in the Dhani campaign. His son Dhana Singh, about the year 1800, 
enlisted in the force of Sardar Fateh Singh ICalianwala as a trooper, 
and soon rose in the favour of that chief, obtaining an independent com¬ 
mand. He fought in the Kalian svala contingent in the' Bhatti and Kasur 
campaigns. On the death of Sardar Fateh Singh at Narayangarh in 
1807, Dhana Singh entered the service of the Maharaja, who gave him 
ajagir at Bilasor, near Tarn Taran, worth Rs. 2,000. He was one of the 
agents sent by Ranjit Singh to Wazir Fateh Khan of Kabul to arrange 
the interview which took place between them at Jhelum on the 1st 
December 1812. About this time Dhana Singh received the jagir of 
Talagang in the Jhelum district, worth Rs. 33,000. In the campaign of 
1810 against lateh Khan of Sahiwal, he recei ved a wound in the face; and 
in July 1813 he fought in the battle of Attack, when Fateh Khan 
Barakzai was defeated by Diwau Mohkam Chand. Ho accompanied the 
detachment of Ram Dayal and Dal Singh Naharna in the first unsuccessful 
expedition against Kashmir, and received in a skirmish a sword-cut on .<■ 
the arm. The Sardar fought gallantly at the siege of Multan in 181$. ' * 
and was one of the foremost in the assault. The jewelled sword and 
shield of Nawab Muzaffar Khan fell into his hands, and were brought by 
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him to the Maharaja, who gave him &jagir worth Es. 5,GOO, which was 
soon exchanged for another near Talagang. 

In 1819 he served in the second Kashmir expedition, and in 1821 
at the siege of Mankera, whore he was again wounded. At this time 
Dhana Singh was much favoured by the Maharaja, and there were few 
Sardars whose influence was greater, or whose advice was more regarded. 
He was present at the capture of Jahangira and at the battle of Tori in 
1823, and continued for some time in the Peshawar district under 
the command of Sardar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia and Prince 
Kharak Singh. Bachatar Singh, eldest son of Sardar Dhana Singh, 
entered the army about 1827, and his first service was at Bahawal- 
pur, where he was sent to receive the tribute, fn 1823 Dhana 
Singh accompanied the force sent to seize Kangra, when Eaja Anrodh 
Ohand fled across the Sutlej to avoid an alliance with Eaja Dhian Singh, 
Minister at Lahore. When Peshawar was occupied by the Sikhs 
in force, Bachatar Singh was sent to Shabkadar, where a new canton¬ 
ment liad been laid out and a fort built by Sardar Chatar Singh Atari- 
wala. He was stationed there when the Afghan army attacked that post 
and the fort of Jamrud in April 1837. Dhana Singhh eard of the defeat 
of the Sikh army and the death of Hari Singh Nalwa as ho was march¬ 
ing to Peshawar. He was ordered to join the relieving force of Eaja 
Dhian Singh, which advanced with all haste to the assistance of the army, 
which was surrounded by the Afghans and reduced to the last extremity. 

In January 1889 Sardars Bachatar Singh and Hukam Singh were 
sent with the Sikh force escorting Sbafiaada Timur, son of Shah Shuja, 
to Peshawar; and a few months later Hukam Singh returned to Lahore 
with Prince Nao Nihal Singh, who started for the capital immediately 
he received news of the death of his grandfather Ranjit Singh. 

In 1841, after Maharaja Slier Singh had ascended the throne, Hukam 
Singh was sent with Budh Singh Malal to Kulu to bring into Lahore 
Sardars Lehna Singh and Kabar Singh Sindhanwalia as prisoners. This 
duty he performed, and received an increase to his jagirs of Es. 8,000 
and a grant of Es. 2,000 from the Kashmir customs. Bachatar Singh 
died in 1840, and his father, Dhana Singh, in May 1843. The death of 
the latter wp the cause of some ill-feeling on the part of the Sikh 
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Government towards the British, in the following manner The native 
village of Dhana Singh was, as has been already stated, Moran in the 
Nabha territory. After the Multan Campaign, when lie was in high 
power with Ranjit Singh, he begged that Moran might be obtained for 
him in jagir. The Maharaja accordingly applied to the Raja of Nabha, 
who, in May 1819, made him a grant of the village in exchange for 
certain villages which the Maharaja gave to the sister of the Nabha 
chief for her life. Ranjit Singh, on obtaining Moran, gave it m jagir to 
gardi# Dhana Singh, who held it till Iris death, and, although residing 
himself at Court, kept there his family and much of his property. The 
Raja of Nabha had for some time before Dhana Singh’s death desired to 
resume the village ,• for the Sardar never obeyed his orders or tendered 
him any allegiance ; but the British authorities, who had a regard for the 
fine old chief, interposed in his behalf. But when Dhana Singh died, 
Raja Davendra Singh of Nabha, armed with a letter admitting his 
right from Sir George Clerk, and a letter from Maharaja Kharak Singh 
permitting him to resume the village, marched troops against it and took 
possession by force, killing and wounding some of the Malwai retainers 
and seizing the property of Hukam Singh, the son of the deceased Sardar. 
Hukatn Singh loudly protested against this treatment; hut before any 
action had been taken by either Government in the matter, Maharaja 
Sher Singh was assassinated, and every one at Lahore was too busy in 
looking after his own interests to .remember the village of Moran. 

When, however, tranquillity had been restored, the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment made a demand for the restoration of Moran, an estate given by 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha to Ranjit Singh. To the British anthor- 
ities this was a new view of the matter. General Ochterlony, Sir George 
Clerk and Colonel Richmond had never known that the village had been 
given to tbe Maharaja, but imagined that it had been a jagir grant from 
Nabha to Dhana Singh. The grant to Lahore was in itself invalid, for 
a dependent State had no power to transfer a village to an independent 
one without the consent of the Paramount Power. The letter, too, which 
the Raja of Nabha stated he had received from Maharaja Kharak Singh 
allowing him to resume the village, turned out to be no more than a copy 
of a copy. The weak-minded Maharaja may have drafted such a letter, and 
the Raja may have obtained, through seeret influence, a copyof it, but Raja 
Plrian Singh, the Minister at Lahore, had never sanctioned it, audits authen- 
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ticifcy was doubtful in the extreme. The result was that Moran was re¬ 
stored neither to the Lahore State nor to Huh am Singh ; and the Raj a of 
Nabha received the sharpest reprimand for his unstraightfor ward conduct. 

This incident would have been unworthy of so much notice in this place, 
had not the decision of the British Government irritated, in no small degree, 
the Sikh nation. There can be no possible doubt but that the conduct 
of the British Government was,just and necessary; but the Sikhs were 
at this time in a feverish and excited state. Every precaution, which the 
lawlessness of the Sikh army forced upon the British, they considered as 
hostile to themselves; and the refusal to make overtire village of Moran 
to Lahore, although its first transfer was clandestine and invalid, they 
considered as a deliberate insult. 

To the other jagirs of his father Hukam Singh succeeded, and with 
the grants of Maharaja Sher Singh, personal to himself, his estates 
amounted to Rs. 75,000 per annum. He was present in the garden of 
Shah Bilawal when the Maharaja was assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, 
and in the subsequent struggle was severely wounded in the shoulder. 

Little is known of Hukam Singh during the two following years, when 
he appears to have lived a retired life. He was killed at the battle of 
Sobraon in February 1846, and soon after his death Raja Lai Singh re¬ 
duced the jagirs to Rs. 25,000, which were continued to Sardar Kirpal 
Singh, subject to the service of sixty horse. 

Kirpal Singh was with Raja Sher Singh at Multan in 1848. When 
the Raja's force rebelled, Kirpal Singh separated himself from it, and 
with a few of his sowars came into the camp of Major Edwardes, with 
whom he had previously served in Bannu, His personal jagir of Rs. 11,000, 
was on annexation confirmed to him for life, and a new jagir of Rs. 5,000, 
for loyalty at Multan, granted in perpetuity. T Insjagi/r was subject to the 
payment of a pension,of Rs. 1,500 per annum to Chand Kaur, widow of 
Sardar Hukam Singh. This lady died in 1863. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh enlisted sepoys and showed himself well affect¬ 
ed to Government in 1857, and received a khilat of Rs. 500 and a aanad 
of approbation. He died in 1859, leaving an only son, Sarup Singh, who 
was educated at the Lahore Government School, to succeed him, Sarup 
Singh died in 1904 leaving two sons, Jhanda Singh and Fateh Singh, who 
have inherited his jagir and property in equal shares. The jagir held 
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by Sarup Singh, which, descended to his children, yields Rs* 6,318 per 
annum. It includes the revenues of eleven Tillages in the tahsils of 
Sharakpur, Chunian and Lahore, Sarup Singh also owned some lands in 
the village of Bhikawal, Lahore and Nur Manabad in Ferozepore. 

The total income arising from the estate including jagir, lands, gar- 
dens and house property is about Rs. 19,500. The widow of Sardar 
Kirpal Singli received an allowanoe of Rs. 1,200 per annum until her 
death in 1892, and Sarup Singh’s widow draws Rs. 150 per mensem from 
the Court of Wards, under whose management the estate now is. Jhanda 
Singh, the elder brother, is being educated at the Khalsa College, Amrit¬ 
sar, and Fateh Singh, the younger, at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
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ANUP SINGH THEPURIA, 

S. MILKA SINGH 
.(died 1804). 

Two generations, 

8. Fateh Singli 
(died 1886). 

_i___ ^ 

• s Sher Singh * Dhian Singh Kohr Singh 
(died 1900). (born 1884). (born 1880), 

| r 1 i 

Asur p Singh Rajendra Singh. 

*(born 1878), 

Gurdayal Singh 
; ; (1)0X11 1908). 

Sardar Milka Singli was one o£ the moat powerful of the Sikh chiefs 
who lived, during the latter half of the eighteenth century. His native 
place was Kaleke near Kasur ; but leaving this ho founded the village 
of Thepur (Lahore district) and took possession of Narwar, Jandhir, 
t)aien and other villages, some in the neighbourhood of r l hepur j others 
in the Gujranwala and Gujrat districts. Not content with these pos¬ 
sessions, he marched to the northward and seized Rawalpindi, then an 
insignificant place inhabited by Rawal mendicants, Milka Singh per- 
ceived how admirably Rawalpindi was situated, and fixed his head¬ 
quarters there, building new houses and in some measure fortifying the 
town. Rawalpindi was at this time an undesirable possession. It was 
on the highway into India, exposed to the attacks of Afghan invade is, 
and the surrounding country was held by fierce and warlike tribes. 
But Milka Singh held his own. He conquered a tract of country around 
Rawalpindi worth three lakhs a year; and even the tribes of Hazara had 
respect for his name and power. He had adopted the cognomen of The- 
puria, from the village ho had founded; but in the north he was known 
as Milka Singh Pindiwala, and this name still belongs to the family* 

* He died in 1804. Ran jit Singh, whom Milka Singh had joined in 
several expeditions, did not feel strong enough to seize the estates of 
his old friend, whom he used to call Bafta or grandfather, and was com¬ 
pelled to confirm them to Jiwan Singh, his only son. Of this Sardar 
there is little to record. He fought during the first Kashmir campaign 
of 1814, and died the^next year, 
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Anand Singh, the eldest of Jiwan Singh’s three sons, succeeded to a 
portion of his father’s jagir. The Maharaja resumed Rs. 2,92,000, and left 
only Rs. 8,000 of the old estate, granting, new jagirs to the value of 
Rs. 42,000 in the Ferozepore district near Zafarwal, subject to the service 
of one hundred horsemen. Earn Singh, who survived his father only one 
year, had a jagir assigned to him in Hazara, and Gurmukh Singh re¬ 
ceived Sultani and Kalri, worth Es. 2,000, in the Gurdaspur district. 
The force which Sardars Milka Singh and Jiwan Singh had kept up was 
transferred to the service of the State and placed under Sardar Afar 
Singh, Sindhanwalia, bearing the name of the Dera Pindiwala, and Gut- 
nmkh Singh received an appointment in it. In December 1840, shortly 
after General Ventura had taken the fort of Kainlagarh in Mandi, the 
people of Kulu rose in revolt, cut off and annihilated four companies of 
the Pindivvala, and killed Gurmukh Singh who was in command. Anand 
Singh died in 1831, His only'son, Fateh Singh, was then a boy of eight 
years of age, and in 1836 the Maharaja reduced his jagir to Es. 13,000, 
subject to the service of twenty horse. The villages which were left were 
ten in number;—Thepur, Kila Sardar Daloki and Kaleke in the Lahore 
district; Kehli and Raja Tal ia Amritsar; Loli, Loliri and Duni in 
Sialkot; and Kasoki and Samobalain Gujranwala. On the annexation of 
the Punjab, the personal jagir of Fateh Singh, worth Es. 3,000, was con¬ 
firmed to him for life, one quarter to descend to his sons. Rs, 5,100 were 
also confirmed to the two widows of Anand Singh and the widows of 
Gurmukh Singh and Jiwan Singh. On the death of these ladies their jagir 
holdings were resumed* 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1886. One-fourth of tho jagir has been 
continued to his three sons, Sher Singh, Dhian Singh and Kehr Singh, 
Since the death of Sardar Sher Singh, who was a Divisional Darbari, in 
1900, the family has bad no representative in Darbars. Anup Singh and 
Kehr Singh received direct commissions as Jamadars and are serving in 
the 11th Lancers, Dhian Singh is a Naib-tahsildar, and is at present 
employed in the Gurdaspur Settlement, 
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PlWAN OHAND. 


055 


Misra Hup Lai 
(died 1865). 


Misra Beli 
Ram 

(died 1843). 


r 

Misra 
Ram Das 
{.died 1892). 


I 

Rai Bahadur 
Misra Megh 
Raj 

(died 1864). 
Three generations, 

V 

1 


Ram Kishan 
(died 18-13). 


-1 

Sukh Raj 
(died 1842)„ 


Sundar Das 
(died 1894). 

i_ 


i 

Thakur 

Das 

(died 1879) 

I 

i_ 


r 


Khurram 

Rai Kesho Das Ram Kishan Das 
(died 1855). (born 1867). Labhaya (died 1888). 

tborn 1876). 




KishaiT Das 
(died 1856), 


i I 

Mahesh Das Misra Sawan 
(died 1882). Mai 

(died 19Q4). 


Gobind Ram 
(born 1838). 


Bishan Das 
(died 1899). 


Kirpa Ram 
(died 1861). 


Isliwar Das 
(died 1903). 


"i 


Misra Bisham bar 
Das 

(born 1864). 


Vishva Nath 
(born 1895). 


Lachhman Das Gauri Shankar 
^died 1905). (died 1884) 

I , 

Jagan Nath 
(died 1904). 

Ram Nath, 


) 

Ram Labhaya 
(born 1863). 

3 sons. 


r 

Mathra Das 
(born 1856), 


Raghu Nath 
(born 1881). 


—i 
2 other sons. 


Hari Chand 
(born 1860). 

Manohar Lai 
(born 1906). 


Salig Rani 
(died 1901), 

Balik Ham 
(born 1890), 


The family of Misra Bishambar Das is of the Brahman caste, and came 
originally from mauza Dalvval in the Jhelum district. Diwan Chand came 
with his sons to Lahore about the year 1809, and through the interest of his 
ncle Basti Ram, who was the Treasurer of Ranjit Singh and held by him in 
great esteem, obtained a jagir of Es. 1,000 for himself at Kahun, Jhelum, 
and places at Court for his two eldest sons, Rup Lai and Beli Ram, who were 
made assistants to their great-uncle in the Treasury. Beli Ram soon be¬ 
came a great favourite with the Maharaja, and on the death of Basti Ram 
in 1816 was appointed his successor, in spite of the opposition and ill-will 
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of the Minister Eaja Milan Singh, who wished JasaMisM,* a protegA of 
his own, and father of Lai Singh (afterwards Raja), to obtain the vacant 
post of Toshakhania, or Treasurer, Misra Megh Raj received about the 
same time charge of the treasure in the Gobindgarh fort at Amritsar, and 
he held this office during the remainder of the Maharajahs reign. In 1826 
Ram Kish an entered the Maharajahs service, and was made Chamberlain to 
Ranjit Singh, who always treated him with special kindness. 

In 1832 Misra Hup Lai was appointed Nazim or Governor of the Jixl- 
lundur Doab, This rich district had been ever since its first conquest by 
Ranjit Singh entrusted to Diwan Mohfcam Chand, Moth Ram his son, and 
Kirpa Ram his grandson. In 1831, when Diwan Moti Ram was recalled, 
Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-dinj a follower of Diwan Kirpa Rain, and a tyran¬ 
nical and grasping man, was sent as Governor of Hoshiarpur and the 
neighbouring districts. The people of the Doab complained so bitterly of 
his oppression that in 1832 he was recalled, and Misra Rup Lai sent in 
his place. The new Governor was of a very different character from his 
predecessor. Possessing considerable wealth himself lie had no inducement 
to oppress the, people, and being connected with a Jullundur family he had 
an interest in the prosperity of the district. His assessment was so light 
and equitable that, even in the famine year of 1833, there were very few 
unpaid balances. He would never accept the smallest present, and kept 
a close watch upon the conduct of his subordinates. It is refreshing, 
among the many Sikh Governors, who have considered the people under 
them as created for their private profit, to meet with a man like "Misra Rup 
Lai, upright and just, whose name is remembered to this day by the people 
with respect and affection. Rup Lai held the Jullundur "Governorship till 
1839, when, some months after the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, he 
was recalled, and the old oppressor of the Doab, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, 
restored. Prince Nao Nihal Singh, indignant with Misra Beli Ram for 
having supported his father's favourite Chet Singh, threw him and 
his brothers into prison, where they remained six months till, at the 
intercession of Maharaja Khar ale Singh, they were released., Beli Ram was 
a zealous supporter of Prince Slier Singh who, when he ascended the throne, 
restored the Misra to his old post of Toshalzhania . Rup Lai he made 
Governor of Kalanaur and the lands of the Lahore State south of the Sutlej, 

* ^ a9a ^ sra was tat employed by BastiBam as a writer on five rupees a month in tlie 
Treasury, lie gradually ^ rose in the department, and the post of custodian of the Kashmir 
treasury, which Dhiaix Singh procured for him, attached him to the Dogra party. 
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with orders to resume the fort and domain of Bhartpur from Jamadar 
Klrashhal Singh. Misra Megh Raj returned to Gobindgarh as Treasurer. 
Beli Ram was much in the confidence of Maharaja Slier Singh and, in 
conjunction with his friend Bhai Gurmukli Singh, tried to form a party at 
Lahore against Raja Dhian Singh, the obnoxious Dogra Minister. His 
intrigues cost him his life; for when Raja, Hira Singh succeeded his 
murdered father as Minister, one of his first acts was to arrest Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, Beli Ram and his brothers. Misra Megh Raj and Rup Lai 
were placed in charge of Misra Lai Singh, their old enemy; and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, Beli Ram and Ram Kishan were made over to Shaikh 
Imam-ud-din Khan, who imprisoned them in the stables attached to his house. 
For a long time their fate was uncertain ; but it at length transpired that all 
three were secretly murdered by the Shaikh, acting under Raja Hira Singh’s 
order, Rup Lai and Megh Raj, more fortunate, remained in confinement 
till the fall of Raja Hira Singh in December 1844, when they were released, 
and Rup Lai was made by the Minister Jawahir Singh Governor of Jasrota. 
The sons of Beli Ram, who escaped to Ludhiana at the time of their father’s 
arrest, remained under British protection till 1845, when they returned to 
the Punjab. 

Rup Lai was at Jasrota in 1846 when that country was made over to 
Raja Gulab Singh by the Treaty of the 16th March. The Raja vehemently 
accused him of treason in not yielding up the hill forests in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty. He was accordingly removed by the Darhar from 
Jasrota and placed in charge of Rhotas and Jhelum and was there when the 
rebellion broke out. He joined Sardar Chatar Singh’s camp through 
compulsion, he himself asserted ; but his sympathies were certainly with the 
insurgents, and there is every reason to believe that he supplied them with 
money. His sons also left Lahore at this critical time and joined their 
father. For this conduct his jagirs and property in Lahore were confiscated, 
He died in September 1865, upwards of eighty years of age, at Dalwal in 
the Jhelum district. His son Sawan Mai was a Risaldar in the 1 st Sikh 
Cavalry, and afterwards in the Xlth Bengal Lancers. He served with great 
credit in Oudh during the Mutiny, being present at the final capture of 
Lucknow, and also in the China campaign of 1860 and the Umbeyla 
campaign of 1863. He earned the Order of Merit and the Order of British 
India, ""in 1861 he received ajagir of Re. 400, of which one-half was to 
descend to his heirs for one generation. The revenue of these iagir lands 
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(situated in the villages of tlaloh, Kara Dogra and Yatipur in the Lahore 
tahsil) afterwards rose in value to Rs. 8i 7 per annum. He was also granted 
one thousand ghuvmos of land in tahsil Hafizabad, Gnjranwala, on payment 
of a na&rana of Rs. ,2,750. As'eldest surviving.son of the late Misra Kup 
Lai he was regarded'as the leading member of the family and held-a seat 
in Durbars. * One of'his sons, Bish^n .Das, was for a short time a Dafadar 
in 'Mn father's regiment, but ^pre-deceased his father in 1899. Misra 
Bishambar Das, Sawati Mai's only, surviving grandson, has succeeded to 
his grandfather's jagir and other property, and is now-looked on as the 
head of the family. 

Misra Sundar Das, who was for two years Keeper of the Privy Puree 
to Maharaja Dalip Singh, received after annexation a donation of Rs. 1,000, 
his jagir of Rs. 1,500, which was a recent grant of Raja Lai Singh, being 
resumed. He was a Provincial Darbari and died in 1894. His son, Kesho 
Das, is employed in the Punjab Secretariat. 

Misra Mahesh Dag, elder brother of Sawan Ma-I, was for some 
years a Naib-tahsildar, and died ^childless at Lahore in 1882. Gobind 
Ram, his younger brother, was the District Treasurer of Shahpur and 
Gujrat. He resigned owing to defalcations on the part of his agent, all of 
which he made good. He was afterwards granted five squares of land on the 
Jhelum Canal Gobind Ram's eldest son, Matlira Das, is head clerk in the 
English Office of the Deputy Commissioner, Shahpur, and his younger son, 
Hari Chand, is in the Police. His grandson, Raghu Nath, is a Naib-tahsildar 
in the Gujrat district. 

Misra Ram Das, the eldest son of Beli Ram, was also on the Provincial 
Darbar List and enjoyed a life pension of Rs. 2,000 per annum. He died 
in 1892. His brother, Thakur Das, was Government Treasurer for the 
districts of Rawalpindi, Jheliim, Givjranwala, Lahore, Aniritsar, Sialkot and 
Gurdaspur. He held a jagir valued. at Rs. 1^387, which passed to his 
three sons on his death in 1879. s The eldest, Lachhinan Das, held the 
Treasuries of Rawalpindi-^nd Jhelunt- until 1882. He and his brother Ram 
I^abhaya held in lease a<plot of (inland imChak Kot Miana, 

tahsil Bhera, Shahpur) and Lachhinan Das ovrte^in addition five squares 
of land in the Chenab Colony. He died inU&OS 'and his share in his 
father's jagir wag resumed. The share of Thakur Das's son, Garni Shankar, 
in the'joint family jagir was resumed at his death in 1884, A pension 
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of Rs. 1,387, granted to Misrani Gulab Devi, widow of Beli Earn, was 
in like manner resumed in 1875. Misrani Begam, the second widow of 
Beli Bam, enjoyed a similar pension until lier death in 1890. 

Misra Megh Raj was after the Sutlej campaign appointed Treasurer to 
the Darbar, and on the occasion of a visit of the Governor-General 
to Lahore lie received the title of Rai Bahadur. In 1849 he was appointed 
Treasurer of the Lahore Division, a post which he held till his death on 
the 1st August 1864, Misra Megh Raj was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate in 1862j and there were few in Lahore more deservedly 
respected. At the time of his death he was in enjoyment of jagirs to 
the value of Rs. 3,825, of which Rs. 405 has descended to his grandson, 
Lachhmi Narayan. 
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GURBAKHSH SINGH POVINDIA. 


KARAM SINGH. 

Sarclar Gulab Singh 
(died 1854). 

r 


Ala Singh 
(died 1854), 


Lehna Singh 
(died 185d), 


r 


Kishan Singh Hardit Singh Gopal Singh 
(died 1887). (alias Ghulam (dead). 
Muhi-ud-din) 

(dead). 


Ishwar Singh 
(dead). 


Mnhamad Said 
(born 1888). 


Ahmad Said 
(born 1896). 


L 


r— 

Bucket Singh 
(dead). 




Atnar Singh 
(dead). 


Gorbakhsh 

Singh. 


Harnara Singh 
(died 1907), 


Balwant Singh 
(died 1902), 


Karam Singh and his three brothers were among the Sikhs who overran 
and took possession of the JullundnrDoabin the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. They secured an estate at Saranpur worth Rs. 8,000, which they 
held during their lifetime. All the brothers, with the exception of Karam 
Singh, died without issue, and in 1806, soon after Gulab Singh had succeed¬ 
ed t"o the estate, Ranjit Singli conquered the plain country of the Doab, and 
Gulab Singh retired to his native village of Povind. He then entered 
Ran jit Singh’s service, and received this village in j&gir, with the rank of 
Adjutant. He served with distinction under Misra Biwan Chand at Nurpur 
and in Kashmir, and on the termination of the latter campaign was made 
Commandant and received the village of Sidliu in jagir. After the capture 
of Multan in 1818 lie was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and did such 
good service the next year at Mankera, that he received the granted. 
Akbarpur, near Gugera, worth Rs. 500, with an elephant and valuable 
khilats. Gulab Singh was stationed at Peshawar for some yeais, and toug 
in most of the battles against Ali Akbar Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan. 
In the first Peshawar campaign he discovered a ford on the Indus, and led 
his troops over in the van of the army, to Ranjit Singh’s great satisfaction. 
In 1826 he received command of three infantry and two cavalry regi¬ 
ments, with a troop of horse artillery /and the same year his son Ala Singli 
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entered the service and was made Commandant under his father, with an 
independent jagir. In 1839, when the regular army wag first formed into 
brigades, Gulab Singh was made General, and held his rank and brigade 
throughout the following reign of Kharak Singhs 

In 1837 Gulab Singh was sent to Gujranwala with orders to confiscate 
the property of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, who bad been killed at Peshawar, 
and whose four sons were fighting about the succession. He drove Arjun 
Singh and Punjab Singh out of their fortified house ; threatened to hang 
the former, and took possession of all the property and estates. Arjun Singh 
determined on revenge ; and when Sher Singh became king, and everyone 
had license to avenge his real or fancied wrongs, he attacked and burnt 
Povind, where Gulab Singh resided. The General, fearing for his life, fled 
to Jammu, where he remained for some time under the protection of Raja 
Gulab Singh, till the Maharaja, by advice of Dhian Singh, recalled him 
and placed him in command of the contingent which was to support the 
British army during the Kabul campaign. He accompanied Colonel Law¬ 
rence to Kabul; and his services and knowledge of the country were of con¬ 
siderable value. Raja Hira Singh, whose family had always befriended 
Gulab Singh, gave him, on the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, new jagirs 
to the value of Rs. 7,625 ; and Colonel Ala Singh received new allowances, 
in jagirs and cash, to the value of Rs. 2,000. 

Gulab Singh took no part in the Sutlej campaign, his troops remaining 
in Lahore to protect the Mahara ja ; and in April 1847 he was, at the recom¬ 
mendation of the Resident, appointed Governor of Peshawar and, being at 
this timR the senior General, placed in command of all the troops at that 
station. The elevation of Gulab Singh to this important post was a great 
source of gratification to the Kbalsa army, for the brave old man was much 
loved and respected by the troops. He was created a Sardar; and in a 
Darbar held at Lahore on the 26th November 1847 received the honorary 
title of Bahadur. Sardar Gulab Singh fulfilled the duties of his new 
appointment with ability and judgment; and when the Multan rebellion 
broke out be gave bis most cordial assistance to Major G. Lawrence, then 
in charge at Peshawar, in preserving the peace of the district. For six 
months, while the insurrectionary movement was spreading more and more 
widely over the country, the influence of Gulab Singh and his son and 
deputy, Colonel Ala Singh, kept the excited Sikh soldiery to their allegiance j 
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but when Sardar Chatar Singh approached Peshawar the troops could no 
longer be restrained anti broke into open mutiny. Major Lawrence held his 
post till all was hopelessly lost, and then retired toKohat. Gulab Singh and 
Ala Singh would have accompanied him, but the General was too infirm to 
more quickly; and it was finally decided that he should retire to the fort of 
Sharnirgarb, where he might make terms with the rebels. But this 
gallant officer refused any terms that would compromise his honour. Both 
he and his son remained loyal; and the Sikh army, finding that they could 
not be seduced by bribes or terrified by threats, kept them under restraint 
till the close of the campaign, when the victory of the British restored 
them to liberty. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, the whole of Sardar Gnlab Singh’s 
persona] jagirs, to the value of Rs. 17,500, wore confirmed to him for life, as 
were those of his two sons, Ala Singh and Lehna Singh, worth Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 1,050 respectively. Gulab Singh and Ala Singh died in 1854 and 
Lehna Singh in 1858. The descendants of Ala Singh held neither jagi ns 
nor pensions. 

In 1857 Hari Singh, a servant of the late Sardar, gave information to 
Government that Rs. 55,000 would be found buried in a house which had 
belonged to Gulab Singh, and on search being made the money was found 
and placed in the Treasury. It was claimed by Nand Kaur, the widow of 
Gulab Singh, and the widows of Lehna Singh, who obtained a decree for 
the interest of the money in equal shares. This money afterwards passed to 
Kishan Singh, who squandered it. Kishan Singh was a Viceregal Darbari 
and died in 1887. His son Suchet Singh served for a short time in the 
11th Lancers, and afterwards lived in comparative obscurity in Povind 
of which village he was Zaildar and Lambardar until his death. Gurbakhsh 
Singh, third and only surviving son of Kishan Singh, has succeeded his 
brother as Zaildar and Lambardar and may be regarded as the head of the 
family. 

The property left by Sardar Gulab Singh has descended to Gurbakhsh 
Singh and to Muhammad Said and Ahmad Said, sons of Hardit Singh 
{alias Ghulam Muhi-ud-din). These three are the only surviving male 
members of the family, which is at present of little local importance. 
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PANDIT RADHA NATH. 



Pandit Hari Earn. 


Diwan Shankar Nath 
(died 1876). 


r 


Prem Nath 
(died 1886). 


Pandit Shoo Nath 


(died 1907). 


D warka N ath Kashi N ath 
(died 1888). (died 1874), 


Bashesliar Nath Gopi Nath 


(dead), (died 1870) 


Pandit Radha 
- Nath 
(born 1877) 

(adopted j his father 
was Sheo Nath 
above). 

A daughter 
(bom 1894), 

The ancestors of Pandit Radha Nath were inhabitants of Kashmir. The 
first to leave his native country was Lai Chand Kaul who emigrated to Delhi 
during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan and entered the service of 
Ali Mardan Khan, the accomplished Minister of the Mughal Prince. There 
he acquired considerable wealth, and after some years returned to Kashmir. 
His success induced several others of the family to follow his example; 
and among the emigrants was Raghunath Kaul, who settled at Fyzabad, 
where a son, Hari Ram, was born to him. Ho then'took service with the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, and became Mir Munshi of Colonel Louis Burquien, 
one of the French officers in the Mahratta army, His son Hari Ram 
worked under him till the overthrow of the Mahratta power threw both 
father and son on the world. Hari Ram soon after this was invited to 
Lahore by a relative, Diwan Ganga Ram, who. had taken service with 
Ranjit Singh in 1813, and had risen to offices of trust and profit. He 
accepted the invitation and, being a ready writer, was placed in charge 
of the Di wan's office. In 1817 he was attached as Munshi to the person 
of the Maharaja, and in 1818 held the same office with Kharak Singh, 
the heir-apparent, whose jagir accounts he kept. 

Shankar Nath, horn at Delhi in 1805, was brought to Lahore by his 
father in 1820 and placed in Prince Kharak Singh's Treasury office, He 
was afterwards transferred to the Central Record office, in which he 
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remained till tlie annexation of the Punjab. His connection with Raja 
Dina Nath, whose sister he had married, gave Pandit Shankar 
Nath much influence ; and he was besides known for ability and 
unimpeachable honesty. During the time of the Residency, from 1846 to 
1849, Shankar Nath was largely and confidentially employed by British 
officers, Messrs. Bowring, Cocks, Wedderburn and Major Macgregor; and 
all have borne witness to the value of his services and to his high charac¬ 
ter, Being chief munshi of Raja Dina Nath's office, a large amount of 
revenue work was made over to him, and he himself disposed of upwards 
of eight thousand cases. Till 1849 Shankar Nath held jagirs to the value of 
Ra. 6,500, besides cash allowances, Rs. 1,360 andRs. 2,412, for his establish¬ 
ment* The jagirs situated in Shekhupura and Gujrat were resumed, and 
a pension of Rs. 2,620 was assigned to him for life. In 1862 Shankar 
Nath was appointed Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. In this office he 
gave great satisfaction by his impartiality and activity. He possessed 
great knowledge of Hindu Law, and in intricate cases of custom, inheritance 
and religion his opinion was sought with confidence by the English Magis¬ 
trates of Lahore. In January 1865 he was created a Diwan by the 
Supreme Government. He was for many years a Member of the Municipal 
Committee. Ho died in 1876, regretted by all classes, and was succeeded 
as head of the family by his son Prem Nath, mm of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner's Court, Lahore. In recognition of the Diwan 3 s loyal and faithful 
services, a grant was made in 1880 to Prem Nath of one thousand acres 
in Rakk Bhail Bhuckoke in the Chunian tahsil of the Lahore district, upon 
favourable rates for a term of twenty years. Prem Nath here founded the 
village of Prem Nagar. It lies within four miles of Raiwind junction on 
the North-Western Railway. Prem Nath retired on pension in 1884 after 
thirty years' service, and died in 1886. He was a Provincial Darbari. 
His eldest son Dwarka Nath was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, but 
survived his father only two years. After his death Pandit Sheo Natli, 
second son of Diwan Shankar ’Nath, was regarded as the head of the 
family. He was for thirty-five years in the service of the Maharaja of 
Jammu, and died in 1907 while acting as Sub-Registrar of Jammu. The 
State has granted a pension to his widow in recognition of his good services. 

Pandit Radha Nath, son of Sheo Nath and adopted son of Dwarka 
Nath, is the only surviving male member of the family. He acquired 
proprietary rights in the village of Prem Nagar in 1905 by a payment to 
Government of Rs. 50,000, He has no seat in Darbar. 
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THE MORAL FAMILY, 



SONDA SINGH (dead). 

I 


Thakur Singh. 


Our Sinngh 
(died 1839). 


f 

Knazan 

Singh 

(dead). 


Gyan 

Singh 

(dead). 


t 

Jiwan Singh. 

Kaban Singh 
(died 1841). 


Mana Singh 

(died 1884). 


Budha Singh 
(dead). 


Sundar Singh 
<bom 1831). 

I 

2 sons. 


Balwant 

Singh. 


Jawand Singh 

(died 1840). 

I 

Bela Singh Gurnmkh 
(died 1846). Singh 
1 ' (died 1844). 

Snrjan Singh 
(died 1864). 

I__ 


r — 

Jodh Singh 

Mukadam Singh 

I 

Four generations. 


-1 

Knsir Singh. 
1 


Nedh Singh Nidhan Singh. 

Five generations. 


r 


n 


r 


"i 


-1 

i i 1 

Chatar Singh Faujdar Singh Indar Singh 
(alias Fateh Din) (dead). (dead), 

(born 1848). | 

| Two generations. 


n j 1 . i 1 Narayan Singh 

~®dar Singh Sawal Singh Gnrdit Singh (died 1900) 
(died 1893). (bom 1832). (dead). 

i I 

Two generations. Bakhshish Singh. 


'I 


Partab Singh 
(alias Bashir 
Ahmad Khan) 
(born 1852). 

Muhammad Hafiz- 
idlah (bom 1892). 


Labh Singh 
(alias Muham¬ 
mad Umar) 
(born 1855). 




Karam Uahi Barkat AH Akbar Ali 
(bom 1881) (bom 1884).(bom 1906). 


i 


f ; i ^ 

Sardar Baj Singh Shah Beg Hari Singh 
Teja Singh j Singh (dead). J 
(alias Abdur Gnlab { Sartaj Singh 

ftahman, Khan Singh Richpal Singh (bom 1906). 
Bahadur), (dead), (bom 1903). 


Saad-ullah 

(dead). 


Habib-ullah 
(born 1889). 


Karamat-ullah 
^bom 1899). 


Harnam Singh 
(born 1883). 


Arjun Singh 
(bom 1889), 


n 


j i i 

Jamii-ullah Amir-ullah. FaMr-ullah. 

J j j 

Majid-ullah Azmat-ullah Inayat-ullah 

(born 1899), (bom 1905). (bom 1903). 


Nirr Wall Muhammad. 

Muhammad, 


03 

o 

o* 
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The Mokal family, of the Sindhn Jat caste, rose to considerable power 
during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Even among the Sikh nobility 
.the family is considered a new one, and it was more by their strength and 
prowess in battle than by their cleverness that its members gained lands 
and wealth. 

Sonda Singh was a Jat villager, father of seven sons, of whom only the 
genealogy of two is hero given, a-s the descendants of these alone became 
distinguished. His only daughter, Kauran, he married to Sardar Lai Singh, 
a Jagirdar in the vicinity of Pakpattan, who took his brothers-in-law into 
his service, and they rode behind Mm in all his marauding expeditions 
till their sister, jealous for the influence of her husband, induced him to 
turn them adrift. Jawand Singh with his cousins came to Lahore and 
entered the service of Ranjit Singh. For some time they remained 
unnoticed; but at the bloody battle of Baisah, fought near Attock in July 
1813 by Diwan Mohkam Chand against the .Afghan Wazir, the cousins, 
six of whom were engaged in the fight, were so conspicuous for bravery and 
strength that the Maharaja gave them the^agrir of Rangilpur, worth Rs. 
2,500, and to Jawand Singh, who had specially distinguished himself, five 
villages in the Gujrat district, valued at Rs. 30,000, subject to the service 
of one hundred and fifty sowars ; and his brothers were placed under his 
command. In 1818 he served at Multan, and the next year in Kashmir, 
where he was severely wounded in the side by a spear. For this wound he 
received an assignment of Bs. 2,500 per annum out of the Kashmir 
revenue. The family jagir atone time reached Rs. 1,35,000, including 
Rs. 2,000 from the estate of their inhospitable connection Sardar Lai 
Singh, 

After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839, and of Jawand 
Singh in 1840, the jagirs of the Mokal family remained intact; those 
which had been specially assigned to Jawand Singh descending to his two 
sons, Bela Singh and Gurmukh Singh, for the estate had been divided in 
1836. Their contingent of two hundred and fifty horsemen was however 
raised to three hundred, and the brothers were placed under the command 
of Prince Nao Nihal Singh. They did not get on well together ; the elder 
suspecting the younger of a desire to obtain not only the larger portion of 
the jagir , but the Sardarship itself. Raja Hira Singh was Minister at the 
time; and on a nazrana, of Rs. 20,000 being paid by Sardar Bela Singh he 
confirmed him in the chiefehip and jagir } which Gurmukh Singh took so 
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much to heart that he died of vexation shortly afterwards, in 1844, When 
the first Punjab War broke out, Sardars Bela Singh and Surjan Singh 
with two hundred horsemen joined the army, and formed part of the 
detachment which advanced to Mudki and Ferozeshah. They were both 
present at Sobraon ; and Bela Singh, severely wounded in the battle, was 
drowned in the Sutlej in the vain attempt to ford the river after the bridge 
of boats had been broken down. Bor several days his servants searched 
for his body, but it was never found. When Raja Lai Singh was confirmed 
as Minister at Lahore, nearly half of Sardar Bela Singh’s jagirs were 
resumed; hut there was still left to Surjan Singh estates worth Rs. 63,800, 
of which Rs. 49,800 were subject to the service of one hundred and sixty- 
three sowars. Surjan Singh enjoyed this estate up to 1849, when, having 
with his cousin Khamn Singh joined the national party, it was resumed, 
with the exception of Rangilpur, Worth Rs. 1,000, which had been assigned 
on the death of Sardar Grurmukh Singh as a provision for his widow and 
daughter. This was upheld to the widow Ind Kaur. Khazan Singh 
received a pension of Rs. 450, and Mukadam Singh one of Rs. 72. Sardar 
Surjan Singh’s pension of' Rs. 1,200 lapsed at his death in March 1864. 
His son Ohatar Singh, who succeeded him as chief lambardar, embraced 
the Muhammadan faith in 1879 and changed his name to that of 
Fateh Din. He has three sons by a Muhammadan wife. 

In 1858 Mana Singh was made a Risaldar in the Banda Military 
Police, in which he remained till 1861. In September 1859 he distinguished 
himself by the manner in which he led his troop against very superior 
numbers of the enemy, and on this occasion he was wounded in the head, 
and his horse was wounded under him j but he mounted a fresh horse, and 
was again foremost in the fight and the pursuit. In 1861, when he was 
discharged on the reduction of the Police force, he was made Zaildar or 
Honorary Police Magistrate of twenty-eight villages in the neighbourhood of 
Mokal; and in 1862 he received a grant of 720 acres of waste land in 
Rakh Mudki near Chunian. Mana Singh died in 1884 and his son 
Narayan Singh succeeded him as Zaildar and lambardar, dying in 
1900. His other two eons, Partab Singh and Labh Singh, became 
Muhammadans. The former, who owns about 2,200 acres of land in the 
Lahore and Hisaar districts as well as a grant of 560 acres on the Chenab 
Canal, is now known as Bashir Ahmad Khan, He was in the Punjab 
Irrigation Department, and retired as a Deputy Collector after thirty years’ 
service on a pension of Rs. 200 per mensem. He is the author of several 
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Urdu books on agriculture and of a history of the Mokal family. Labh 
Singh is now known as Muhammad Umar and is a Zaildar , Godar Singh 
was Kisaldar in Hodsou’s Horse, in which regiment he served with credit 
for over two years. He was discharged when iiis troop was disbanded in 
March 1860. When the Chinese War broke out, Godar Singh volunteered 
his services, but there was no vacancy in Fane’s Horse at the time, and they 
were declined. He received a grant of fifty acres of land in Itakh 
Mudki at the same time as his cousin Mama Singh. He was Zaildar of 
Thata Jalolci, Chunian, Lahore. On Mana Singh’s death he was granted 
his seat in Divisional Darbars and being the head of the senior branch was 
looked on as the head of the family. He died in 1893. His son Teja 
Singh also changed his religion and is now called Abdur Rahman. He 
is a Deputy Collector in tlieJPnnjab Irrigation Department, in which he 
has served for over thirty years. In 1907 he was granted the title of 
Khan Bahadur in recognition of his long and approved service and general 
integrity. He owns 268 acres of land in Mokal and other villages, and as 
the representative of the elder'branch may now be regarded as head of the 
family. His eldest son, Jamil-ullah, is in the Irrigation Department. His 
third son, Fakir-ullah, b.a., is a Naib-tahsildar. Mukadam Singh, was also 
a Risaldar, and on his retirement received a grant of 100 acres of land and 
was appointed a Zaildar of Sultanki in the Lahore district. Both his sons 
are dead. One of them, Kishan Singh, was a daffadar in the 11th Bengal 


Lancers. 


Bndlia Singh, the brother of Mana Singh, was a daffadar in the Banda 
Police, which he left in 1861 when the force was reduced. His son Sundar 

Singh in addition to other landed property, holds a grant of 11 squares of 

land on the Chenab Colony. The family reside at Mokal in the Lahore 
district. They hold half the village in proprietary right, besides three shares 
in Kila Jaswant Singh, and considerable land in Sultanki. The Sikh and 
Muhammadan members o f the family are not on good terms. 
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PANDIT BAL KISH AN KAUL,* 


869 


MADPIO KAUL* 

22 generations* 

Har kaui 
! 

33al Kaul 
I 

Lai Kaul 
(died 1849). 

Baja Pandit Suraj Kaul, o.i.b. 
(died 1901). 


Pandit Bah Kishan Kaul 
(poitN 1866), 


Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
(born 1869). 


r 


■> 


r 




Rai Sahib, Diwan 
Day a Kishan Kaul 
(born 1872). 


Avatar Kishan Sri Kishan Sheo Kishan Mahendra Kishan Raiendra Kishan 

Kaul Kaul Kaul Kaul , Kaul 

(born 1891). (born 1897). (born 1892). (born 1915). (born 189*). 

Pandit Bal Kishan Kaul ia the head of a family which claims to be one 
of the oldest Brahman families of Kashmir. B is grandfather, Pandit Lai 
Kaul, was confirmed by 'Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the enjoyment of a j ia.gir 
of the annual value of Rs. 17,000, situated in Kashmir, which had been 
conferred on his ancestors by the Mughal Emperors and continued to them 
by the Kabul Amirs. Pandit Lai Kaul married the only daughter and 
heiress of Pandit Prakash Kakru, who was joint Governor of Kashmir during 
the rule of the Kabul dynasty. He sent his son-in-law, according to the 
custom of the time, to Kabul as surety for his own good behaviour, and there 
Pandit Lai Kaul acted as one of the Amir’s ministers. After Prakash 
Kakru’s death, Lai Kaul came to Lahore and entered Ranjit Singh’s service. 
He accompanied Misra Diwan Ohand’s expedition to Kashmir in 1819 when 
that country was reduced by the Maharaja’s forces. After this he was for 
three years employed as Governor of Multan, and was subsequently appointed 
to the command of the cavalry regiment known as the Pindiwala Dera, 
which he led in many engagements, the last being the battle of Sobraon. 
On the annexation of the Punjab in 1848 he was granted a life-pension, 
which for a time he enjoyed together with the jag ir in Kashmir. The latter 
was, however, resumed with other jagirs by Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1849, 
the year of Pandit Lai Kaul’s death. 


' Hot included ia former editions. 
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Pandit Sura] K&ttl was only sixteen years old when his father died, but 
Sir John Lawrence interested himself in the boy and found him a place in 
the office of the Board of Administration. His first important appointment 
was that of Superintendent of the office of the Commissioner of Rawalpindi, 
From this he rose to be Tahsildar and subsequently Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. In 1883 he was sent as Political Assistant to Baluohistan, 
where he did excellent service in connection with the development of the 
city and cantonment of Quetta In recognition of his good work in Baluchi¬ 
stan he was given the title of Rai Bahadur and a grant of five hundred 
acres of waste land in the Khangah Dogran tahsil of Grujranwala, rent-free 
for ten years. This grant is still in the possession of the family. At a 
later date Pandit Sura] Kaul was made a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. In 1888 his services were lent to the Kashmir State, 
where he worked as Financial Minister and Revenue Member of 
Council till his retirement in 1896. In 1897 he was appointed an 
additional member of the Governor-General’s Legislative Council, and 
two years later was nominated to the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
.1901 ho was granted the title of Raja as a personal distiuction. He died 
in December of the same year at the age of sixty-eight. 

Raja Suraj Kaul left three sons, all of whom have risen to distinction. 
The eldest, Pandit Bal Kishan Kaul, is an Assistant Surgeon of the first 
grade and Lecturer on Medicine, Materia Medica and Hygiene at the Lahore 
Medical College. The second son. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, m.a., was 
appointed an Extra Assistant Commissioner on probation in 1890 and 
confirmed in 1892. He was Settlement. Officer of Muzaffargarh from 1898 to 
1903, and of Mianwali from 1903 to 1908. He has lately been promoted to 
the rank of Deputy Commissioner. Diwan Daya Kishan Kaul, the youngest 
son, is Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Kashmir, ancl has been granted 
the title of Diwan by the Maharaja and that of Rai Sahib by the 
Government of India 

The family is wealthy and much respected. It owns considerable 
landed property in addition to the grant of five hundred acres in Khangah 
Dogran, which now forms part of the Chenab Colony. Among other items 
may be mentioned: —A village measuring eleven hundred acres in Gujran- 
wala, another measuring three hundred acres in Shahpur, and six hundred 
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acres in a third village in Lyallpur; house-property and land in Lahore 
valued at about two lakhs of rupees ; house-property at Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Sangla and Sillanwali; and in Kashmir nine villages covering an area of 
about two thousand acres, besides gardens and houses in Srinagar. The 
family also owns a small amount of land in the Jammu and Bahawalpur 
States 
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FATEHYAB SINGH, alias JIWAN SINGH, PADHANIA 

H1RA SINGH. 

Talok, 

Sukha Singh 
(died 1803), 


Chanda Singh. 


Mit Singh, 

I 

S. Jwala Singh 
(died 1835). 

I 

S. Hardit Singh 
(died 18t>0), 

I 

Sadhu Singh 
(died 1868). 


Sahib Singh. 


GandaSingh. 

I 

Bam Singh, 

I 

Kahan Singh. 


S. Atma Singh 
(died 1897). 


Kir pa Singh 
(bom 1827). 


Fatbiiyab Singh Three 

{alias Jiwan Singh), generations. 


Badan Singh 
(died 1875). 

Three 

generations. 


Sardul Qingh 
(horn 1896). 


Kartat Singh 
(born 1907). 


One of the principal Jat families of the Manjha is the Sindhu, and to 
this family Jiwan Singh belongs. Its founder, Sindhn, appears to have 
been of Rajput origin, but during the thirteenth century emigrated from 
Ghazni in Afghanistan to the Manjha, where he settled with his family. 
How his ancestors became first resident in Afghanistan is uncertain ; but 
in all probability they were among the numerous Hindu captives that 
Sultan Mahmud carried away with him after his Indian expeditions, a 
large colony of whom he planted in his new and beautiful capital of 
Ghazni, Some of the Sindhu Jats assert that it was Ghazni in Southern 
India from which their ancestor emigrated ; but this story is improbable 
and is entirely unsupported by proof. 

Ohanga, the thirteenth in descent from Sindhu, was an influential 
Ghaudhri, and founded, some fifteen miles south-east of Lahore, the village 
of Padhana where the family still resides. He was the chief of the .thirty 
Jat Chaudhris and headmen who went on a mission to the Emperor Akbar 
to arrange the marriage of that monarch with a daughter of Mir Mita 
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Dhariwal, a Zamindar of Dowla Kangra, near Wadni, in the Ferozepore 
district. The Emperor first saw the girl, who was very beautiful, at her 
village well. She had a pitcher of water on her head, yet contrived to 
place her foot upon the rope of a refractory and runaway heifer and hold 
it captive till its owner came up. Akbar was so delighted with this feat 
of strength and skill that he wished to marry her ; but her father de¬ 
clined the honour, without the consent of his caste. He assembled a 
committee of seventy-one lambardars and Qhaudhris, thirty.five Jats and 
thirty-six Rajputs, to decide the question, The Rajputs considered the 
alliance disgraceful; but the Jats, with Ghanga at their head, approved 
of it, and the marriage took place accordingly.' Akbar rewarded the 
thirty-five with lands and honours ; and these were the ancevstors of all the 
Jat families in the Punjab of any consideration ; so much so, that the 
chief Jat families are called painti, thirty-five, and the chief Rajput 
families chati , thirty-six, at the present day. Change, who from his 
antecedents might be expected to have been among ' the chati , was, on 
the contrary, found in the ranks of the Jats. His family had been so long 
Jat cultivators that their Rajput prejudices had died away. He was a 
man of considerable influence, and his son succeeded to his power ; but 
his grandson, Dibawas, during the reign of Jahangir, was degraded from 
the office of Chaudhri for murder. 

When the Sikhs rose to power, Sukha Singh, who was then the 
representative of the family, with his two sons, Mit Singh and Sahib 
Singh, joined the popular faith. Mit Singh entered the service of Sardar 
Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, and Sahib Singh that of Sardar Gujar Singh 
of Lahore. From the Sukarchakia leader Mit Singh received an estate 
worth Rs. 12,000 and on Mahan Singh’s death he followed the fortunes of 
the young Ranjit Singh, and was with him at the capture of Lahore in 
1799. He later accompanied the Kasur expedition and re#e high in 
favour with his master, who gave him many valuable estates. Jii 1814 
he was in command of the rear-guard of the army during its retreat from 
Kashmir. The tribes came down in force, and handled Mit Singh's 
division very severely and wounded the Sardar himself mortally. Rapjit 
Singh was much grieved at his loss, and swore to befriend his son Jwala 
Singh, to whom, accordingly, all his fathers possessions were confirmed ; 
and in addition he received a new jagir worth Rs. 1/25,000 at Haripur 
Groler in Kangra, 
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Sardar Jwala. Singh was a brave and an able man. He was present 
at the capture of Multan in 1818, and distinguished himself at Mankera, 
Tori, Kot Kapura and Kashmir ; and on one occasion, being in charge of 
the Attock fort, he gallantly held out, with a few hundred horsemen, 
against the whole Afghan army. In 1829 he was struck by paralysis j 
and though he lived till 1835 he was no longer able to serve in the field or 
to attend at Darbar. His illness is said to have been brought on in the 
following manner. The troops occupying the Kangra fort had mutinied $ 
and the Maharaja sent Jwala Singh, who was very popular with the army, 
to induce them to return to their duty. The fort was too strong to reduce* 
and Jwala Singh was compelled to confine himself to arguments ; and, at 
length, on solemn promises of full pardon, persuaded the mutineers to, 
submit. But the Maharaja cared nothing for the pledged word of Jwala 
Singh. He put the ringleaders to death, and fined and degraded the 
other mutineers. This conduct so mortified Jwala Singh, who considered 
his honour lost, that it brought on the illness from which he never 
recovered. 

There is no one of the Sikh Sardars whose name is more renowned for 
generosity and munificence than Jwala Singh. The young daughter of his 
cousin, Kahan Singh, who had died in very embarrassed circumstances, 
Jwala Singh adopted as his own. He gave her a large dowry, and is said 
to have spent upwards of a lakh of rupees upon her marriage. At the 
commencement of his last illness he distributed an equally large sum of 
money among the fakirs and Brahmans. Nor was he less liberal to 
strangers than to his own family, as the following story will show. When 
Prince Sher Singh had failed so signally in his administration of Kashmir, 
the Maharaja looked about for victims upon whom to avenge the failure. 
Among others, the principal agent of the Prince, Diwan Baisakha Singh 
Chamyariwala, was ordered to Lahore. His accounts were declared 
fraudulent, and he was fined Rs. 1,25,000 without enquiry into the proofs 
against him. There is no doubt the fine was deserved, for at that time 
Kashmir was considered by the Sikh officials as a sheep-fold under the 
protection of the wolves. But the Diwan proclaimed that he was unable 
to pay the fine. The Maharaja ordered him to be flogged until he should 
discover where his wealth was concealed. The unhappy wretch was 
dragged out of the presence, past the Deorhi or ante-ohamber, where were 
seated Raja Dhian Singh, Jwala Singh and many other chiefs* When 
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Diwan Baisakha Singh saw them, he implored their intercession with the 
Maharaja, and threw himself before them, crying out “ I am your cow. 
Save me I ” But no one took the slightest notice of him, except Sardar 
Jwala Singh, He listened to the whole story, and then had the courage 
to go before the Maharaja and beg for the remission of the punishment, 
offering himself to pay the whole fine. Ranjit Singh consented and, 
being utterly without the power of appreciating a noble and magnanimous 
action, recovered the fine to the last rupee from Jwala Singh, whom, as 
might have been supposed, the Diwan forgot ever to pay. As another 
instance of bis generosity, it ma,y be mentioned that in his ancestral 
village of Padhana he never took rent or revenue from any of his own, the 
Sindhu tribe. 

On the death of Jwala Singh, the Maharaja resumed the larger por¬ 
tion of his jcogir, for Hardit Singh, the SardarVonly son, was of weak 
intellect • and although he used to attend at Court, yet he was unable to 
hold any independent command, He, however, retained estates worth 
Rs. 27,425, subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. In 1848 this 
contingent was in Hazara with Sardar Chatar Singh Atariwala when ha 
rebelled. Most of the men remained true to Government, and on the 
annexation of the Punjab, Hardit Singh and his mother were allowed to 
retain an estate worth Rs. 9,000 per annum. 

In 1860 Hardit Singh died, leaving one son, Sadhu Singh, who died 
at the age of fifteen years while still a student in the Lahore College. 
On Sadliu Singh’s death Sardar Attna Singh, son of Kahan Singh, was 
recognised as head of the family. He lived at Padhana and was an Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate with jurisdiction in fifty-two villages. He was created a 
Sardar and given a Sanad under the hand of the Viceroy. The jagir 
allowances in the family ceased on Hardit Singh’s death ; but the Sardar 
had proprietary rights in four villages and was in flourishing circumstances. 
He died in 1897 and was succeeded by his only son, Jiwan Singh, also 
called Fatehyab Singh, who is an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, nephew of Sardar Atma Singh, a Naib-tahsildar, 
died in 1882. His son, Harnand Singh, married a daughter of the late 
Sardar Aj it Singh Atariwala of Amritsar. The family have been fortu¬ 
nate in securing good alliances for their sons and daughters by marriage. 
They have thus become connected with some of the beet houses in the 
Manjha, 
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JfAHAR CHANP. 

Piwan Gurbakliah Eat 

Piwan Thakur Pas 
(died 1794). 


Piwan Devi Das 
(died 1830), 

Shankar Das 
(died 1858). 


Kishan Das 
(died 1847). 

I 

Ear Sahai 
(died 1861), 


Piwan Bha« 
wani Pas 
(died 1834), 


Lala Narayan Pas Rajkaur. 
(died 1846). 


Hakim Rai 
(born 1834). 


Sukha 

Hand, 


Lala Ramji Das 
(dead), 

I 

Gopal Pas 
(bom 1834). 

Lachhman Das. 


3 sons. 


—''i 

Lala Ram Pas 
(died 1867). 

f- 1 T 


Sri Chanel 

(born 1882).__ 

f ~ i 

Piwan Hukam Shankar Pas 
Ohand (died 1877). 
(died 1869). | 

Tara Chand 
Bishambar Pas (died 1907), 
(died 1880). j 

j*-y-->| 

Arjun Pas Raghunath Ram Saran 
(born 1864). Pas 

I (born 1879). 


Jawahir Mai Hira Nartd 
(died 1878). (died 1854). 

Hanak Chand 
(died 1879). 

I 

Two eons. 


Ganga Bishan 

(died 1868). 
1' 


r 


r 




m ., J a i • Maya Das Hand Lal Rn,tan Chand 
lnkota banai /riAnrh ik&.n 


(died 1906). 


(dead), (boen 1831). (bom 1849). 


~Y 


Pas. 


Mahesh Das 
(born 1878). 


Ear Gopal 
(bom 1897). 


Ganesh Pas 
(born 1884). 


—^ 

Guru Das 
(bom 1899). 


Daulat Ham 
(born 1903). 


Ram Sahai 
(born 1907). 


Gurbakhsh Rai was the first of this family to rise to any eminence. 
He was the Diwan, or Minister, of Nawab Nasir Khan, the ruler Of Kabul 
and Peshawar, and possessed great influence. His son, Thakur Das, was 
Diwan to Haji Ata Khan, son-in-law of Shah Wali Khan, chief Minister 
of Ahmad Shah, the celebrated Durani chief. On the death of the Haji, 
Thakur Das entered the service of Ahmad Shah, who made him Diwan Khas, 
oi' Privy Counsellor, and gave him charge of the seal of state. His wealth 
and power were considerable, and his style of living was princely. He 
accompanied Ahmad Shah on his first expedition to India in 1747, and after 
the capture and sack of Multan received the grant of a valuable jagir in the 
Jullundur Doab, Timur Shah succeeded his father in 1773, and during hi$ 
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reign of twenty years Thakur Das continued to fill tlie office of Diwan. He 
served Shah Zaman during the first year of his troublous reign, and died 
at an advanced age in 1794 

Bhawani Das, the third son of Thakur Das, was a Revenue officer of 
high standing under Shah Shuja. He was chiefly employed in collecting 
the customs of Multan and the Derajat; and in 1808, disgusted at the 
manner in which he was treated by the Kabul Court, he determined to try 
and obtain service with Ranjit Singh, and accordingly set off for Lahore, 
forgetting, it is asserted, to pay into the Treasury the revenue that ho had 
collected. He was well received by the Lahore chief who, surrounded by 
illiterate soldiers, was much in want of some able man, with a reputation as 
a financier, to keep his accounts. At this time there was no State Treasury 
or regular system of accounts at Lahore. The revenue, which amounted to 
about thirty lakhs of rupees, was managed by the Amritsar banker, 
Rama Nand, who held the octroi of Amritsar and farmed the salt mines of 
Pind Dadan Khan, Bhawani Das soon effected a great improvement. He 
established a pay office for the troops and a finance office, of both of which 
he was mad© the head. 

Devi Das, his elder brother, joined him at Lahore towards the end of 
1809, He had been in the service of Wazir Sher Muhammad, the son of 
Wazir Shah Wali Khan, Minister of Ahmad Shah. After the assassination 
of his master he remained for some time in concealment, as he feared the 
same fate; but at length, effecting his escape, he set out for Lucknow, 
where his family had been promised an asylum. But his route lay through 
Lahore; and on his arrival there the persuasions of Ranjit Singh and the 
high position of his brother induced him to remain. He was associate 
with Bhawani Das in the Finance Department, neither being subordinate to 
the other, and they always got on well together. Devi Das was a man of 
as great ability and of far greater integrity than his brother, but he never 
became so prominent, as he was of a retiring disposition. 

After the cession of the fort of Kangra to Ranjit Singh by Sanaa? 
Chand in 1810, and the reduction of the hill chiefs, Bhawani Das was sent 
to collect the tribute from the Rajas of Mandi and Suket. In 1816 he was 
made chief Diwan to Prince Kharak Singh, and was employed to reduce the 
country of the Ramgarhia Sardars about Amritsar and. Gurdaspur, The 
next year he wad sent to Jammu to bring the district into order and to 
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make it over to Gulab Singh, who had just received the title of Baja. He 
was present at the siege of Multan and shared in the Peshawar and 
Yusolzai campaigns. But, although the appointments filled by Bbawani 
Das were many and lucrative, his chief work was as head of the Finance 
Department. On one occasion he fell into deep disgrace. He had quarrelled 
with Misra Beli Ram, the Treasurer, who accused him to the Maharaja of 
embezzlement. The charge was considered proved; and Ranjit Singh, in 
his passion, struck Bbawani Das in open Darbar with his sheathed sword 
and fined him a lakh of rupees.* The Diwan was then banished to a hill 
appointment; but his services were too valuable to be lost, and he was 
recalled after a few months. He remained Minister of Finance till his death 
in 1834. when he was succeeded by Lala Dina Nath. Devi Das died four 
years earlier in 1830. 

Hukam Chand, the eldest son of Bhawani Das, was appointed a 
Daftari, or office-keeper, on the establishment of Prince Kharak Singh 
in 1836, and the next year was made Kardar of Satgarha on Rs. 100 
per mensem; aud he managed his district with tolerable ability. In 1840 
he was sent to Bannu, under the order of Raja Sachet Singh, in one oi the 
many expeditions to collect the revenue by force of arms. He received the 
title of Diwan from Maharaja Sher Singh. In 1847-48 he was ordered to 
accompany Lieutenant Edwardes to Bannn. He remained under that officer 
till the Multan war broke out; and his assistance in the settlement of the 
Trans-Indus districts was most valuable. He accompanied the British army 
to Multan, where he behaved very well. Before annexation he was in 
receipt of Rs. 6,700 per annum, and in 1850 was allowed to retain a jagir of 
Ha. 2,300 m the Pakpattan district and a pension of Rs. 1,300 a year. In 
1 »55 be was made Tahsildar of Pasrur in the Sialkot district; bat he did 
not give satisfaction to the authorities, and in IS58 was permitted to resign. 
He died in 18l9. His son Bishambar Das, a Munsif of the Rawalpindi 
district, died sonless, in 1880. His nephew Tara Chand was a Deputy 
Inspector of Police. Trikota Sahai, another nephew, was Superintendent 
of the Deputy Commissioner’s Vernacular office, Hazara, and subsequently 
reader in the Mir Munshis office of the Punjab Secretariat. He served on 
the political staff of the Black Mountain Expedition of 1891, and received a 
reward of Rs. 30') from Government for the good work do ne by him on that 

’»7t is commonly believed that this fine was paid by the generous Sardar Jwala Singh 
Padhania who was a great friend of Bhawani Das ; but Diwan Hukam Chand used to deny 
the story. 
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occasion. On his retirement in 1902 he was given three squares of land in 
the Jiielum Canal Colony. He died in 1906. The jagir in the Montgomery 
district was resumed on the death ot' Diwan Hukam Chand, 

Shankar Das, brother of Diwan Hukam Chand, was a Munshi in his 
father's office. He and his brother Ganga Bishan each enjoyed a pension of 
Rs. 240. 

Lala Narayan Das, fourth son of Thakur Das, was successively Kardar 
of Amritsar, Kangra, Jammu and Jaswan. In 1825 he was made office- 
keeper of the Moti Mandar Treasury under Misra Beli Bain, and later 
obtained the Karclarshlp of Lahore, which he held till 1833. In 1888 he 
retired to Kabul, where he obtained a military command, and soon after 
died. His son and grandson remained in Afghanistan. 

Raj Kanr came to Lahore with his brother Devi Das, and after the 
capture'of Mankera was made Kardar of the district; Sardar Fateh S mg i 
Man holding the military command. He acted for his brother Bhawam 
Das, when that officer was on duty m Kashmir m k !9. 

On the death of Lala Bam Das in 1867 his allowance of Rs. 1,200 was 
resumed, and in lieu a pension of Rs 240 was sanct.oned for Ins son Jawahir 
Mai who died in 1878. Jawahir Mai’s nephew, Maya Das was for a short 
time’ in the service of the Maharaja of Indore as a personal attendant, 
Nand Lai, brother of Maya Das, may be considered as the present head 
of the family. He was a record-keeper in the Chief Court, Lahore, but has 
now retired and is living in Amritsar. 

Arjun Das, Raghunatji Das, and Ram Saran Das, the sons of Tara Chand, 
are joint owners with Mahesh Das and Ganesh Das, the sons of Tnkofca Sabai, 
of about 750 ghumaosoi land in village of KandBohrwala in the Gugera 
tahsil of Montgomery. Arjun Das is tamhardar of the village and is now 
working as office Kanunyo in the Sharakpur tahsil of Lahore. Mahesh Das 
is employed in the Persian Office of the Punjab Secretariat, and Ganesh Das 
in the Public Works Department at Lahore. 
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KHAN SINGH KANHAYA. 


<SL 


KU8HALI. 


r 

i 

1 

Jai Singh 

Jhanda Singh 

Singka. 

(died 1789). 

(died 1759). 

1 

r i 

Gurbakhsh Singh 3 other sons. 

Hem Singh 

(died 1785). 


(died 1820). 

1 

| 

Bibi Mahtab Kaur 


Mohar Singh 

(married Maharaja 


(died 1823). 


Ranjit Singh). 


Sarup Singh 
(died 1832). 


—T 

Atar Singh. 


r 


n 


Gurdii Singh Jit Singh Megh'Singh Mahtab Singh 
(dead). (died 1883). (dead). (dead). 


Khan Singh 
(born 1855), 


— 

Sohan Singh 
(born 1865). 

I 

6 sons. 


Tndar^Singh Similar Singh Stir l-Singh G opal Singh 
(born 1888). (bom 1890). (born 1894). (bom 1901). 


r 






Jagat^Singh 
(died 1900). 


r 




Gujar Singh Godar Singh. Mihail 
(dead). J Singh. 

( 3 sons. 

Darya Singh Bhola Singh 
(born 1876). (horn 1888). 


"i 


n 


rrr 

Him Singh 
(lorn 1875). 




Chanda Singh 
(bom 1887). 


Sham Singh Narayan Singh f j" , 

(born 1845). (born 1847). Singh Jiwan Singh Ujagar Singh 

(born 1872). (died 1905). (bom 1883). 

I ' 1 > 

3 sons. Lakhmir Singh 
(bom 1901). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1904). 


Taba Singh 
(born 1874). 


Jowahir Singh 
(born 1877). 


Bhola Singh 
(bom 1886). 


The Kanhaya Misal was at one time the most powerful of the Sikh 
confederacies north of the Sutlej. Its first leader was Jai Singh, the son 
of a Sindhu. Jat cultivator named Kushali, who lived at the village of 
Kanah, which had been founded by one of his tribe, some fifteen miles from 
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Lahore. From the native village of its leader the confederacy took its 
name*. 


Jai Singh and his brother Jhanda Singh joined the confederacy of 


Kapur Singh, known as the Faizulapnria, Faizasadpuria or Singhpuria, about 
the year 1749. On the death of this chief, the brothers retired to Sohian, 
the village of Jai Singh’s father-in-law, about nine miles from Amritsar, 
collected a troop of about four hundred horse and took possession of the 
surrounding country. Jhanda Singh was killed five years later in a fight 
with Nidhan Singh Randhawa, at Rawalkotli, and his brother succeeded to 
his share in the estate, marrying the widow by the rite of chadar dilna. 
Jai Singh soon became a powerful chief, and seized Nag, Makarian, Haji, 


Karob, TJbhian and other A wan villages, while his subordinates and asso¬ 


ciates all won jagirs for themselves. Among the followers of Jai Singh 
were many well-known names : Amar Singh and Jhanda Singh fehaga, 
Lakha Singh Kanowala, Amar Singh Khankra, Budh Singli of Dharamkot, 
Jhanda Singh Karoh, and others. 

In 1759 Desan, the widow of Jhanda Singh and wife of Jai Singh, 
gave birth to a son, Gurbakhsh Singh, who was married, when nine years 
of age, to Sada Kaur, daughter of Dasaunda Singh of Alkolwala. 

The leader of one great section of the KanhayaMisal was Hakikat Singh 
Sangatpuria, a rival of Jai Singh, but nevertheless his friend and associate 
in many expeditions. In 1763, after Ahmad Shah had retired from the 
Punjab, having totally defeated the Sikhs near Ludhiana and destroyed the 
holy temples at Amritsar, these chiefs, allied with Jasa Singh Ahluwalia 
Hari Singh Bhangi, and Jasa Singli Rarugarhia, attacked the Pathan town 
of Kasur, which they captured and sacked after a month’s siege. Soon 
after this Jai Singh quarrelled with Hari Singh Bhangi, and fought him 
nearEmmabad. Neither party could claim the victory; and Jai Singh 
then matched to Sirhind, ravaging the country as he passed; and wa 3 
present in the great battle where Zain Khan was defeated and slain, from 
which the Sikhs date their existence as a nation. 



* Some of the country bards tell a romantic story, to the effect that, when the younc Jai 

worth f.n Amritsar in r»« hanf.i7.ftii as si kith thn aoaAmiJ«j i* ^ 
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In 1773 Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu, a tributary of Sardar .Thanda Singh 
Bhangi, quarrelled with his eldest son Brij Raj Deo, whom he desired to 
exclude from the succession in favour of his youngest sort Mian Dalel Singh. 
Bri] Raj Deo called to his assistance Jai Singh andHakikat Singh Kanhaya 
and Chavat Singh Sukarchakia ; while the Raja summoned Jhanda Singh 
and all the Bhangi chiefs. The rival forces took up their position on either 
side of the Basanti, and for some months fought with varying success. The 
death of Charat Singh from the bursting of his gun gave the advantage at 
length to the Bhangis, and the Kanhaya chiefs then determined to 
assassinate Jhanda Singh. They heavily bribed a Mazbi sweeper, who 
shot him dead as he was riding, attended by only three horsemen, through 
the camp. The death of Jhanda Singh ended the quarrel. The rival 
forces retired from Jammu, which became tributary to Hakikat Singh. 

The next year Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh built the quarter at 
Amritsar still known as the Kanhaya Katraj and soon after this Jai Singh, 

with a large force escorted the young Mahan Singh, son of Charat Singh, 
to Badrukh, where he was married to the daughter of Gajpat Singh of 
J ind. 

On the death of Nawab Saif Ali Khan, the Muhammadan Governor of 
Kangra, in 1774, Raja Sansar Chand Katooh laid siege to the celebrated 
fort, but was unable to reduce it. He then invited Sardar Jai Singh to 
assist him ; and Gurbakhsh Singh was accordingly sent with Sardar 
Baghel Singh and a considerable force. It was not long, however, before 
Gurbakhsh Singh saw that he who possessed the Kangra fort must be 
master of all the hill country ; and determined to win it for himself. He 
persuaded the Raja to offer the garrison very favourable terms, free pardon, 
money and lands ; and by hints of the Raja's treacherous intentions he 
induced the besieged to allow liis troops to take possession, that their 
obtaining what was promised might be assured. Both parties were thus 
duped. Gurbakhsh Singh occupied and held the fort, and Sansar Otiand 
had to retire. Previous to this some of the hill states had been tributary to 
Sardar Hakikat Singh ; hut Jai Singh now became paramount, and all the 
hill chiefs sought his alliance. 

The Ramgarhias and Kanhayas had been fast friends fn old days ; but 
Jai Singh and Jasa Singh had quarrelled about the Kasur prize-money, and 
the former joined the Ahluwalia and Bhangi chiefs in expelling Jasa Singh, 
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from the Punjab. Raja Raipt Deo died in 1780, and his son Brij Raj Deo 
succeeded him. The new Prince wished to win back some of his territory 
from the Bhangis, and. asked Hakikat Singh to assist him. JS 1 either Jai 
Singh nor Hakikat {Singh much liked the business, for the Bhangis were 
their friends, and Jai Singh had recently married the daughter of a Bhangi 
chief ; but they marched to Karianwala, which after some fighting was 
taken possession of by the Raja. The Kanhaya chiefs Soon left their 
new ally and went oyer to the Bliangis, and Hakikat Singh, with Gujar 
Singh and Bhag Singh Ahluwalia, retook Karianwala and invaded Jammu. 
Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, who professed the greatest affection for 
Brij Eaj Deo, with whom he had exchanged turbans, hurried up from 
Ramnagar, where he had been engaged with the Chatalis, and attacked 
the camp of Hakikat Singh, but was repulsed with loss. He then, with the 
Raja, called Jai Singh, and Jasa Singh Ahluwalia to his help. These 
chiefs came and tried to arrange terms, but, finding this hopeless, returned 
to Amritsar. Mahan Singh was now obliged to submit ; and the Raja 
agreed to pay a tribute of Rs. 30,000 to Hakikat Singh, who, six months 
later, finding that the payment of the tribute was evaded, proposed to 
Mahan Singh to join him in an attack on Jammu, dividing the booty 
between them. To this the Sukarchakia chief, forgetting his friendship 
with the Raja, and the exchanged turbans, readily consented. He marched 
to Chapral, while Hakikat Singh took the road to Zafarwal, but Mahan 
Singh kept faith with none of his allies. Finding that the Eaja had fled, 
and that he was strong enough to act alone, he plundered and burnt the 
city and palace of Jammu, and retired to the plains with great spoil. 
Hakikat Singh thought of revenge for this treachery, but was taken 
ill and died shortly afterwards. 

When Jai Singh heard of the sack of Jammu and the death of Hakikat 
Singh he was very indignant. He prevented Jaimal Singh, son of Hakikat 
Singh, from going to Gujranwala, whither Mahan Singh had invited him, 
and threatened the Sukarchakia chief with his vengeance; and in 1783 ho 
marched against Jandiala and plundered Rasuipur and Manchala, ancl then 
attached the possessions of VYazir Singh and Bhag wan Singh, the JNakai 
chiefs, connections of Malian Singh, and compelled them to submit. At 
the Diwati of 1764 Mahan Singh went to Amritsar and tried hard to make 
peace with Jai Singh, but m vam. He was threatened with imprisonment 



if he did not restore the Jammu spoil, and was treated with so much 
rudeness that he fled from Amritsar, determined on revenge. There were 
many ready to join him in an attach on the Kanhaya chief. Chief of these 
were Sansar Chand of Katoch, and Jasa Singh Ramgarhia who had been 
wandering for years an exile in the wastes of Hariana. The allies marched 
to Batala, and about eight miles from that town were met by Gurbakhsh 
Singh, who offered them battle. For six hours the fight) was continued, 
till an arrow, shot by one of . Guru Sundar Das* men, struck Gurbakhsh 
Singh in the breast and wounded him mortally; ancl the Kanhaya troops, 
having lost their leader, were completely routed. 

Jai Singh was so distressed at the loss of his son that he made no 
further resistance. Kangra he gave up to Sansar Chand, and restored to 
Jasa Singlr Ramgarhia his old possessions ; while to cement friendship with 
Mahan Singh he betrothed Mahtab Kaur, daughter of his dead son, to the 
youthful Ranjit Singh, afterwards Maharaja of the Punjab. The betrothal 
took place in 1785, and the marriage at the close of the next year. 

Jai Singh never recovered his former power, and died in 1789, when his 
daughter-in-law, Sada Kaur, became head of the Kanhaya Misal. Mention 
has been made elsewhere of the ability, the unscrupuiousness and the 
intrigues of this woman. It was through her assistance mainly that Ranjit 
Singh became master of the Punjab ; and she retained a large portion of 
the Kanhaya estates till 1820, when her greedy son-in-law made an excuse 
for seizing* them all. 

Hem' Singh, the nephew of Sardar Jai Singh, had received the grant 
of the ilaka of Rukhanwala, worth Rs. 40,000, after the capture of .Kasur, 
and this he retained under Ranjit Singh. He fought with that chief 
against Kasur during the last campaign of 1807, and received another 
estate at Khodiam worth Rs. 10,000. He died in 1820. His son, Mohar 
Singh, fought at Multan and in Kashmir; and in 1821 he was stationed at Pul 
Karnjri and Waniki to watch the ferries. He died at the last-named place 
in 1823. To his sons, who were employed on the same service, Rs. 30,000 
of their father’s estate was assigned. Sarup Singh died in 1832, and the 
jagir was given by the Maharaja to Kahan Singh Banka. The village of 
Rukhanwala alone was left to the family ; hut the next year the village of 
Kali was granted to Atar Singh’s tivo widows. The sons of Afcar Singh 
made many applications to Maharaja Sher Singh for the release of the 
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estate, but in vain. Both served in the Ghoreharas till X846, when the 
general reductions were made after the Sutlej campaign, 

After the annexation of the Punjab the family retained in jagir the 
villages of Rukhanwala and Kali, tahsil Kasur. On the death of Sardar Jit 
Singh in 1883, one-fourth of the jagir [viz., 1,125 acres, yielding Ra. 600 
annually) was resumed. His son Jagat Singh was then regarded as the 
head of the family, but since his death the claims of Khan Singh, son of 
Gurdit Singh, to the position have been admitted by Jagat Singh's sons. 
Khan Singh now enjoys the Rukhanwala jagir, and also owns land in 
Khana Kohna village. Hira Singh, son of Jagat Singh, served lor some 
years in the army, and owns land in Kahna Kohna, as well as a grant in 
the Chunian Colony. Sham Singh and Narayan Singh, sons of Jit Singh, 
and Buta Singh and Ujagar Singh, sons of Gujar Singh, also hold land in 
the same village and have grants in the Chunian Colony. Other land- 
owners in the family are Darya Singh, who is a daffadar in the 19th 
Lancers, his brother Bhola Singh and his uncle Mihan Singh, who is » 
lambardar in the Chunian Colony. 

The family is not represented in Darbar, 
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Chiefs and families of note . 

SHER SINGH OF MARAKE. 


BUR SINGH. 

Jasa Singh. 

Nadhan Singh 
(died 1.850). 


Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1858). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1875). 


r 


Gurdit Singh 
(died 11)0 J). 


Harelip Singh 
(died 1861). 


JodhSingh 
(died 1855). 

! 

i 

Sardul Singh 
(died 1899). 


Siier Singh 
(born 1862). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1903). 
I 

Rai Sheo Singh 
(born 1803). 


Har Kishan Singh 
(born 1878), 


Sohan Singh 
(born 1898). 


Jaswant Singh 
(bom 1900). 


Raghbir Singh 
(bom 1902). 


The little village of Marake, situated a few miles below Lahore on the 
Ravi, was iounded bj an ancestor of Sher Singh, whose descendants resided 
there for many generations. When Ahmad Shah Durani invaded the 
Punjab for the third time in 1752, Bur Singh was Chaudhri of Marake and 
the surrounding villages. But reports reached Lahore that Marake was little 
better than a nest of robbers, and the monarch sent a force to destroy the 
village. The work was well done. Marake was burned to the groundmen, 
women and children were put to the sword; and Bur Singh and his son Jasa 
Singh, who were absent from the village, were almost the only ones that 
escaped. Whether the reputation of Bur Singh's village was deserved or 
not, it is certain that after its destruction he joined a band of robbers, and 
in one of their marauding expeditions was killed. Jasa Singh followed his 
father’s profession, and became of some importance at the head of an organized 
body of horse. He obtained possession of Daska in the Sialkot District, 
and took up his residence there. He was engaged in constant conflicts with 
Sardar Charat Singh Snkarchakia, and with the residents of the neighbouring 
town of Eininabad. On one occasion the latter had assembled in force and, 
taking the town of Daska by surprise, carried off a large quantity of booty. 
Jasa Singh, pursued them with his horsemen and, after a severe fight, th© 
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booty was recovered ; but tbe chief fell mortally wounded. His son Nadhan 
Singh was of a bold and enterprising disposition, and acquired a large 
increase of territory. Tbe surrounding chiefs, Mahan Singh of Gujranwala, 
Sahib Singh of Gujrat, Punjab Singh of Sialkot and Joclh Singh of Wazir- 

abad, became jealous of his power, and were so continually engaged in 
hostilities with him that Nadhan Singh used to say that there was not a rood 
of ground in his territories on which men and horses had not fallen. 

In 1797, when Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, one of the few Sikh 
chiefs who Welcomed him was Sardar Nadhan Singh, who much felt the 
need of a powerful ally. He met the Kabul monarch on the banks of the 
Chenab, and was most graciously received, being confirmed in all his estates, 
and appointed to keep open communications between Lahore and Wazirabad. 
Soon after this Ranjit Singh, rising to power, summoned Nadhan Singh to 
attend him, but the high spirited chief refused j and it was not till 1810 
that he with two hundred and fifty horsemen consented to accompany the 
Maharaja on his Multan expedition. At the close of the campaign, Nadhan 
Singh returned to Daska, contrary to the orders of Ranjit Singh, who 
determined to punish the contumacious chief. He laid siege to the fort of 
Daska, bringing against it the great Bhangi gun, which was only used on 
important occasions. After a month’s siege Nadhan Singh was foiced to 
surrender ; and, on the promise of protection given to him by the Maharaja 
through Baba Mulak Raj and Bedi Jamiat Singh, he came into camp, where, 
in violation of the promise, he was arrested and put in irons. I lie priests 
were very indignant at this breach of faith, and, it is said, sat Dharna on 
Ranjit Singh until he released Nadhan Singh, who forthwith fled to Kashmir 
and took service with Ata Muhammad Khan. He was, however, soon 
recalled, and a great portion of his estate was restored to him subject to 
the service of one hundred horsemen. In 1822, after the fall of Mankera, 
he received the grant of Baharpuv near Dera Ismail Khan, worth 
Rs. 80,000 ; but this was shortly after restored to the Nawab, and 
Nadhan Singh received in exchange a. large in Hazara, where he 
remained for some time. After an engagement with Painda Khan, in 
which he was severely wounded, he begged to be relieved of liis trouble¬ 
some charge, and was accordingly, in L824, placed under the orders of 
Prince Kharak Singh, and in 1827 was transferred to the Ghorcharas on 
Rs. 1,700 per mensem. He remained in this force till 1845, when he 
retired to Marake where he died five years afterwards. 
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He was generally known as Naclhan Singh Hafcu or Atu, and two 
derivations of the name are given. The first is, that Hatu is derived from 
the Punjabi Hat, meaning ( courage.’ The second derives Atu from the 
Punjabi Ath, eight, from a tradition regarding a lady of the family who was 
so fortunate as to secure eight husbands. But there does not appear any 
good authority for the latter derivation. 

Sardar Fateh Singh commenced his military career in his father’s 
Contingent, in which he remained till 1827, when he was placed in the 
Ghorchara Kalan Regiment, and two years later in the Dhani Brigade under 
Misra Sukli Raj on Rs. 90 a month. In 1835 he accompanied the Maharaja to 
Peshawar, when Dost Muhammad Khan was so cleverly outmanoeuvred by 
Ranjit Singh; and in 1840 he was sent, under Arjun Smgh Rangar Nanglia, 
to KuJn, which was in a disturbed state. He accompanied Imam-ud-dm Khan 
to Kashmir, and after the death of Raja Hira Singh was ordered to Rajauri and 
Punch to put down an insurrection there. .During the Sutlej campaign, Fateh 
Singh remained under Sardar Gulab Singh Povindia to protect the Maharaja 
and the capital, and on the restoration of peace he was appointed Command¬ 
ant of the new corps, Sura] MukhL In 1847 he accompanied Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir H. B.) Edwardes to Bannu, and served throughout the Multan 
campaign* He was engaged with his corps at the battles of Kaneri and 
Sadusam ; and at both sieges of Multan his conduct and that of his men 
was exceedingly good. In 1857 he was in command of the Police Battalion 
at Ambala, and did admirable service both there and at Delhi, In 1862 
he received his discharge, with a pension of Rs. 250 and a grant of six 
hundred acres of waste land at Lakhuwah He had, in addition, Rs. 800 of 
jagir at Marake, where he resided, as well as proprietary rights in the village. 
Kardar Fateh Singh died in 1875. His son Gurdit Singh was first employed 
as Jamadar m the Suraj Mukhi on Rs, 30 a month. He was successively 
promoted to the Subadarship and Adjutantcy in the 5th Police Battalion on 
Rs. 150 j but in 1802, at the time of the general Police reductions, he was 
discharged with a gratuity of Rs. 1,500. He again took service in the 
Police* and became an Inspector in the Montgomery district on a salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem. His lather’s life pension, of course, ceased, and of the 
jayir one-third was resumed. Gurdit Singh died in 1901 and his jagir and 
other property have been divided equally among his three sons. His 
oldest son Sher Singh, who served for some years in the Police as a Deputy 
Inspector* is now regarded as the head of the family. The second son, 
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Partab Singh, received a direct commission and died in 1903. The youngest 
son, Har Kishan Singh, is a Court Inspector of Police at Multan. 

Jodh Singh, half brother of Fateh Singh, changed his religion from 
inability to pay a debt. He took from a merchant at Rawalpindi a handsome 
and valuable horse, the price of which he was unable to pay. He applied to 
his father; but Nadhan Singh had no money to spare. At length, 
seeing no way of paying for the horse which he could not bring himself to 
give up, he rode off to Kabul, where he turned Muhammadan, and where 
he died in 1855, He left one son, Sardul Singh, who after serving for some 
years as a Subadar in. the Frontier Force, retired on a pension and died 


in 1899. 


No representative of this family is on the Darbar list. 
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SANT SINGH SIDHU, 


DAYAL SINGH 
(died 1698). 

Bhagwan Singh. 

Arbel Singh, 

I 

r-! i 

Bhtip Singh, Fateh Singh Charat Singh, 
(died 1809), j 


Kalian Singh 
(died 1814). 

Deva Singh ^(died 1882), 


Mahtab Singh. 


r— 

Bishan Singh 
(died I8y2). 


—i 

Mula Singh 
(born Lh67). 


r-1 

Gurdit Singh. Chuhar 


r 


Sant Singh. Balwant Singh 

I (died 1891). 

f—) 

Surat Singh, Kirpal Singh. 


Bachitar Singh 
(dead). 


Wasawa 

Singh. 

I 

Mangal 

Singh. 

I 

Tilok Singh. 


Singh. 

Leona 

Singh. 


r—i—i i 

Buta Jhanda Budh Kaka 
Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. 


Chatar Singh 
(dead). 


Bohan Singh 
(dead). 


Udham Singh 
(bora 19uo), 


Bayal Singh was the first of this branch of the Sidhu family to 
become a Sikh, and was killed in battle near Anandpur in 1698. Ilis 
son Bhagwan Singh supported himself as much by plunder as by agriculture; 
and his grandson, Arbel Singli, having built a fort at Sidhu, and having 
collected some two hundred horsemen, contrived to make himself master of 
forty surrounding villages. He had connected himself with several of the 
powerful neighbouring, chiefs, marrying one son to a daughter of Sardar 
Gujar Singh of Lahore, and another to a daughter of Sardar Sudh Singh 
Dodia ; so that he was not disturbed in his modest possessions. His son 
Bhup Singh, who succeeded him, was less fortunate, for Sardar Amir Singh 
of Saurian, his kinsman, having invaded the estate and carried off a large 
quantity of plunder, Bhup Singh pursued him, and was killed in an am¬ 
buscade laid by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Ranjit Singh seized 
most of the Sidhu territory, leaving in the possession of Kahan Singh about 
fifteen villages subject to the service of twenty-five sowars. He also made 
Kahan Singh Commandant in a Cavalry Regiment, and gave Fateh Singh, 
hia unde, a subordinate appointment, Fateh Singh was killed in the 
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Kangra campaign in 1809 ; and his jagir was given to his nephew Kahan 
Singh who, however, did not enjoy it long, as he fell with other members 
of his family in the unsuccessM Kashmir expedition of 1814. 

Deva Singh, who was an infant at the time of his father’s death, 
received a grant of four villages, worth Es. 8,000, for his maintenance, subject 
to the service of four sowars, and in 1838 was placed in Prince Kharak 
Singh’s force. In 1848 he remained faithful to Government, and did good 
service against the rebel .Dhara Singh of Gugera. His villages, Bhudan, 
Bhatianwala, Dhar and Diloki, worth Rs. 2,500, were released to him for life 
on payment of two-fifths as nazrano sj and on his death Bhudan and 
Bhatianwala were maintained in perpetuity to his heirs on payment of 
one-third nazmna. He died in 1882. His sons petitioned that, as the- 
value of the jagirs in Budhanke and Bhatianwala had fallen by 
reduction in the assessment to Rs. 593 per annum, they were entitled 
to have made up to them Rs. 1,000 as stipulated in the sanad 
under which they were held. In their sanad the revenue of the 
villages was stated to be Rs. 1,500, whioh they were to enjoy, subject to 
a nazrana deduction of one-third. It was, however, ruled that they must 
take according to the actual revenue of the villages, independently of fluctua¬ 
tions at Settlement. Bishan Singh, eldest son of Deva Singh, died in 
1892, and his son Sant Singh may be regarded as head of the family, which 
is now of little importance and has no seat in Darbar. He resides at 
Budhanke in the Sharakpur tahsil. 
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SURAT SINGH MARI. 


MALA SINGH. 


Tara Singh 
(dead). 


Gauhar Singh. 


1 


-1 j- | 

Jodh Singh. Diwan Singh. Sukha Singh. Dal Singh Mohar Singh 


Two generations. 


Jagat. Singh. 


Wadhawa Singh 
(adopted). 


Ishwar Singh 
(died 1843). 


Shan/singh 
(died 1890). 


-^ f - 

Parfcab Singh Shatnsher Singh 
(dead). (died 1887). 


Janmeja Singh 
tdead). 

) 


r 

So rat Singh 
(BORN 1885). 


f 


Narayan Singh 
(dead), 


Jhanda Singh. Ohandan Balwant Singh 
Singh, (bora 1890). 


—i r~~ 

Harnand Singh Ranjit faugh 
(bom 1886 ). (born 1888 ). 


Gurdayal Singh 
(bom 1901). 


The Mari family is of the Shergil tribe, the origin of which has been 
elsewhere related.* By this tribe several villages were founded in the 
Lahore and Amritsar districts, and among others Malanwala, Deva, 
Deva Masnr and Mari. At the first-named of these the family of Surat 
Singh resided till the Dnrani invasion, when, the village having 
been destroyed by the Afghans,' Mala Singh fled to Deva Masur, 
which he made his head-quarters, and from whence he conducted maraud- 
ing expeditions till he fell in a skirmish with the imperial troops, leaving 
two sons, Tara Singh and Gauhar Singh, the latter of whom became a 
powerful chief. He joined the Bhangi Sardars Kushhal Singh and Budh 
Singh Faizulapuria, and took possession of territory in the Jullundur 
Doab and to the south of the Sutlej. Leaving his sons, Jodh Singh, 


*The Gils inhabit the Lahore. Amritsar, Gujranwala and Ferozepore districts. 
As romantic a story is told of Gil, the founder of the tribe, as that regarding his son 
Shergil. He was the sod of a Rajput chief, Prithipat or Pirthipal. by a Jat woman, and like 
Shergil, ho was exposed when an infant in a swamp, 4 gili, from which his name uu, is 
derived* 
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Diwan Singh and Sakha Singh, to hold these estates, Ganhar Singh 
returned to his ancestral village of Mari, half way between Amritsar and 
Ferozeporo, where he built a mud fort, traces of which still exist; and 
his name is perpetuated in the village, which is known as Mari Ganhar 
Singhwala. 

When Ranjit Singh seized the country south of Lahore, the fort of 
Mari, then held by Mohar Singh, the youngest son of Ganhar Singh, was 
besieged by him. Resistance was useless; and Mohar Singh gave up 
the fort and territory, obtaining favourable terms and large estates at 
Pirn Chak, Bujliara, Samra and Manapur. 

Sardar Ganhar Singh died shortly after this, and the Cis-Sutlej estates 
were seized by the Maharaja of Patiala, Bhag Singh Ahlnwalia and Jodh 
Singh Kalsia. The descendants of Jodh Singh, Sukha Singh and Diwan 
Singh are still resident in the Arnbala district, where they hold a few 
villages. 

Mohar Singh with his brother Dal Singh held the jagir for some 
years exempt from service; but it was later made subject to one hun¬ 
dred horsemen. Mohar Singh served in the Kashmir campaign, in 
which he was wounded. He distinguished himself at the battle of Teri 
in 1823, after which he was placed in command of five hundred cavalry. 
He was engaged under General Ventura in 1831 in annexing the posses¬ 
sions of the Bahawalpur chief north of the Sutlej,* and the next year 
he died; while half the estates in Sialkot* Dinanagar and Kasur were 
continued to his son Ishwar Singh. There is little to record of this chief, 
who served with his contingent at Kulu, Suket, Hazara and Peshawar, 
at which latter place he died in 1843 of feYei*. 

Shamsher Singh held the jagirs throughout the administration of 
Hira Singh, Jawahir Singh and Lai Singh. He accompanied Raja 
Sher Singh Atariwala to Multan in .1848, and rebelled with him. Al- 

* Soon after the death of Bahawal Khan H. in 1811, Ranjit Singh demanded trihuto for 
the Bahawalpur territory north of the Sutlej. Sadik Mohammad Khan sometimes refused 
payment altogether, and always resisted till he succeeded in gaining more favourable terms. 
First Rs. 50,000 a year was asked ; then a lakh; and the demand was raised till, at Sadik 
Muhammad's death, it stood at five lakhs, which was about as much as Bahawal Khan 
HI., who succeeded Sadik Muhammad in 1838, could raise from the country. The Khan 
neither could nor would pay; and in 1831 General Ventura occupied the territory, pledging 
himself to pay eleven lakhs the first year to Government, 
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though a very young man, he possessed ability and influence, 
and his whole jagirs, worth Rs. 27,000, were confiscated, though in 
1850 a pension of Es. 720 was allowed him for life. To his younger 
brother Janmeja Singh, who had married Tej Kaur, daughter of Sardar 
Chatar Singh Atariwala, the young lady to whom Maharaja Dalip Singh 
had been betrothed, a life pension of Es. 360 was granted. In 1860 a 
rent-free holding was granted to Shamsher Singh worth Rs. 200. He 
also had proprietary rights in Mari Gauhar Singhwala and Kazi Chak. 
He died in 1887 and his two sons, neither of them of much standing, 
survived him only for a few years. His grandson Surat Singh, lambardar 
of Mari Kaur Singhwala, may now be regarded as the head of the 
family, Surat Singh’s younger brother, Harnand Singh, is a Dafadar 
in the 39th Central India Horse and his cousin Jhanda Singh is lanibardctr 
of Mauza Kazi Chak. Surat Singh and Harnand Singh each have a fourth 
share in the villages of Mari Gauhar Singhwala and Kazi Chak, and Jhanda 
Singh and his brothers one-sixth each. The family is now of little 
importance. 

Gujar Singh, Bhup Singh and Kesar Singh, sons of Dal Singh, 
were cavalry officers under General Avitabile. All have been dead for 
many years. 
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KAMAH-tTD-DIN 
(died 1764). 


r 


Aimr-ud-din 
(died 1798). 


Imam Shah' 
(died 1846). 


Muhammad Hussain. 


Inayat Shah. Sardar Bahadur Akbar Shah. Hussain Shah Charagh Shah. 
Muhammad Shah (died 1881). 

(died 1872). 

C ^ Hawazish Ali 

Sardar AIL Iftikhar Ali (born 1865). 

(died 1888). (born 1864). _ 1 


Sayad Aulad Hussain 
(born 1871). 


Nadir Ali Muhammad Hussain 
(bom 1897). (born 1902). 


The family of Aulad Hussain is of Persian descent. Kamar*ud-din 
was an officer in the army of Nadir Shall and accompanied that chief to 
India, remaining behind as a settler in the neighbourhood of Delhi when 
the invading army retired. He afterwards went to live at Gango in 
Saharanpur, where he died in 1764. Amir-ud-din, his son, then left for 
Lucknow, whore Shuja-ud-daula was Nawab ; and entered his service, 
first as Thanadar and afterwards as a revenue collector. Failing to pay 
the Government demand he was thrown into prison; and, though released 
after a short time, did not obtain fresh employment till the accession of 
Asaf-ud-daula in 1775. He Was murdered at Pabli by some Gujars in 
1798; and his son Imam Shah, fearing the same fate, left for Lucknow, 
where he lived for some time with an old retired officer of Artillery, by 
name Bahadur Khan, who taught the lad all that he knew. As he could 
get no employment at the Court of Oudli, Imam Shah determined to seek 
his fortune elsewhere, Hearing that Hindustanis were in request in 
Kabul he proceeded thither; but at Wazirabad in the Punjab lie met 
Sardar Jodh Singh, who easily induced him to enter his service as Jarna- 
dar of Artillery* The next year the Sardar died; and Imam Shah then 
entered the army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and fought in many battles 
as Colonel of Artillery, Ho served throughout the reign of Ranjit Singh 
and his successors, and was killed at Sobraon in 1846. 
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Muhammad Shall, his second son, was made a Commandant of Artil¬ 
lery when eighteen years of age. Ho fought in the Sutlej campaign, and 
under the Darbar was successively posted at Find Dacian Khan, Hassan 
Abdal and Hazara. In 1849, when the 5th Punjab Cavalry was first 
raised, Muhammad Shah was appointed to it, and served in this Regiment 
till 1859. On the frontier lie was known as a first-rate officer both for 
bravery and intelligence. As senior native officer of his squadron be 
served throughout the siege and capture of Delhi, the relief and capture 
of Lucknow, the capture of Bareilly, and the actions of Bilandshahar, 
Fatehgarh, Agra and Aligarh. He received the Order of British India 
for his gallantry at Agra ; where, seeing a squadron of the Fifth in danger 
of being cut up by a shower of grape, he galloped forward alone and cut 
down the artilleryman who was about to fire the gun. When Lieutenant 
Ybungliusband was killed near Fatehgarh, Muhammad Slxah cut down 
the sepoy who had fired the fatal ball. By the side of .Major Sandford, 
who succeeded Lieutenant Younghusband in oommand of the squadron, 
Muhammad Shah fought with conspicuous courage; and when that officer 
fell, he protected his body, buried it decently, and built over it a tomb. 
The most valued of the many testimonials received by Muhammad Shah 
was a gold watch sent from England by the relatives of Major Sandford, 
in acknowledgment of his devotion. 

In January 1859 Muhammad Shah was appointed Commandant of 
the 3rd Oudh Military Police under Captain C. Chamberlain. His services 
were specially asked for by this officer, who knew his worth, his energy, 
and his thorough knowledge of his military duties. When the Military 
Police were broken up in November 1859, he was made Commandant in 
the new Police, and held the post with credit till February 1861, when, on 
reductions being made in the foroe, he took his discharge. 

Muhammad Shah received the title of Sardar Bahadur. He enjoyed 
a pension of Rs. 1,800 cash and a life jagir of Rs, 2,000 in the Baraich 
district. He was the author of a creditable work on cavalry tactics. He 
died in 1872, leaving two sons and three daughters. The management 
oE the property was vested in the eldest son, Sardar Ali j but his affairs 
became involved shortly after his father’s death, and the interests of the 
other children suffered in oonsequenoe. In 1882 he was appointed Tak- 
sildar at Fyzabad in Oudh, and was transferred four years later to the 
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Jaunpur district as Inspector of Police. He died in 1888. His younger 
brother, Iftikhar Ali, is a Sub-Inspector of Police at Benares. The jagir 
has passed to Aulad Hussain, only son of Sardar Ali, 

Muhammad Shah’s brother, Hussain Shah, was a Subadar in the 
Oudh Military Police, but when the Military Police was broken up, he 
joined the Provincial Police and served for some years as a Deputy 
Inspector. He died in 1881, leaving one son, Nawauisli Ali, who is now a 
Sub-Inspector of Police at Multan, 
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PANDIT PRAN NATH. 

PANDIT GHATAR BHAJ. 

I 


Gobiud Ram. Sada Nand. 


Kewal Ram, Day a Nadhan Colonel Badri Nath 

(died I860). (died 1871). 

Sheo Nath Pandit Iran Nath. 

(dead). | 

Dina Nath 
(born 1895). 

V 1 

Colonel Badri Nafcli was one of the Sikh officers who on the annex¬ 
ation of the Punjab transferred their services to the British Government, 
His father was a native of Kashmir, and emigrated to the Punjab at the 
beginning of the last century. In 1821 Badri Nath entered the Maharaja’s 
army as a private soldier, and gradually rose through all the grades of 
the service till, in 1835, he was made Colonel, which rank he held till the 
second Sikh War. He saw plenty of fighting during these years, and was 
in the campaigns of Swat, Peshawar, Hazara, Yusufzai, Bannu, Tirah, and 
numerous actions. For long he served on the frontier, and was for six years 
in charge of the forts of Dera Ismail Khan and Tonk. He was with Sardar 
Hari Singh Nalwa in 1833, when that chief, in the most mastexdy manner, 
won Peshawar from the Barakzais. In 1845 he was stationed in Hazara, 
under Diwan Mul Raj Dilwalwala, with the Katar Mnkhi Regiment and 
some Gurkhas, In 1846 he accompanied Major H. Lawrence to Kashmir, 
where Shaikh Imam-ud-din Khan was in revolt, and the next year wont 
with Lieutenant Edwardes to Bannu. He served throughout the siege of 
Multan with the Katar Mukhi ; and after the close of the war retained 
his command till, on the introduction of the new Police, he took his dis¬ 
charge. Colonel Badri Nath was known as a brave and able officer, and 
the force under him was always‘in a good state of discipline. In 1857, 
the fort of Multan, the magazine and the treasury were entrusted to his 
corps, and the regiment also furnished detachments which fought against 
the mutineers and insurgents with gallantry and credit. In 186.1 the 
Government, in sanctioning his retirement, granted him a life pension of 
Bs. 600, inclusive of the allowance attached to the Order of British India, 
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which he obtained in 1857 in recognition of his loyalty and gallantry., 
The allowances lapsed at his death in 1871. 

His son Pran Nath took service as a clerk in the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment. In 1872 he was appointed an Inspector of Post Offices and ulti¬ 
mately rose to be Postmaster of Delhi on a salary of Rs. 400 per mensem. 
He retired on pension in March 1904 and now resides in Lahore City, 
where ho owns some house property. The family is not represented in 
Darbar. 






SARDAR RAGHBIR SINGH SINDHANWALIA- 


BUDHa SINGH 
(died 1718). 


r 


Chanda Singh 


r 




Gulab Singh. S. Didar Singh 
(died 1784). 

i_ 




S. Amir Singh 
(died 1827). 




Batan Singh. Gunnukh Singh. Gurbakhsh Singh 


Naudh Singh 
(died 1763). 


r 


r 


n 


Khazan Singh. Nadhan Singh. 

Three generations. Dasonda 

Singh._ 


S. Charat Singh. 
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S Letoa S. Basawa Singh. S Budh S. Atar S. JaLal Fateh'Singh. Kahan'singh 

r - 1 --> S& /r S “§ h I Banka. 

T \ (died (died 1844). (died Three 

Ranjodh Singh _Ajit 1&27). _ J 1810). generations. Basant Singh 


n 


(died 1864). Singh 
| (died 1843). 

Randhir Singh 
(horn 1856). S. Shamsher Singh 
_ , ! (died 1871). 

Balwant Singh 

j (born 1886 ). S- Bakhshish Singh 

I__ son of Thaknr Singh 

I (adopts!) .. 

(died 1007). 


Kahar Singh 
(died 1864). 


I 1 

Sham Sher Singh. Baghe! Singh 
Singh. | j 

I Three Three 

/_r- , 10 M- Fo 3F generations, generations, 
(diea 1897). generations. 


S. Mahan Singh. 

| 

Maharaja Rfcnjii 
Singh 

(died 1839). 


r 


Hamam Singh 
(died 1907). 


Gnreharan Singh 
(bom 1869). 


Two sons. 


Three sons. 


(-^ 

Partab Singh Thaknr Singh , 

(died 1856). (died 1887). S. Raghbir Singh 

I (born 1889). 

(bom 1855). 'i 

1 r-■ ' 


r 




„, r i , 

Maharaja Maharaja Prince Kashmira Singh , Maharaja 
Xhaiak Singh Sher Smgh Peshaura Singh (died 1S43), Dalin Sin^-h 
(died 1840). (died IS43). (died 1844). h S ' 


Nao Nihal Singh Partab Singh 
(died 1 840;. (died 1843). 


C /S«i Sillgtl Bakhshish Singh Narendra Singh Gurdrt Singh 
(born 185 b). (died 1907). (bom 1868). j 6 

I Two sons. 

Four soas- 
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The two principal families in the Punjab proper, highest in rank and 
possessing the widest influence, are the Ahluwalia and the feindhanwalia. 
The possessions of the Ahluwalia- chief are almost entirely situated in the 
Jullundur Doab; whilst of all Sikh families, between the Beas and the 
Indus, the Sindhanwalia chief is the acknowledged head. Nearly related 
to this family was the great Maharaja himself; and it was in a great measure 
owing to their connection with him that the Sindhanwalia Sardars obtained 
so large a share of wealth and power. 

The Sindhanwalias are of the Jat Sansi tribe and, like most Jabs, claim 
a Rajput origin, and state that their ancestor, a Bhati Rajput, by name 
Shal, came from Ujain to the Punjab, where he founded Sialkot. The 
Bhatis do not appear, however, to have settled so far south as Ujain; and 
the Shal alluded to is doubtless Raja Shal, or Salvahan, son of Raja Gaj of 
Jaisalmer, who, after his father’s death in battle with the King of Khorasan, 
came to the Punjab, where he destroyed Lahore and rebuilt the town of 
Sialkot,* which place he made his capital. 

Salvahan introduced a new era, called the Shako ,, according to some, 
in memorial of a victory which he gained over Yikrainaditya, near Sialkot. 
But Salvahan was not a contemporary of Vifcramaditya, who never came to 
the Punjab at all. The ShaJca era was founded in the one hundred and 
forty-sixth year of the era of Vikramaditya. 

Raja Salvahan had sixteen sons, all of whom became independent, and 
from whom many of the hill Princes have descended. The chief of them 
were Baland, Puran, Risala, Dharamgadh, Rupa and Sundar. 

The houses of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Malaudh, Bhadaur, Faridkot, 
Kaith&l and Atari are descended from the eldest son of Jaudhar, the fifth 
from Raja Salvahan or Shal: while the Sindhanwalias pretend that they and 
the Muhammadan Bhatis are descended from the second son. 

The origin of the family name of Sansi is thus related by the Sindhan¬ 
walias. Sohanda, sixth in descent from Jaudhar, saw all his children die, 

* Sialkot is one of the most ancient towns in the Punjab. It is said to have been 

founded about 3400 B. C. by Raja Shal, maternal uncle of the Fund us, whose descendants 
reigned there for many hundred years. It then was abandoned until Salvahan rebuilt it, 
according to Punjab chroniclers, about 90 A.D. j according to the Bhati chroniclers of Raj- 
pntana 1(> A.D, Supposing that Sialkot is original Salvahan, the capital of Salvahana, and the 
identity of the two places seems probable, Sialkot has been also known as Shalkot, Salkant 
and Risalkot (from Risala the son of Salvahan). The Sial Rajputs, who now inhabit the 
country about Jhang, claim to have founded Sialkot and to have given to the town their 
name. That they once settled there and built a fort seems certain j but tho town was founded 
many years before their arrival in the Punjab. 
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one after another, within a few days of their birth. He accordingly con¬ 
sulted the Brahmans and astrologers, who told him that he must give his 
next child to the first person who should come to the house after its birth. 
In due time a son was born, and the first person to stop at Solmnda's house, 
after the event, was a beggar of Sansi tribe, and to him, in spite of the 
mother's entreaties, the new-born child was given. The old beggar would 
have preferred money or food; but he took the child away with him. How¬ 
ever, by the next day he had had quite enough of it, and brought it back 
to Sohanda, who after a second consultation with the Brahmans took the 
child, who was from this adventure called Sansipal or Sainsarpal (cherish¬ 
ed by the Sansi); and the name has belonged to the family ever since. 
Another story states that the wife of Sohanda was taken in labour at a 
considerable distance from her home, and was compelled to take refuge in a 
Sansi village, where she received every attention and remained till she had 
recovered. The son born under these circumstances was called Sansi. But, 
from a comparison of the Sindhamvalia genealogy with that of the Bliatis, it 
appears probable that Sans was the name of a son of Bhoni, fourth in 
descent from Jaudhar, and that from Sansi the Sindhanwalias and the 
Sansis have a common descent. The Sansis are a thievish and degraded 
tribe ; and the house of Sindhanwala, naturally feeling ashamed of its 
Sansi name, has invented a romantic story to account for it. But the 
relationship between the nobles and the beggars does not seem the dess 
certain; and if the history of Maharaja Ran jit Singh be attentively con¬ 
sidered, it will appear that much of his policy and many of his actions had 
the true Sansi complexion. 


Raja Sansi, the present residence of the Sindhanwalias, was founded 
about the year 1570 by Raja and Kirtu; "and Khokar, the great-grandson 
of Kirtu, settled in the Tarn Taran waste, and founded there several villages. 
From Wigah, grandson of Khokar, have descended, on one side the family 
of Sindhanwala and, on the other, that of Ladwa. The grandson of Wigah, 
by name. Takht Mai, received from the Emperor Alamgir a far man, still in 
possession of the family, making him chaudhri, with power to collect 
revenue in the ilaka of Yusafpur. This far man, however, is unattested, and 
may be a modern forgery. Bhara Mai, son of Takht Mai, seems to have 
been a Sikh of the unorthodox sect called Sahaj Dhari j and although ho 
never took the pauhal he wandered through the villages preaching the 
doctrines of Grobind, His son Budlia Singh, an orthodox Sikh, was cole- 
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brated as a bold and successful robber. In his days cattle-lifting was as 
honourable a profession as it was on the Scottish border three hundred 
years ago ; and Budha Singh, on his famous piebald mare Desi, was the 
terror of the surrounding country. He was wounded some forty times by 
spear, matchlock or sword, and died at last in his bed, like an honest man, 
in the year 1718. His two sons, Chanda Singh and Naudh Singh were as 
enterprising and successful as their father. About the year 1730 they 
rebuilt the .village of Sukarchak, which had been founded some time 
previously by the Gil Jats, but had fallen into ruin, and, collecting round 
them a band of hard-riding Sikhs, seized several villages in its neighbour¬ 
hood, and even made marauding expeditions across the Ravi into the 
Gujranwala district. Naudh Singh was killed in 1763 in a fight with the 
Afghans at Majitha, where he had gone to celebrate his marriage in the 
family of Gulab Singh Gil, 

His son Charat Singh, who was only five years old at the time of his 
father’s death, became a very powerful Sardar, and rose to the command of 
the Bukarohakia Misal Under him fought his cousin Didar Singh at 
Gujranwala, Find Dadan Khan and elsewhere. After Sardar Mahan 
Singh had succeeded his father, and had taken Rasulnagar and Gujran- 
wala, Sardar Didar Singh obtained, as his share of the spoil. Find Sawakha, 
Dalot and Sindhanwala, which last village has given its name to the family. 
He was killed in a skirmish on the banks of the Chenab in 1784, and his 
cenotaph is still to be seen in the village of Daulat Nagar. 

Sardar Amir Singh, with his brothers Gurhakhsh Singh and Ratan 
Singh, succeeded to all the estates of his father, and soon contrived to 
enlarge them. He continued to follow the fortunes of liis cousins, the 
Sukarchakia chiefs, and as they, Mahan Singh and Eanjit Singh, rose to 
power he seized with impunity Bal Sehchandar and other villages in the 
neighbourhood of Raja Sansi. In 1803, however, Amir Singh fell into deep 
disgrace at Court. The story is, that one morning, as Ranjit Singh came 
outoftheSaman Burj and was preparing to mount his horse, Amir Singh was 
seen to unsling his gun, prime it and blow the match. The bystanders 
accused him of seeking the life of his chief, and Ranjit Singh, who believed 
the charge, dismissed him from Court, He took refuge with Baba Sabib 
Singh Bedi of Una, at whose intercession, after some time, Ranjit Singh 
again took him into favour, and placed him specially under the protection 
and in the force of Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala. 
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Amir Singh accompanied the Maharaja in the Kasur campaign of 
1807, and in the expedition against the Muhammadan tribes between the 
Chenab and the Indus jn 18 J O. In this expedition Jaimal Singh, his 
youngest son, was killed in a skirmish before Kila Khairabad, In 3809, when 
on the death of Raja Jai Singh of Jammu, Ran jit Singh seized that country, 
he made over to Amir Singh the ilakas of Harcm, Nauiiar and Rata Abdah 
Two years later Amir Singh introduced into the Maharaja’s service his son 
Budh Singh, who soon became a great favourite at Court, 

The first independent command of Budh Singh was at Bahawalpur, 
whither he had been sent to enforce the payment of the stipulated tribute. 
In 1821, with his father and brother Atar Singh, lie captured the forts of 
Mojgarh and Jamgarh. For these services Amir Singh received Shakar- 
garh in jagir, and Budh Singh, Kalar and Nirali, worth about a lakh of 
rupees. Previous to this the familyyag^V in Chach and Attock had been 
exchanged, at their request, for the ilakas of Saroh Taiwan, Khotar and 
Kathunangal, worth Rs. 1,80,000. 

Sardar Budh Singh was after this sent to the Jammu hills in command 
of two regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, and afterwards reduced the 
Tliainawala country. He was in command of a portion of the Sikh army at 
the battle of Teri in 1828. Two battles were indeed fought at Teri. The 
Maharaja commanded in person on the left bank of the Kabul river, and he 
defeated the Yusafzai fanatics, losing however Phula Singh Akali and some 
good officers. On the right hank of the river was the main body of the 
Sikh army commanded by Hari Singh Nalwa, Jamadar Khushhal Singh, 
Sardar Budh Sing]) and others, and the opposing force of Afghans com¬ 
manded by Muhammad Azim Khan, who was defeated with loss, and died 
of chagrin within the year. 

In 1825 the Maharaja was in the Rambagh at Amritsar dangerously 
ill. His life was despaired of, and he had become wholly unconscious. 
Sardar Budh Singh saw that on the death of Ranjit Singh the country 
would again be divided into separate ohiefships, and supposing the Maharaja 
to be dying, determined to make provision for himself. He went at night 
with a force to the fort of Gobindgarh and demanded admittance in the 
name of the Maharaja. The Jamadar of the gate, Daya Ram, would not 
admit him without orders. Budh Singh accordingly went hack, and induced 
by large bribes the Keeper of the Seal to draw out an order for the fort to 
be given up to him ; and to this the seal was affixed. Budh Singh returned 
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fo> the fort ; but the Jamadar was not to be deceived. He would not look 
at the order, and declared that so late at night he would not open the gates 
to the Maharaja himself. The Sardar had to retire discomfited; and in the 
morning Imatn-ud-dm, the Iiiladar, told the Maharaja, who had iri some 
measure recovered, the whole affair. The result was that Budh Singh was 
given the Peshawar command, and sent into the Yusafmi country against 
Khalifa Sayad Ahmad, a fanatic who was preaching a Jahad , or holy war, 
against the Sikhs ; the Maharaja hoping that he would leave his bones in 
the Yusafzai hills and never return to disturb him, 

Budh Singh crossed the Kabul river in advance of the main body and 
encamped at Akhora, where he threw up entrenchments; but during the 
night he was attacked by the enemy, and only succeeded in beating them 
off with a loss of five hundred killed and wounded. Sardar Atar Singh, 
Sindhanwalia, was present on this occasion and displayed much gallantly. 
The next day the Sikh army moved on nine miles to Jangirali, where it was 
joined by the Dogra chiefs and the Atari Sardar with their troops, which, 
together with those of Sardar Budh Singh, amounted to some ten thousand 
men with twelve guns. Their entrenchments were soon surrounded by the 
large but undisciplined army of the Khalifa, composed of Kabulis, Yusafzais 
and Afghans. For some days the Sikhs remained in their entrenchments 
exposed to the incessant assaults of the enemy, till at length, the supplies 
and the patience of Budh Singh being exhausted, he led his men against 
the enemy, and after a severe fight defeated them with great slaughter. 
Sayad Ahmad took refuge in the Yusafzai hills ; and it was two years before 
he recovered his strength sufficiently to take the field again. After this 
success Sardar Budh Singh returned to Lahore, where he was received with 
all honour ; but a few months later, at the close of 1827, he died of cholera. 
The Maharaja wrote a letter to his family expressing his grief at the 
Sardar’s death and his regret that so brave a man should have died in his 
bed like common mortal's. Sardar Budh Singh was one of the bravest and 
most skilful of the Sikh Generals. At the time of his death there was a 
rumour that the Dogras had poisoned him ; but there is not the smallest 
foundation for the story. 

Amir Singh died before his son in the same year; but all the jagirsj 
amounting to upwards of six lakhs, were continued to Sardars Atar Singh, 
Lehna Singh, Basawa Singh and Shamsher Singh. Atar Singh succeeded 
his brother in the Darbar; and Ins strength and courage were so great 
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that, after fclie death of Sardar Iiari Singh Nalwa in 1837, he was consider¬ 
ed the champion of the Khalsaji . 

In the same year Atar Singh was sent to Peshawar with his contingent, 
and Lehna Singh to Shabkadar. They did good service, and were engaged 
in constant warfare with the wild tribes in the neighbourhood. Atar Singh 
obtained the title, as long as complimentary, of Ojal didar, Nirmal budh, 
Sardar-i-ba- Wakar, Kasir-ul-iktadar, Sarwar-i-garoh-i-narndar, All taba , 
Shuja-ud-Daula Sardar Atar Singh, S hamsher-i-jaru/ Bahadur; and 
Sardar Lehna Singh the title of Ujal didar, Nirmal budh, Sardar-i-ba 
Wakar Sardar Lehna Singh, Sindhanwaha, Bahadur. The jagirs and 
power of the family continually increased till the death of Maharaja Kharak 
Singh; when though nominally in possession of land worth seven lakhs, 
their annual revenue was really between nine and ten. 

At this time Atar Singh was the head of the family, both by repute and 
ability ; Lehna Singh was a man of energy, but illiterate and debauched ; 
A jit Singh, hi^pephow, was brave enough, bat headstrong and rash ; whilst 
Shamsher Singh mP^jnse to politics, and was absent at Peshawar with 
his troops. 

When Prince Nao Nihal Singh was killed, by accident or design, the same 
day that his father died, two claimants appeared for the vacant throne. 
The first was Rani Chand Kaur, widow of Maharaja Kharak Singh ; the 
second, Prince Slier Singh, a reputed son of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, a 
brave soldier and possessing some influence with the army. The claims of 
Chand Kaur were supported by the Sindhanwalia party, including Bliai 
Ram Singh, Sardar Tej Singh and his uncle Jainadar Khushhal Singh. 
Sher Singh was favoured by the Dogra party, at the head of which was 
Baja Dhian Singh, and his brothers Rajas Gulab Singh and Suchet Siimh, 
with Misra (afterwards Raja) Lai Singh and others. Between the Sindhan¬ 
walia and the Dogra parties the greatest enmity existed. Both had possessed 
great power and influence during the latter years of Ranjit Singh's reign, 
and each looked with jealousy and suspicion upon its rival. But the ambition 
of the Sindhanwalias had been united with attachment to the reigninc 
family and devotion to the State; that of the Dogra brothers had ever been 
selfish. There are perhaps no characters in history -more repulsive than 
Rajas Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh. Their splendid talents and their un¬ 
doubted bravery count as nothing in the presence of them atrocious 
cruelty, their avarice, them treachery and their unscrupulous ambition. 
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At the time of Prince Nao Nihal Singh’s death, Atar Singh was at 
Hardwar and Lehna Singh and A jit Singh in Kulu. On the news ' reaching 
them, Atar Singh and Ajit Singh both hastened to Lahore. 

Rani Sahib Kaur, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh, was pregnant at 
the time of her husband’s death; and Raja Dhian Singh, seeing that, in the 
temper of the Sikh people, it would be well to wait, agreed that Sher Singh 
should retire to his estates, leaving his son Partab Singh in the Darbar, 
professedly for eight months, till it was seen whether a son would be bom to 
Sahib Kaur or to any other of the Ranis; in reality till he, Dhian Singh, 
should gain over the troops to the sido of Sher Singh. . 

Early in January, Sher Singh, hearing that the army was well disposed 
towards him, and hoping to gain Lahore without the aid of Dhian Singh, 
whom he both hated and feared, appeared with his troops before the city, 
llaja Gulab Singh, however, determined that Sher Singh should not succeed 
without his brother’s aid, joined the Sindhanwalias and prepared to defend 
the fort. The history of the siege of Lahore is too well known to be repeat¬ 
ed here. For seven days the garrison held out bravely against the whole 
Sikh army, which lost in the assault a great number of men: and it was not 
till Raja Dhian Singh returned from Jammu that negotiations were opened, 
by which Sher Singh ascended the throne, and Rani Ohand Kaur resigned her 
claim. Gulab Singh laughing in his sleeve at the success of his and his 
brother’s plans, marched off to Jammu amidst the curses of the Sikh army, 
carrying with him a great part of the treasure, principally jewels, which 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had stored in the fort, and which plunder, five 

years later, helped to purchase Kashmir. 

Sardar Atar Singh then went as an agent of Rani Ohand Kaur to the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Ludhiana to try and induce him to support 
their party, hut he was not successful 3 and A]it Singh then tried his 
persuasive powers with equally bad success. He then travelled to Calcutta, 
but was not able to obtain audience of the Governor-General. The object 
of their absence was well understood at Lahore ; and Sher Singh confiscated 
all th ejagirs of the family, with the exception of those of Sardar Shamsher 
Singh, who had not joined in the intrigues of his relatives. He sent Buclli 
SinghMahra and Hukaiu Singh Malwai to Kulu, where Lehna Smgh was 
in command, to bring him to Lahore with his nephew Kahar Singh ; and on 
their arrival threw them into prison. The other members of the family, 
except Shamsher Singh, then mossed the Sutlej and took refuge at 
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Thanesar, in British territories. But the exile of the Sindhanwalias 
occasioned Maharaja Sher Singh as much anxiety as their presence. They 
carried on their intrigues at Lahore ; and the army, which they had often 
led to battle, murmured at the severity with which they were treated. 
Sher Singh was accordingly ready to listen to the sinister advice of Bhai 
Ram Singh, who urged their recall; and in October 1842 Sardars A jit Singh 
and Lehna Singh, who had been some time before released' from confine¬ 
ment, returned to Lahore, and all their jagirs were restored to them. Atar 
Singh remained at Una in the Hoshiarpur district, in sanctuary with Bedi 
Bikram Singh. He had no faith in Maharaja Sher Singh or in the Jammu 
Rajas. Nor, to tell the truth, was it any love for these latter that induced 
Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh to return. They had, doubtless, a longing for 
their fat jagirs ; but they had heard of the murder of Rani Chand Kaur, 
the head of their party and the reputed mistress of Ajit Singh, by Sher 
Singh and Dhian Singh; they heard that Rani Sahib Kaur had been 
delivered of a still-born son, and the Lahore bazars were whispering that it 
was not the interest of Sher Singh and Dhian Singh that the child should 
he born alive. 

All at first went on smoothly. Vainly did Dhian Singh try to persuade 
the Sindhanwalias that his interest had procured their recall; they knew 
his hatred for them, and determined upon his fall. The plot of the Sindh- 
anwalias was a bold one. They were for no half measures. Maharaja Sher 
Singh and his Minister Dhian Singh were to fall together; and the Sindh¬ 
anwalias, having gratified their revenge, would- wield the whole power of 
the State as guardians of the young Dalip Singh. Raja Dhian Singh had 
also a policy which was no less energetic. He desired to destroy Sher 
Singh and the Sindhanwalias, and secure for himself the Regency and, 
in the event of any accident happening to Dalip Singh, a probable throne 
for his son Hira Singh. 

The Sindhanwalias persuaded the Maharaja that Dhian Singh had 
determined to destroy him, and that his safety could only be secured by the 
death of the Minister; that they, the Sindhanwalias, his relations and 
friends, were the only persons he could trust, and that they were ready to 
make away with the obnoxious Minister. Sher Singh believed this story, 
which was one half true, and signed a paper exonerating them from the 
guilt of Dhian Singh’s murder, and arranged the manner of its execution. 
Some days later, Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh were to parade their troops 
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before the Maharaja for inspection, when Dhian Singh was to' be directed 
to examine them, and the Sidhanwalias were to take this opportunity of 
putting him to death. The same night that this arrangement was made 
with the Maharaja, Lehna Singh and A jit Singh paid a visit to Raja Dhian 
Singh. They told him that Sher Singh had determined, first on his destruc¬ 
tion, and then on theirs, and called on him to assist in his overthrow. When 
Dhian Singh saw the paper that Sher Singh had signed, he agreed to the 
Sindhanwalias’ proposal; and it was arranged between them that on the day. 
of the inspection the victim to fall should be the Prince and not the Minister. 

It thus appeal's that the Sindhanwalias were the originators of the 
conspiracy against Sher Singh. They themselves assert that Dhian Singh 
visited A jit Singh and Lehna Singh and, telling them that the Maharaja 
had determined to destroy them, urged them to join in a plot against his life. 
But this story is in no way probable. Sher Singh desired to conciliate the 
Sindhanwalias, not to destroy them. He had but recently restored their 
jagirs and honours, and he looked to them, and to them alone., as his defence 
against the Jammu Rajas, Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh, whom he feared 
as much as he hated. The Sindhanwalias knew this well, and they would 
never have believed that the Maharaja was plotting against them. 

The 15tli September 1843, the day for the inspection of the Sindhan- 
walia troops, at length arrived. The Maharaja had gone to {spend the day 
at a summer-house at Shah Balawal, lialf-way between Lahore and Shali- 
tnar, and thither Sardars A jit Singh, and Lehna Singh proceeded. They 
entered the presence fully armed ; but this was not 'unusual. Sher Singh 
was in the small room of the house with but one or two attendants, and 
Diwaii Dina Nath was reading State papers aloud to him. Ajit Singh paid 
his respects and, coming forward, presented for the Maharaja’s inspection 
a double-barrelled gun which, he said, he had just purchased. Sher Singh, 
who was fond of fire-arms, stretched out his hand to take it, when Ajit 
Singh, who had kept the muzzle directed towards the Prince, fired both 
barrels, which had been loaded with a double charge, full in liis breast. 

The Maharaja had only time to cry u Yih hya dagha hai?” (What 
treachery is this?), when he fell back and expired. His attendants attacked 
the assassins; but they were few in number and were soon overpowered. 
Sardar Budh Singh Mokerian was killed on the spot, his cousin severely 
wounded, and several others were cut down by the Sindhanwalias. 
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to Brahmans; for it was the first day of Asauj, and the monthly festival of 
Sanhrant. fo this garden Lehna Singh hurried with some troops. The 
Prince ; saw him approach with a drawn sword, and cried out, “ Babaji I 
will remain your servant” (tumhara ncculcar main rahunga). Lehna Singh 
answered, “Tour father is killed,” and ran the boy through with his sword. 
At the same -time were killed Atar Singh Parohit, in attendance on the 
Prince, and several Bralimans * 

While this tragedy was being enacted in Jwala Singh’s garden, A jit 
Singh had cut off the Maharaja’s head and, mounting his horse, had galloped 
off towards Lahore with three hundred followers. At the spot where is now 
the Badami Bagh, ho met Raja Dhian Singh riding slowly towards Shah 
Balawal with Fateh Khan Tiwana and a few attendants. Ho told the Raja 
that all had gone off well, and requested him to ride hack with him to 
Lahore. The Raja may have had suspicions, but it was useless then to show 
them; so he turned his horse’s head towards the city. By the Roshni gate 

they entered the city, and on passing into the fort the gates wore shut." 

As they rode up the ascent Ajit Singh asked the Minister what arrange¬ 
ments he intended to make. He answered, “Dalip Singh shall be Maharaja, 

1 Wazir, and the Sindlianwaliaa shall enjoy power.” Again Ajit Singh 
asked the question ; but the same answer was returned. In his extremity 
Dhian Singh would not promise the Wazarat to one of the hated Sindlian- 
wahas. But he now saw from Ajit Singh’s demeanour that his death 
was determined on, and he turned to address the Sardar, who cried out 
“ You are the murderer’of the Raui Sahib,” and fired at the Raja with 
his pistol. The attendants of Ajit Singh then cut him down with their 
swords, and threw his body into the pit of the gun foundry in the fort. 
Ahmad Khan Gheba, who was in attendance on Dhian Singh, was 
lulled with him. Lehna Singh soon afterwards arrived, and the Sardars 
then wrote to Raja Suchet Singh the brother, and Raja Hira Simrii. 
the son of the murdered Minister, requesting their presence at a consnlte- 
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tion in the fort. The Rajas, however, were not to be entrapped, and soon 
the news of the murder got abroad. Raja Hira Singh, who has been him¬ 
self accused of conspiracy against his father’s life, now determined to 
avenge his death, and addressed the troops and, by extravagant promises, 
gained them over to his side; and by evening the army of forty thousand 
inen had surrounded the fort which the Sindhanwalias had determined to 
defend to the last. These chiefs had proclaimed Dalip Singh King, and 
Lehna Singh Wazir; but they felt that their chance was lost, and but 
feebly defended the fort against the first attack of Hira Singh. When, 
however, the walls had been breached, and the enemy advanced to the 
assault, the Sindhanwalias fought with desperation ; but they had but a few 
hundred men, and the works were carried, though with great loss. Ajit 
Singh tried to escape by letting himself over the walls by a rope ; but he 
was seen by a soldier and, in spite of his lavish promises of reward if his 
life was spared, was shot dead. His head was cutoff and taken to Hira 
Singh, who ordered his body to he quartered and exposed in different parts 
of the city. The soldier who slew him was made a Subadar. Lehna Singh, 
whose thigh had been broken by a shot from a zambura early in the day, 
was discovered hiding in a vault, and was also ruthlessly murdered. Dalip 
Singh was then proclaimed King, and Hira Singh W azir. Thus ended the 
tragedy. 

Raja Hira Singh, on obtaining power, confiscated all the jagirs of the 
Sindhanwalia family except those of Sardar Shamsher Singh, who was at 
Peshawar and had not joined in the conspiracy. He destroyed Raja Sansi, 
the family seat, ploughed up the ground on which their palace had stood, 
and hunted down all their friends and adherents. The surviving members 
of the family, with Sardar Atar Singh, fled across the Sutlej. It does not 
appear that Atar Singh was aware of the lengths to which his brother and 
nephew were prepared to go; yet Hira Singh believed him to be privy to 
the whole conspiracy and determined on his destruction. With this object, 
he forged letters from many of the chiefs and Readers of the army and sent 
thorn to Atar Singh, urging him to return to the Punjab, where he might 
recover his influence and destroy the Wazir. He also sent forged letters to 
Bawa Bir Singh, a Guru much respected by the Sikhs, begging him to 
use his influence to induce the Sardar to return. The Princes Kashmira 
Singh and Pasliaura Singh were with Bawa Bir Singh at this time, and 
Hira Singh hoped to destroy his three enemies at one blow. Both Atar 
Singh and the Bawa were deceived ; and the former crossed the Sutlej with 
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his followers, and joined the camp of the Bawa. The Sikli army would not 
hear of attacking the holy Guru, and Hira Singh had to use still further deceit. 
He assured the troops that Atar Singh had allied himself with the British 
who were even now ready to cross the Sutlej and seize the Punjab. That 
if the army marched against him he would probably return to the Cis-Sutlej 
States without offering any resistance. The troops, thus cajoled, marched 
from Lahore, and all turned out as Hira Singh had hoped. By trickery a 
tumult was excited, and before the Sikh soldiers knew what they were about 
they were engaged in a regular fight with the Sindhanwalia force; the 
camp ot the Bawa was stormed, and he was k illed by a cannon-shot in the 
fiction. Kaslimira Singh was killed, fighting gallantly, and Atar Singh was 
shot by Sardar Gulab Singh Calcuttia. His death took place in May 1844. 

Seven months later, Hira Singh himself was assassinated, and Sardar 
Jawahir Singh, the drunken brother of Rani Jin dan, who succeeded him as 
Wazir, recalled the Sindhanwalias from exile and promised to restore all 
their jagirs. In March 1845 they received out of the old*' estate jagirs 
to the value of Rs. 1,76,000. Sardar Shamsher Singh was recalled from 
iPesliawar and placed in command of a brigade of regular troops, which 
he commanded throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46. He was 
appointed a member of the Council of Regency in December 1846. 
In February 1848 the Resident at Lahore deputed Shamsher Singh to 
the districts about Amritsar known as the Manjha, placing under him the 
civil and military establishments. This tract of country was infested 
by robbers, chiefly disbanded soldiers ; and the Sardar, acting with con¬ 
siderable energy, restored it to some degree of quiet. Previous to this he 
had served for a short time at Bannu with Lieutenant Edwardes, in command 
of the Mariwala and Mokal levies. When Diwan Mnl Raj of Multan ten¬ 
dered his resignation, the post of Nazim, or Governor, was offered to 
Samsher Singh. He did not, however, seem willing to accept it, and it was 
finally given to Sardar Kalian Singh Man. Shamsher Singh was on the 
outbreak of the rebellion sent down to Multan in command of one division 
of the Sikh army. He warned Major Edwardes of the disaffected state of 
the troops, and did his best to keep them faithful. Their mutiny at length 
took him by surprise; and he was carried off by Raja Sher Singh Atariwala 
into Multan, where before the whole Darbar he refused to join the rebel 
cause, and declared that he only owed obedience to the Maharaja. The next 
morning, the 15th September 1848, he succeeded in making his escape on 
foot from Shor Singh’s camp, leaving behind him all his tents and elephants. 




On the road he was intercepted by two of the rebels, but he shot one, and 
the other took to flight. After his return from Multan he rendered good 
assistance to General Wheeler, in furnishing information of the movements 
of Ram Singh, son of Shatna, Wanr of Nurpur, who was in open rebellion. 

After annexation the personal jagira of Sardar Shamsher Singh, 
amounting to Rs. 40,250 per annum, were upheld for life; one quarter de¬ 
scending to his male issue in perpetuity. His service j'tlgir of Rs. 30,250 was 
resumed. In 1857, during the Mutiny, Shamsher Smgh raised a troop of 
one hundred and twenty-five horsemen, which formed part of Hodson’s 
Horse, now the 9th and 10th Bengal Cavalry. In February 1862 he was 
made Magistrate in his own jctgir. About the same time the portion of his 
jagir to descend in perpetuity was raised from one-quarter to two-thirds. 
Sardar Shamsher Singh had no children of his own, but adopted Bakhshish 
Singh, the second son of his first cousin Thakur Singh. 

On the death of Sardar Atar Singh, his son Ka,har Singh became the 
head of the family. But this Sardar was a man of no energy or ability. 
Most extravagant in his habits, he was surrounded by men who grew rich 
upon his follies. At Multan, where he served with his cousin, he remained 
faithful to Government, following his cousin’s example ; for he had no will 
of his own. On annexation his personal jagir of Rs. 26,000 was maintained 
to him, one-fourth of it to descend to his male issue. Tin’s jagir lapsed 
on the death of Kahar Singh, which took place in February 1864. His 
life had been much shortened by his intemperate habits. The jagir had 
been for a time in tho hands of his creditors, and ho himself had to pass 
through tho Insolvency Court. 

The two sons of Lehna Singh, Partab Singh and Thakur Singh, also 
were confirmed in thoir personal jagira. They were too young to be concern¬ 
ed in the rebellion of 1848-49. Partab Singh died in 1858 without issue, 
and hie jagir of Rs. 10,565 lapsed to Government. Thakur Singh possessed’ 
an estate of Rs, ,5,565, of which one-fourth was in perpetuity. Sardar 
Ranjodh Singh, son of Sardar Basawa Singh, was a man of no character. 
He had -a jagir of Rs. 15,840, of which one-third, Rs. 5,280, was in per¬ 
petuity. He died m June 1864, leaving one son, Randhir Singh. Sardar 
Shamsher Singh resided at Raja Sansi, about five miles north of Amritsar. 
He died in 1871, and was-succeeded by his adopted son, Sardar Bakhshish 
Singh, who, being at this time a minor, was made aWard of the District 
Court. His father, Thakur Singh, was appointed Manager and was 
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invested with Magisterial powers within the limits of Raja Sanai. These 
powers were withdrawn in 1877. 

In 1884 Sardar Bakhshish Singh attained his majority. In 1875 he 
married a daughter of Sardar Mahtab Singh Majithia, since dead; and in 
1884 took as his second wife a cousin of the Raja of Faridkot. The Secretary of 
State sanctioned in 1866 the continuance in perpetuity of the jagir a awarded 
by Lord Canning to Sardars Shamsher Singly Tej Singh and Bhagwan 
Singh. Shamsher Singh’s jagir consisted of twenty-nine villages, the 
revenues of which amounted to Rs. 30,274, or, more properly speaking, 
Its. 88,613, as the Sardar was allowed to collect the revenues in kind* Two- 
thirds ol. the jagir descended to Bakhshish Singh, the revenues amounting 
to Rs. 21,300. In addition, the Sardar received Rs. *6,000 per annum on 
account of water-advantage rate, and was owner of the following lands ;— 
1,395 glmmaos at Raja Sansi, 558 ghumaos at Tala Nangaland 100 ghumaos- 
at Dadupur, besides gardens and buildings at Lahore, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, Batala and Tarn Taran. In 1889 Sardar Bakhshish Singh 
was invested with the powers of a Magistrate. He was a Member of the 
Ajnala Local Board, and a Provincial Darbari. His title of Sardar was 
hereditary. He died in 1907 and was succeeded as representative head of 
the Sindhanwalias and in all his lands md jagirs by his only son Raghbir 
Singh, who is married to a daughter of the late Maharaja of Bharatpur in 
Rajpntana. Sardar Raghbir Singh has been accepted as a Provincial Darbari 
and his right to the title of Sardar has been recognised. He owns 40,892 
kcmala of land in the districts of Amritsar, Lahore and Sialkot in addition 
to his perpetual jagir, now worth Rs. 28,597. 

Saidar lhakur Singh, son of Lehna Singh, was appointed an Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner in 1865, and, as already stated, became manager of the 
estate of Bakhshish Singh on Shamsher Singh’s death in 1871. In 1877 he 
rejoined the Punjab Commission, but was in perpetual monetary difficulties, 
lie visited England in 1885, and remained nine months as the guest of the 
Maharaja Dalip Singh. In 1886, shortly after his return to India he 
removed with his three sons, Gurbachan Singh, Narendra Sing]/ and 
Gurdit Singh, to Pondicherry, where ho died in December 1887, On his 
quitting the Punjab his jagir was.resumed and his land at Raja Sansi was 
sold to defray his debts. His sons were allowed to return to British India 
a few years later, and were granted small political pensions. The eldest. 
Gurbachan Singh, had been appointed a Statutory Civilian and, at the time 
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of his flight to Pondicherry, was holding the appointment of Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in the Punjab. He entered the service ol' the Raja of Nahan in 
1899 and is now a District Judge in that State. Narendra Singh resides 
with his father-in-law in the Meerut district, and Gurdit Singh at Manawala 
in Gujranwala. 

Kahan Singh, son of Gurmukh Singh, was on account of his handsome 
appearance and love of fine raiment nicknamed “ Banka”, or fashionable, by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was murdered while serving at Barnra by 
some treacherous servants. His son Basant Singh was a child of seven 
years at the time of his father’s death, and was brought up in the company 
of Dalip Singh. He enjoyed a pension of Rs. 600 per annum, which was 
resumed on his death in 1897. His son, Gurcharan Singh, was educated at 
Cambridge and was called to the Bar in 1891. He has since been practis¬ 
ing at Lahore. He is a fellow of the Punjab University and as such an ra- 
officio Divisional Darbari. He and his brother own one-half of the village 
of Madoki near Atari and also some property in Amritsar city. ^ They are 
connected by marriage with some of the best Sikh families ot Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Lahore. , 

Most members of the Sindhanwalia family have small holdings and 
houses at Raja Sansi, They now have little or no connection with the 
village of Sindhanwalia, from which the family takes its name. This village 
is in°the Sialkot district, about six miles from Wazirabad. 

Many descendants are still living-of Fateh Singh, Sham Singh, Slier 
gingh and Baghel Singh, the sons of Gnrmukh Singh. Several of these are 
or have been in the army, principally in the 10th Lancers (Hodson’s Horse), 
a regiment for which Shamsher Singh, grandfather of the present Sardar, 
raised a troop in 1857. 
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THE LATE SARDAR GAJENDRA SINGH MAJITHIA. 


Sardar Lohna 8ingh 
(died 1854). 

Sardar Dayal Singh 
(died 1898). 

The village of Majitha, situated ten miles to the north of the city of 
Amritsar, has given its name to one of the most distinguished families of 
the Punjab. The great Majibhia family is divided into three branches, 
represented by Sardars Gajendra Singh, TJmrao Singh and Mali tab 
Singh. The relationship between these Sardars is distant, and the history 
of their families is quite distinct. Sardar Gajendra Singh and Sardar 
Mahtab Singh were fifth cousins. But Umrao Singh is a very remote kins¬ 
man; and it is necessary to go back fourteen generations to find a common 
ancestor for the three Majithia Sardars. 

First in rank and influence is the family of Sardar Gajendra Singh. His 
great-grandfather, Nodh Singh, was a respectable Zamindar of the Shergil 
Jat. tribe. Nodh Singh married the sister of Sardar Amar Singh Bhaga, 
the powerful chief of Dharamkot-Bhaga, and became Zaildar or feudal 
retainer of his brother-in-law, who was of the Kanhaya Misal, a,nd possessed 
a large territory in the Gurdaspur district. Nodh Singh acquired a jaair 
of Rs. 2,500, including two wells, at Majitha, and died in 1788 leaving one 
son, Desa Singh, then twenty years of age. The young man succeeded to 
his father’s estate, and till the year 1809 remained in the service of the 
Bhaga Sardars. But when Maharaja Ranjit Singh in that year marched 
to Majitha and Dharamkot, determined to seize the estate of Sardar Budh 
Singh Bhaga, who had failed to give the supplies demanded of him for the 
Kangra expedition, Desa Singh, who was very wise in his generation, saw 
that resistance was hopeless, and having, besides, no love for Budh Singh, 
went over to the side of the Maharaja, who received him with open arms 
and, when Budh Singh was vanquished, bestowed upon him the jacjirs of 
Snkalgarh and Bhagowal, which had for many years been a portion of the 
Bhaga estate. 


NODH SINGH 
(DIED 1788). 

Sardar Desa Singh 
(died 1832); 

I 


Sardar G uj ar Singh Sarclar Ranj odh S.i ngh 

(died 1837). (died 1872). 

I 

Sardar Gajendra Singh 
(died 1908). 
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Sardar Desa Singh accompanied Ran jit Singh in his expedition to 
Kangra, where Raja Sansar Chand Kafcoch had begged his assistance to 
expel the Gurkhas under Amar Singh Thapa. Sansar Ghand must have 
found it difficult to distinguish his friends from his enemies ; for Ranjit 
Singh, driving out the Gurkhas, seized his fort, the key to the Kangra 
valley, and appointed Desa Singh its commandant. He was also made 
Nazim, or Governor, of the Hill States, Kangra, Chamba, Nurpur, Kotla, 
Shahpur, Jasrota, Basauli) Mankot, Jaswan, Siba, Goler, Kahlur, Mandi, 
Suket, Kulu and Datarpur. In 1811 Sardar Desa Singh marched against 
the fort of Kotla, half way between Kangra and Nurpur, held by Dhian 
Singh, who had been Wazir of the Raja of Goler, and who, trusting to 
the strength of his position, had given himself the airs of an independent 
chief. The Maharaja promised Desa Singh half the ilaka of Tiloknath, 
in which the fort was situated, in jagir if ho succeeded, in reducing it in 
a week; and the energetic Sardar did the work in the appointed time 
and obtained the jagir, worth Rs. 7,000. Two years later he was sent to 
annex the territory of the Raja of Haripur, who had been shamelessly 
arrested at Lahore. 

Sardar Desa Singh was next appointed Governor of the city of Amrit¬ 
sar, and in 1818 he served in the Multan campaign with distinction in the 
force of Prince Kharak Singh. After this he returned to his hill Governor¬ 
ship, and collected as usual the revenue and the tribute due from the 
different States. Bilaspur alone was refractory ; and Desa Singh marched 
against the Raja and seized his territory, both on the Sikh Side of the river 
and that under British protection. This was in violation of the treaty of 
.the 25th August 1809 j and the British troops were without delay put in 
movement to resist it. Ranjit Singh repudiated the action of his lieuten¬ 
ant, and obliged Desa Singh to visit Captain Ross, the officer in charge of 
the hill frontier, to offer apologies, which were accepted readily; and, 
indeed, the civilities which passed between them roused the Maharaja's 
jealousy, and for some time he forbade Desa Singh to have any intercourse 
with any British officer. Mr. Moorcroft, passing through Amritsar in 
1820, found that Desa Singh was unable to visit him. on account of this 
prohibition. About this time the Sardar received a grant of ilaka Bliagn- 
vvala in the Ferozepore district, where he built a fort and seized by violence 
some villages belonging to the Ahluwalia Sardar m the Malanwala ilaka . 
His jagirs were very extensive. During the reign of Ranjit Singh he, with 
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his son Lehna Singli, received grants to the value of Rs. 1,24,250 per 
annum. These included Majitha, Tiloknath, Bhaguwala, a large portion of 
the old Bhaga estate of which he had been made Governor, Bhaowal, 
Hariki, Khudpur, Naoshera-Nangli, and Zanmnabad, in the Kangra district. 

Sardar Desa Singh died in 1.832, and was succeeded in all his estates 
and honours by his eldest son Sardar Lehna Singh. His life had been 
uniformly prosperous; and the favour of his Sovereign, who had given him 
.the title of Kasir-ul-iktidar (Chief of Exalted Dignity), never lessened. He 
was a brave and successful soldier, and a wise and liberal administrator; 
and his name was long remembered with affection by the people, whom he 
never oppressed. 

Sardar Lehna Singh served with credit in the Multan campaign of 
1818, and soon became known for ability and learning. When Ranjit Singh 
determined to seize the possessions of his mother-in-law, Mai Sada Kaur, 
Lehna Singh was selected to superintend the unpleasant work. The 
intriguing lady was seized and carried prisoner to Amritsar. All her 
estates were confiscated; and the great .Kanhaya Alis&l, of which site 
was head, made no attempt to save her. Ranjit Singh had not expected 
so easy a success, and said, in full'Darbar: "All these Kanhayas are 
cowards and traitors.” Among those who heard this speech was Jodh 
Singh Harchandar. He set off at once, threw himself with a few men 
into the Nanga fort, and defended it for some time bravely. The fort 
of Atalgarh also held out for three weeks, defended hy one of Mai Sada 
Ram's slave girls, who seemed to have acquired some of the spirit of her 

mistress. 

After the death of Desa. Singh, his son received charge of the hill 
territory between the Ravi and the Sutlej and held the appointment till 
the beginning of 1844. Lehna Singh did not reside in the hills, but at 
Amritsar or Majitha. At the former place he was in charge of the Darbar 
Sahib, the Sikh temple, as his father liad been, a post of importance 
requiring great tact and judgment, Once a year he made a tour in the 
hills to inquire into the state of the country, to redress grievances, and to 
examine the accounts. He was a mild and benevolent man, and, like 
Desa Singh, bore the character of being one of the best Governors that the 
Sikh rule (famous for rapacity and corruption) ever produced. Lehna 
Singh possessed the greatest influence with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and his 
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counsel was always listened to with respect. His title was Hussam-ud- 
Daula (the Sword of the State). 

In 1834 Gujar Singh Majithia, brother of Lehrm Singh, was selected 
to take charge of a .mission to Calcutta to convey presents for the King 
of England, and to endeavour, if possible, to ascertain the intentions of 
the British Government with regard to Shikarpur. The selection was not a 
happy one. Sardar Gujar Singh was a young man of ordinary ability, 
considerable conceit, and debauched habits. He took with him one 
hundred men, splendidly appointed, the finest that could be picked out of 
the Sikh army. With him, too, to keep him in order, were sent Rai Gobmd 
Jas, brother to Rai Kishan Chand, Gulab Singh, Commandant, called 
afterwards Calcuttia , and Dewa Singh., Commandant; and plenty of difficulty 
they had with their charge, who fell desperately in love with a European 
woman in Calcutta, and wanted to marry her, to the horror of Gobind Jas 
and the annoyance of Ranjit Singh, who excluded him for some time after 
his return from Darbar. He brought back no information about Shikarpur, 
but plenty of English airs and graces, which created great amusement 
at the Lahore Court. Among other English tastes acquired by Gujar 
Singh was . a love for champagne, from the effects of which, one evening, 
about two years after liis return from Calcutta, he walked over the parapet 
of the roof of his house at Amritsar and, falling some forty feet, was killed 
on the spot. 

In 1840, after the death of Ranjit Singh, Prince Nao Nihal Singh sent 
a force under Sardar A jit Singh Sindhanwalia and General Ventura against 
Mandi. Raja Balhir Sen was taken prisoner and brought to Amritsar, 
imprisoned in Gobindgarh, and his territory annexed. But Lohna Singh 
interested himself very warmly for his old friend, and, when Maharaja 
Sher Singh ascended the throne, procured his release and the restoration 
of his country. He signed, with the Sindhanwalias and other chiefs, the 
agreement which was to exclude Sher Singh from the throne, for at least a 
time; and when that Prince marched to Lahore and besieged the fort, Lehna 
Singh was in great alarm and hid himself in Jamadar Khushhal Singh's 
house till the end of the siege. When Raja Hira Singh rose to power, Sardar 
Lehna Singh, who was hated by Pandit Jala, the Minister's confidant, 
fearing to lose his estates or his life, and filled with sudden religious aspira¬ 
tions left the Punjab on a pilgrimage. He first visited Hardwar, 
and then proceeded to Benares, Allahabad, Jaganath and Calcutta, where 
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ho was residing when the Sutlej campaign commenced, in November 
1845. Before leaving the Punjab he made over the management of his 
estates to his half-brother Ranjodh Singh, the youngest son of Sardar Desa 
Singh by a hill woman. 

Sardar Ranjodh Singh was at this time a General in the Sikh army. 
He had lately returned from the expedition sent by the Wazir, 
Jawahir Singh, against Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu and was quite ready 
for a war with the English, for whom he had no great love. He moved 
his brigade, consisting of ten thousand infantry, sixty guns, and some 
irregular cavalry, to Phillour; and on the 17th January 1846 he crossed 
the Sutlej, intending to move on Ludhiana and capture, if possible, the 
siege train which was ori its way to the head-quarters of the army. At 
Badowal, on the 21st January, he intercepted the force of Sir Harry 
Smith, who was marching to Ludhiana, and, more from the exhaustion of 
the British troops, than from any display of generalship on his part, 
captured almost all the baggage of the army. This affair so much 
encouraged the troops of Ranjodh Singh, who had been joined by Sardar 
Ajit Smgh of Ladwa, that at Aliwal, on the 28th January, they left a strong 
position, contrary to the orders of the General, to attack the British force. 
The defeat which they experienced is a matter of history ; and there is no 
occasion to dwell upon it here. Ranjodh Singh, who was, if anything, 
superior to the other leaders of the Sikh army; if leaders they 
can be called, who were ever the last to enter the fight and the first to run 
away. His generalship was as contemptible as that of Raja Lai Singh, 
and his cowardice as conspicuous as that, of Raja Teja Singh; but he 
was no traitor. He had no confidential agents in the British camp as Raja 
Lai Singh had; nor did he, like the Raja, pray for and labour for the 
triumph of the English. 

Soon after the close of the campaign, Sardar Lehna Singh returned 
from Calcutta at the invitation of the Council and the Resident. He declin¬ 
ed to be formally admitted into the Council, but was ready to give privately 
any advice he could, and accepted the charge of Amritsar, Gobindgarh 
and the Manjha in its widest acceptation, being the whole tract of 
country between the Ravi and the Beas from the hills to Kasur. A great 
dispute now arose between Lehna Singh and Ranjodh Singh. The latter 
had preserved the estates entrusted to him for two years and a half in very 
difficult times, and claimed on Lehna Singh’s return a half share of them. 




Lehna Singh only wished to allow jiim a pittance, amounting to about a 
twentieth of tho whole. Both proposals were unjust; and it required all the 
influence of Sir H. Lawrence to settle the dispute, and to induce Lehna 
Singh to allow his half brother a jagir of Rs. 12,000 per annum. 

In August 1844 Lehna Singh consented to join the Council. His 
administration of the Manjha had been successful. Although he had an 
objection to Capital punishment, he contrived to free the country of robbers 
and daunts, who had overrun it after the close of the war ; and there was 
no Sardar whose rule was so generally popular. But his practised eye saw 
the signs of coming disturbances, and he determined to leave the Punjab. 
In January 1848 he left for Benares. His personal jagirs and religious 
grants, amounting to Rs. 42,000, and his service jagir pi Rs. 15,000 were 
continued to him. All the other jagirs were resumed; but the Darbar 
promised to restore them on his return to the country. 

At the close of the Sutlej campaign, Sardar Ranjodh Singh, who had 
been most averse to peace, was sent with an English officer to induce the 
Governor of the Kangra fort to submit. His exertions to effect this object 
were not great ; and there is every reason to believe that, through his 
instigation, the garrison held out longer than it would otherwise have done. 
He was then appointed Judge of Lahore; but in this post he did not 
give any satisfaction. When the dispute with his brother .was finally 
adjusted, some guns, which should have been returned to Lehna Singh, 
were concealed by Ranjodh Singh in a house at Amritsar. He denied their 
concealment; but a forcible search being made a large mortar, two 24-pound 
howitzers and a 6-pounder were found. His conduct on this occasion 
induced the Darbar, on the recommendation of the Resident, to remove him 
from the Judgeship, in which he was succeeded by Sardar Kahan Singh 
Man. The next year, 1848, soon after the outbreak at Multan, he was 
detected in a treasonable correspondence with Mul Raj and was placed in 
confinement, only being released at the close of the war. 

When Ranjodh Singh was arrested and carried prisoner to the fort, 
10,000 hwikis* were left in his Lahore house, looked up in a chest. When 
the Sardar was released, the money was gone. The theft was attributed to 
common thieves; but it is believed that some wealthy and honoured Sardars 
could have told what became of the money. The Darbar confiscated his 
jagir ; but after annexation he was allowed by his brother an annuity of 


* A gold coin, then worth five rupees. 
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Rs. 2,500. On the death of Lehna Singh the allowance ceased; and the 
Government granted him a cash pension of Rs. 3,000 per annum, which he 
held till his death in 1872. 

Sardar Lehna Singh returned to the Punjab in 1851; but after two 
years went back to Benares, where he died in 1854. He was a man of 
considerable ability, a skilful mechanist and an original inventor. He much 
improved the Sikh ordnance; and some very beautiful guns of his manufac¬ 
ture were taken at Aliwal and elsewhere. Among other things he invented 
a clock which showed the hour, the day of the month and the changes of 
the moon. He was fond of astronomy and mathematics, and was master of 
several languages. As an administrator, Lehna Singh was very popular. 
The poor were never oppressed by him ; his assessments were moderate; 
and his decisions essentially just. As a statesman, he may be said to have 
been almost the only honest man in Lahore. Fraud and corruption were 
supreme, but the hands of Lehna Singh were always clean: surrounded by 
the most greedy and unscrupulous of schemers, he preserved his honesty 
unsullied. 

Had a man of the reputation and administrative talent of Lehna Singh 
taken the lead in 1845 in the Punjab, the great troubles which came upon 
the country might have been averted. But he was no true patriot. He 
did not understand that the religion of a statesman, and indeed of every 
brave man, is to stand by his country in times of danger, sharing her 
griefs and, if need he, falling with her fall. 

Sardar Lehna Singh left one son, Sardar Dayal Singh, a man of good 
education, well versed in English, Persian and Hindi. He was a rich man and 
acquired a large amount of landed and house property. He enjoyed a per¬ 
petual jagir of Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 5,200 from “ Dharamarth,” Rs. 1,200 of 
which was for readers of the "Granth” at Tiloknath in the Kangra district. 
He also owned property purchased by his father in the Amritsar, Gurdaspur 
and Ferozepore districts and some lands in the Shahabad district of Bengal. 
He died in 1898 without issue, having bequeathed the whole of his ancestral 
property situated in the Amritsar district to his first cousin Gajendra Singh. 
The remainder, including the lands and houses purchased by his father and 
himself, ho left to be devoted to various public and charitable purposes. The 
chief of these bequests was one for the foundation of an Arts College and 
public library at Lahore. He also left a considerable sum of money as an 
endowment for the "Tribune” newspaper, in which he had a large interest. 
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The widow disputed the will, but after protracted litigation the case was 
finally compromised and, in addition to the rights of maintenance to which 
she is entitled under the will, the trustees of the charitable bequests have 
agreed to pay the widow Rs, 450 per mensem for life. 

Sardar Gajendra Singh, the last male representive of this family, held 
about three thousand acres of land, principally in the Amritsar district. 
He married into the family of Kunwar Narayan Singh of Lahore, an 
adopted son of the Maharaja Sher Singh. He resided in Amritsar city 
but. took no part in public affairs. He died in December 1908 at the early 
age of forty-three, leaving a widow Harnam Kaur and an infant daugh¬ 
ter. Litigation between the former and the widow of Sardar Dayal Singh 
seems probable. 
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Sardar Kahan Singh i 
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Chanda Singh Sardar A tar Singh. Wasawa Singh Hir a Singh. Partab Singh 
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Sardar Umrao Singh 
(born 1869). 
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Bairara Singh Satyavan Singh Vareka Singh Kirpal Singh Narayan Singh Suren dr a Singh 
(born 188*). (born 1894). (born 1898). (born 1891). (born 1893). (bom 1895). 

Like the rest of the Majithia clan, the brothers Izat Singh and Sahaj 
Singh followed the fortunes of the Sukarchakia Sardars. Izat Singh was 
able to acquire a strip of the Dliani country on his own account, and held 
it, with much difficulty and by dint of constant fighting, till his death in 
1772. His sons Fateh Singh and Jaimal Singh were mere boys at the time 
of his death, so his brother Sahaj Singh took possession of the estate. In 
1781 Sahaj Singh died, and Uttam Singh, his eldest son, succeeded to the whole 
property without any opposition from Fateh Singh and Jaimal Singh, who 
might ha.ye been reasonably expected to have claimed their father's share. 
The cousins lived together in harmony ; and when Ran jit Singh rose to 
power, submitted to him and, haying paid tribute, were confirmed in the 
estate. However, soon after this, in 1803-04, the Maharaja marched in the 
Rawalpindi direction and demanded the surrender of Nila and Rohtas, a 
large and strong fort about six miles from the river Jhelum, which had 
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been captured from the Afghans by Sardar Charafc Singh. Sardar Uttam 
Singh refused, but before hostilities commenced thought better of it, and 
gave up both to the Maharaja, who placed the fort in the charge of Mohar 
Singh Lamba and Raja Nur Khan ; and the Maharaja then took possession 
of the whole Dhani country, then famous for its breed of horses. Atar 
Singh, the adopted son of Uttam Singh, was in 1809 made Governor of 
the district about Rawalpindi.. Uttam Singh, died in 1827, and all his 
jagirs were resumed. But the family were not left destitute. Atar Singh 
received an estate of Rs. 28,000 at Sayad Kasra and Ganja Mahal ; and 
Kalian Singh, his cousin, whose father, Sardar Amar Singh, had fallen 
in Hazara, one of the same value at Kot Bliai and Sayadpur. Amar 
Singh, the father of Kahan Singh, was a very distinguished soldier. He 
was known as Amar Singh, Kalcin (great); while the father of Sardar 
Mahtab Singh Majithia was known as Amar Singh, Khurd (small). 

When Diwan Ram Dayal was killed in Hazara, Amar Singh Kalcm 
was appointed Governor of that country. At first he held it in tolerable 
quiet; but finally quarrelled with Muhammad Khan Tarin, a chief of note, 
and at Taragarh gave a severe defeat to the tribes, Dhund, Tarin, Tanol 
and Kara! who had taken up arms in his favour. The battle was over* 
the enemy had taken to flight, and the Sikh force had retired from the 
field, when Amar Singh, thirsty and fatigued, went down to the little 
sttearn Samandar to bathe and drink. He had only a few horsemen with 
him; and a number of the enemy returning, and seeing the weakness 
of the little party, came down and killed Amar Singh and his followers 
after a desperate defence. For a month the body of the Sardar was left on 
the ground where he fell; but at last the Sikhs recovered it, and it was 
burnt with due honours. 

To this day in Yusafaai the name of Amar Singh is well remembered; 
and the people still show a large tree, pierced through and through with an 
arrow, which they say was shot from the bow of Amar Singh. Atar Singh 
was some time after allowed to have the management of the old family 
ilaka of Dhani, though he did not hold it in jagir. lie was killed in 
Hazara in 1843, and his only son Surat Singh succeeded him. This young 
man was stationed at Peshawar with his sowars, and during the first, 
Punjab War in 1845-46 had to keep order about Nowshera, which was 
in a very unsettled state. When Raja Lai Singh was Minister, he tried 
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to induce Surat Singh to exchange his jagir in Jhehun for one in the 
Bari Doab ; and when the Sardar would not consent, he sent his brother 
Amar Ghand to seize by force the jagir and the fort of Sayad Kasra. 
Surat Singh resisted this violence ; but he would have been overpowered 
had not Lai Singh’s Kashmir intrigues worked his downfall at the close 
of 1846. As it was, a large portion of his jagirs were resumed, but 
were restored early in 1847. When the rebellion of 1848 broke out, 
Sardar Kalian Singh was at Peshawar, where he was in command of the 
Orderly Regiment. He remained faithful to the last, more from timidity 
than from loyalty, and when the Peshawar troops mutinied did his best 
to induce them to return to their duty. But when Sardar Chatar Singh 
Atariwala arrived at Peshawar, Kahan Singh joined him, though unwill¬ 
ingly, and served with the rebel army till the end of the campaign. 

Sardar Surat Singh in no way shared his cousin’s misgivings or fears. 
He joined the rebellion from the first, and, indeed, was one of its' exciters. 
It seems that as early as July 1847 he had talked treason with Sardar 
Chatar Singh; and when lie was summoned from Peshawar in July 1848 to 
join Raja Slier Singh with five hundred horse, he had another meeting on 
the road with Chatar Singh, and brought to Raja Sher Singh his father’s 
injunctions to rebel. The defection of Raja Sher Singh appears to have 
been in a great measure owing to Surat Singh’s evil influence. The evidence 
of Shaikh Iniam-ud-din Khan is to the effect that at the meeting of Raja 
Sher Singh’s officers at Multan on the night of the 14tli September, Raja 
Sher Singh tried to persuade his men to remain faithful; but that Surat 
Singh harangued the soldiery, and by his arguments so inflamed then 
passions, that the Raja could only secure his safety by adopting the popular 
side and going over to Mul Raj. When Sher Singh left Multan, Surat 
Singh was placed in command of one division of his army ; two thousand 
men and two guns. On the march to Jalalpur, in the Gujranwala district, 
this detachment committed many excesses. At Chiniot especially, where 
the population is Muhammadan, and at Jhang, the mosques were defiled 
and many of the inhabitants shamefully treated. Surat Singh also plunder¬ 
ed two lakhs of Government money on its way to Multan. After the 
battle of Gujrat retribution came. The jagirs of Surat Singh, worth 
Rs. 22,500, were confiscated, and he was removed to Benares, where he 
remained under surveillance on a pension of Rs. 720 per annum. 
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Kahan Singh's conduct was regarded with some pity. He had tried 
to remain faithful; but had not at last strength to resist the persuasions 
and example of others ; but his criminality did not approach that of Surat 
Singh. Rk jagirs were confiscated to the value of Rs. 40,000; but he was 
allowed a pension of Rs. 3,600 per annum, which he enjoyed till his death 
in 1853. When Kahan Singh lost his jayirs he was the owner of two 
elephants, which had been used on all occasions of state. But the Sardar 
considered that both he and his elephants could not live in idleness upon 
his pension, and determined to make them of use. He accordingly had a 
framework constructed, to the underside of which some twenty ploughs 
were fastened in a long line. To this he yoked his elephants ; and the 
sagaeious animals ploughed the Majitha fields as if they had been born to 
the work ; and people used to come from all quarters to see the wonderful 
sight. He also had a very large well and Persian wheel constructed, and 
made the elephants irrigate the fields which they had ploughed. 

The Mutiny of 1857 found Sardar Surat Singh still in exile at 
Benares. Adversity had taught him wisdom ; and he was now as warm in 
his loyalty as he had before been active in rebellion. On the 4th June 
1857 the 37th Native Infantry was disbanded at Benares, and some suspici¬ 
ous movement being observed in a corps of Ludhiana Sikhs present on the 
ground, the guns, which were being served against the 37 th, were turned 
against the Sikhs. The whole affair seems to have been a miserable mistake ; 
and there is no reason*to believe that the corps was anything hut loyal. But 
it was not prepared for so severe a test of its loyalty, and accordingly 
charged the guns; but was repulsed with great loss and driven from the field. 
It happened that the Benares treasury, which contained several lakhs of 
rupees and the jewels of the Maharani Jindan, valued at twenty lakhs, was 
guarded by a detachment of the Sikh regiment which had been cut up. 
Hard by the treasury was the Collector's Court, a strong masonry building, 
on the roof of which some twelve Civilians had taken their stand to defend 
the treasure and their own lives in the event of an outbreak. When the 
Sikh guard heard of the fate of their comrades, their agitation and rage 
was extreme, and they would certainly have mutinied, seized the treasure, 
and attacked the Europeans, had not Sardar Surat Singh gone in among 
them and, by his personal influence and expostulations, kept them to a sense 
\ of their duty. Through that long June night, the Sardar, ably seconded by 
i Pandit Gokai Chand, argued and entreated till, towards morning, tire little 
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party were escorted to the mint by a European force. At Jaunpur another 
detachment of the Ludhiana Regiment was stationed. When these men 
heard of the destruction of their regiment, they rose in fury, shot their 
Commanding Officer, murdered the Joint Magistrate, and marched to 
Lucknow with the treasure. But for the gallantry and loyalty of Surat 
Singh, the same tragedy might have taken place at Benares. Some time 
later, the Sardar commanded the force sent to bring in the Sultan pur 
f ugitives, and on several other occasions showed conspicuous gallantry in the 
field. On the 6th July, when engaged with a body of Rajputs who had 
attacked Benares, he was severely wounded by a sabre cut on the thigh, 
which confined him to his bed for some months, and from the effect of 
which he became lame. 

For his services during 1857, the Supreme Government granted Sardar 
Surat Singh a pension of Rs. 4,800 per annum, and a valuable jwgir in 
perpetuity at Dmnri in the Gorakhpur district, North-West Provinces. He 
also received permission to return to the Punjab. 

From his return to Majitha in 1861 until liis death, Raja Surat Singh 
devoted much of his time to the improvement of his property. He was an 
active man, of business habits. In 1875 he was ’appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate, and was invested with civil judicial powers, which he exercised 
at Majitha, building a commodious Court-house at his own expense. In 1877, 
on the occasion of the Delhi Imperial Assemblage, the title of Raja was 
conferred upon him. In the same year he received the Companionship of 
the Star of India. The Raja died in 1881 at Majitha, leaving two 
sons, Uinrao Singh and Sundar Singh, of whom the former succeeded him 
as head of the family and holds his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. 
Both the sons were minors at the time of their father’s death and their 
guardianship and the management of the estate devolved upon Sardar 
Captain Gulab Singh Atariwala, under the supervision of the Court of 
Wards. On the death of Captain Gulab Singh in 1887, Lala Gnrmukh Rai, 
a pleader of Amritsar, was appointed-to the charge. In November 1882 the 
two young Sardars were entered on the rolls of the Government School, 
Amritsar, and later they both studied at the Aitchison College at 
Lahore. In 1883 Sardar TTmrao Singh was married to the daughter of 
Captain Gulab Singh. He and his wife, the Sardarni, reside at Lahore. 
They have visited Europe twice, and had the honour of being presented to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of the Royal visit to 
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Lahore in November 1905. Of their sons the eldest, Bair am Singh, is 
aide-de-camp to H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, and the two younger ones 
attend the Aitchison College as day scholars. Sundar Singh was married 
in 1887 to the daughter of Sardar Bishan Singh of Kandaula in the 
Ludhiana district, maternal uncle of the Raja of Faridkot. She died in the 
same year. He afterwards married a daughter of Sardar Sir Atar Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Chief of Badaur in the Ludhiana district. The expenses of the 
ceremony were entirely regulated by the then new rules formulated by the 
( bride's father. This was the first marriage in the upper classes at which 
\ these regulations were respected. They have for their object the repression 
j of one unnecessary source of debt in most Indian families, namely, lavish 
' hospitality and extravagant accessories on occasions of betrothal and mar¬ 
riage. Sundar Singh is a Fellow of the Punjab University and Secretary 
of the Committee of the Khalsa College, Amritsar. He lives at Amritsar, 

In lieu of his- pension of Rs. 4,800, Raja Surat Singh was in 1874 
awarded a jagir of the same amount in perpetuity, to descend integrally ; 
the successors being chosen by Government. The annual income of the 
estate is about Rs. 50,000, of which Rs. 40,000 is from the Ouclh property 
in the Gorakhpur district'. 

A sister of Sardar Umrao Singh married in 1889 a son of the late 
Sardar Ajit Singh Alawalpuria, of Jullundur. 
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SARDAR GULZAR SINGH KALIANWALA. 


Salabi. 

I 

Sahib Singh. 
Haknmafc Siligh. 

I 

Kaur Singh, 

S. t>al Singh (died 1823). 
(adopted by Fateh Singh's 
widow). 

• i _ 


Jaimal Singh. 


r— 

Jasa Singh 


Jai Singh 
dead 


S. Fateh Singh, 
(died 1807) 


8. Atar Singh 
(died 1851), 

S. Lai Singh 
(died L888). 


Chatar Singh 
(died 1845). 


Jwala Singh 
dead. 


Chet Singh 
dead. 


Ham Singh 
dead. 


Sardar Gulzar Singh 
(BORN 1857) (ADOPTED). 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1893)~ 


Ikbal Singh 
(born 1899). 


Dalip Singh 
dead. 


Sardar Gulzar Singh does not belong to the old Kalianwala stock, 
nor is he related to the great Sardar Fateh Singh, through whom the 
present family attained wealth and honours. The story of Fateh Singh’s 
family must be briefly told. Jaimal Singh, grandfather of Sardar Fateh 
Singh, was a Sindhu Jat, and the first of his family to adopt the Sikh 
faith. He was a resident of Kali Lakhu, near Amritsar. He was a 
follower of the Sukarchakia chiefs, Charat Singh and Mahan Singh, and 
with them was engaged in constant quarrels with the Chatha tribe in- 
habiting the northern part of the Gujranwala district; and in one skir¬ 
mish with some Chatha marauders both his sons, Jai Singh and Jasa 
Singh, were slain. Fateh Singh entered the service of Ranjit Singli about 
1798, and very rapidly rose in the favour of his master. He was a brave 
and skilful soldier and proved himself as such in almost every campaign 
undertaken by the Maharaja till 1807. He fought against Ghulam Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Chatha, against Jodh Singh of Wazirabad and Nadhan 
Singh Atu. He was with the Maharaja when he captured the city of 
Lahore, and when he took Amritsar from the Bhangis 'and the Ramgar- 
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hias with the aid of the Ahluwalia and Kanhaya Sardars. He fought in 
the Jhang and the Pindi Bhatian campaigns; and it was in a great 
measure owing to his advice that Ranjit Singh did not espouse the cause 
of Rai Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British Government in 1805. 
Much assisted by Fateh Singh's good offices, peace was concluded 
between the English and Holkar, who gave to the Sardar many valuable 
gifts in recognition of his services. Fateh Singh distinguished himself 
at the capture of Ohiniot from Jasa Singh Bhangi, and when Jbang was 
taken in 1806 from Ahmad Khan Sial the district was leased to Fateh 
Singh for Rs. 60,000 per annum. Ahmad Khan, however, soon after 
made a compromise with Fateh Singh, who returned to Lahore, 

Towards the close of 1806 the Sardar was sent against Kasur, where 
Kutab-ud-din Khan was giving trouble. The Pathan chief held out 
bravely, but was glad to buy off the Sikh by the payment of a lakh of 
rupees. At the beginning of 1807, a Sikh army, under Ranjit Singh 
in person, again marched against Kasur, and after a long fight reduced 
if. Fateh Singh promised to Kutab-ud-din the quiet possession of his 
estate at Mamdot if he would give up the Kasur fort; and although Ranjit 
Singh did not approve of the promise, yet he considered himself bound to 
confirm it. 

Beneath the banner of Fateh Singh, many of the chief Sikh barons 
were proud to fight. Among others was Amir Singh Sindhanwalia, Dal 
Singh Naherna, Dhana Singh Malwai, Fateh Singh Matu and TJttam 
Singh Chachi. 

In 1807 Ranjit Singh, returning from Patiala, besieged the fort of 
Narayangarh held by Sardar Kishan Singh. For fifteen days it held out; 
aid' the Maharaji became very impatient at the delay, and told Fateh 
Singh, who was in immediate command, that he was fonder of remaining 
by him (the Maharaja) than of leading the troops in the field. Fateh 
Singh, piqued at this, assaulted the fort; but was repulsed and mortally 
wounded. Ranjit Singh came to visit him in his tent, and Fateli Singh 
is said to have advised the Maharaja never to raise another Jat to the 
highest office in the State. Whether such advice was ever given is 
doubtful, but the Maharaja appeared to act upon some such principle; 
for while his bravest officers and generals were Jat Sikhs, in the Council he 
rather gave his confidence to Brahmans, Rajputs and even Muhammadans. 
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Fateh Singh left no son, and Ranjit Singh might have resumed all 
his jagirs; but, feeling some remorse for the Sardar’s death, he sent Mit 
Singh Padhania, on his arrival at Amritsar, with a valuable hkilat to 
Mai Sewan, the widow; and bid him tell her that any one whom she 
should nominate as her husband’s heir and successor would be recognized. 
There were several chiefs well loved by Fateh Singh, and none more so 
than Dhana Singh Malwai and Dal Singh Naherna. The latter was his 
potrela (godson) and a great favourite. But for the succession to Fateh 
Singh’s estates, Dal Singh is said neither to have trusted to fortune nor 
to favour. On the night of Mit Singh’s arrival at Kali, Dal Singh paid 
him a private visit, and for Rs. 5,000 Mit Singh told Mai Sewan that, 
although she might nominate whom she pleased, Ranjit Singh would be 
only pleased with Dal Singh ; and he was accordingly selected. 

Notwithstanding the generosity of Ranjit Singh on this occasion, 
there were not wanting many who said that the jagirs had been given to 
Dal Singh as a thank-offering for the death of Fateh Singh; that Ranjit 
Singh had long feared the chief, and that he dared him to assault 
Narayangarh, through an impracticable breach, in the hope of his death. 
On one occasion, at Wazirabad, Ranjit Singh told Fateh Singh to draw 
his forces on one side that he might see how numerous they were. When 
the order was given the whole army went over to the great Kalianwala 
chief, and Ranjit Singh, to his rage and chagrin, found himself almost 
deserted. He. never forgot the incident, or forgave the chief who had 
too much influence with the army. 

Dal Singh Naherna's family originally resided at Karial, in Shaikhu- 
pura, and is of the naherna or barber (or, more properly, nail-cutter) 
caste. It is stated that an ancestor, a Wirk Jat, fell in love and eloped 
with one Rami, the daughter of Duni Chand of the Jandi Naherna tribe, 
and that the name Naherna has been ever since attached to the family. 
But this is a fiction, and has only been invented since the family rose to 
importance. Dal Singli was not of Jat descent. Sahib Singh Naherna 
was the associate of Bhagwan Singh, and became known as a bold and 
successful robber. When Charab Singh became powerful, both Sahib 
Singh and Bbagwan Singh joined him ; and when he had conquered the 
country about Find Dadan Khan, Bhagwan Singh claimed a third share. 
This, Charat Singh did not fancy giving, and believing that he could 
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trust Sahib Singh he resolved to get riel of Isis troublesome ally. Soon 
after, the three men went on a hunting expedition, and a wild boar 
happening to run past, Charab Singh cried aloud “ Don't let the beast 
escape/' Sahib Singh, who well understood the meaning of these words 
shot Bhagwan Singh dead. For this service he was rewarded with a 
jagir. Both his son, Hakumat Singh, and his grandson, Kaur Singh, 
were in the service of the Sukarchakia chief, but they were not men of 
any note. 

Sardar Dal Singh was a bold and able man, and was a great favour¬ 
ite with Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala, under whose orders he used 
to fight. At the time of Fateh Singh’s death, Dal Singh had a jagir of 
about Rs. 68,000; but when the Kalianwala jagirs , with the exception of 
Rs. 70,000 settled on Mai Sewan and the children of Fateh Singh’s daughter 
were made over to him, his estates were worth about Rs. 3,50,000. 
Most of the Sardars who had fought under Fateh Singh were now led by 
Dal Singh; and the barber showed himself as brave in battle as the best 
of the Jat aristocracy. He served with honour in the Kasur, Multan, 
Kashmir and Dera Ismail Khan campaigns. 

In 1814 he was sent, with Ram Dayal, grandson of Diwan Mohkain 
Chand, in command of a detachment of ten thousand men, to force them 
way into Kashmir by way of Nandan Sar, while Ranjit Singh himself 
proceeded by way of Punch. This detachment was surrounded and 
outnumbered, and it was only on account of the friendship enter¬ 
tained for Diwan Mohkam Chand by Azim Khan that he was allowed 
to return unmolested. In the spring of 1815, again in company with Ram 
Dayal, he ravaged the Multan and Bahawalpur territories, exacting fines 
and contributions from every town; and later in the year he was sent 
against the Bhimbar and Rajauri chiefs. He reduced them to submis¬ 
sion, and burnt a large portion of the city of Rajaur. He died in 1823, 
according to his family, of cholera; but the commonly received story is 
that he took poison after having been severely rebuked by the Maharaja 
for the inefficient state of his contingent. He was Succeeded in hi & jagir 
by his eldest son Atar Singh. 

In 1834 Atar Singh was sent to Peshawar under the command of 
Prince Nao Nihal Singh.- While there, Diwan Hakim Rui, who was the 
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chamberlain of the Prince and a great favourite, induced some of the 
Sardars, who had been accustomed to fight under the command of Atar 
Singh, to go over to him with their troops. On this Atar Singh left the 
army without leave, and came to Lahore to complain to the Maharaja. 
He was not well received, and Was ordered to rejoin the army, then in 
Bannn, without delay. Atar Singh refused; and the Maharaja confis¬ 
cated all his jagirs, with the exception of the family estate of Kala, worth 
Es. 3,500, and Hamidpur, Ra. 750. Thus it remained till the death of 
Ran jit Singh. His successor, Kharak Singh, restored Rs. 12,750, free of 
service; and Maharaja Slier Singh, on the return of Atar Singh from 
the Ganges, where he had conveyed the ashes of Maharaja Kharak Singh, 
and Prince Nao Nihal Singh, gave him, at Pindi Gheb and Mirowal, jagirs 
valued at Rs. 1,02,000; this was subject to the service of two hundred 
horse, and included a grant of Rs. 2,000 to his son Lai Singh. Atar 
Singh was made Adalati (Chief Justice) of Lahore and the surrounding 
districts, and received command of the Pindiwala irregular cavalry, which 
had been first raised by Milka Singh Pindiwala. No change took place in 
hie jagir till Jawahir Singh became Wazir, when Atar Singh represented 
that Pindi Gheb, though nominally worth Rs. 65,000, only yielded 
Rs. 50,000, and obtained in exchange the ilakas of Chunian, Dhundianwali 
and Khudian, worth Rs. 60,000. 

After the murder of Prince Pashaura Singh by Jawahir Singh’s 
orders, the army, enraged at the conduct of the Wazir, determined upon 
his death, and threw off their allegiance to the Lahore Government. Sar- 
dar Atar Singh was, on the 19th September, sent by the Rani Jindan, 
with Diwan Dina Nath and Fakir Nur-ud-din, to the camp at Mian Mir to 
induce the mutinous troops to return to their duty. No attention was, 
however, paid to their advice; the Fakir was dismissed, but the Diwan 
and Atar Singh were insulted, abused, and confined in camp till after the 
murder of - the Wazir, on the 22nd September, when the army, always 
afraid of the Rani, sent them to Lahore to try and make their peace. 

Sardar Atar Singh served throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1845*46, 
and at the battle of Ferozeshah his brother Chatar Singh was killed. 1'n 
September 1846 Atar Singh was ordered to join the Sikh army proceeding 
to Kashmir to suppress the rebellion there ; but he took no notice of 
repeated injunctions, remaining at his house, near Amritsar, on pretence of 
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celebrating the marriage of his niece. For this conduct his jagir was 
confiscated. Shortly afterwards, however, it was restored to him and 
made up to Rs. 1,11,800. He received a seat in the Council of Regency 
appointed on December 1846, and held this post till the annexation of 
the Punjab. On the first news of the outbreak at Multan in April 1848, 
he was ordered to proceed thither in command of all the available 
irregular troops. He was recalled, with the other Sardars, when the 
Resident at Lahore found that it was considered inexpedient to send 
a European force to Multan at that time of year; but later, he accom¬ 
panied Raja Sher Singh to Multan in command of the cavalry. 

The Sardar had little influence over the troops which he commanded. 
He was of a weak and vacillating character; and although his own 
intentions were good, he was quite unable to keep his men to their duty. 
Day by day they grew more and more mutinous, and deserted in numbers 
to the rebel Mul Ra] in Multan. At length it was agreed by the three 
Sikh Generals, Raja Sher Singh, Sardar Shamsher Singh and Sardar 
Atar Singh, in concert with Major Edwardes, and with the concurrence 
of the English General, that the only thing to do was to move the troops 
out-of temptation, away from Multan. Sardar Atar Singh's divison was 
to be posted at Talamba under pretence of keeping open the road ; but 
before the movement could be executed the whole Sikh army rebelled 
and, being joined by Raja Sher Singh, marched to Multan. Sardar 
Atar Singh mounted his horse and fled to the camp of Major Edwardes 
with a few horsemen. His son Lai Singh was carried off by the troops, 
but soon afterwards contrived to make his escape and joined Edwardes 
also. 

Lai Singh had in June 1847 been sent in command of five hundred 
sowars to Hassan Abdal, and had remained there till the 3rd of May 
1848, when he received an order to join the force of Raja Sher Singh on 
its way to Multan. When Diwan Kishan Kaur, Adalati of Batala, 
joined the rebels, Sardar Lai Singh was appointed to succeed him, and 
held. the appointment for about three months till the close of the Sikh 
administration. 

On annexation all the personal jagirs of Sardar Atar Singh, amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 47,750, were maintained for life ; one quarter to descend to 
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his son Lai Sxngli and his male heirs in perpetuity. The jagir of Sardar 
Lai Singh worth Es. 3,600 being a recent grant of 1848, was resumed; 
but he was assigned a cash allowance of Ea. 4,800 from the jagir of his 
father, with whom he was at feud. 

Sardar Atar Singh died in December 1851, and three-fourths of his 
jagir was resumed. The share of his son Lai Singh was in February 
1862 raised to Es. 15,000, which is continued in perpetuity. Lai 
Singh resided at Kala in the Amritsar district, where he died in 
1888. For many years he had taken no active part in public affairs 
beyond sitting as a member of the committee of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s Samadh at Lahore. He was a splendid specimen of the old 
Sikh Sardar, and to the last was fond of hawking, hunting and other 
field sports. He had been four times married, but had no children. 
Ho adopted his nephew Gubar Singh, to whom, on the special recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Charles Aitchison, the Government of India 
continued the jagir of Es. 15,000 in perpetuity. Sardar Gulzar Singh was 
privately educated and resides at Kala. He is an Honorary Magistrate 
and a Provincial Darbari. In addition to the jagir, the Sardar possesses 
other property in land and houses. 
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Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1787). 
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Jai Singh 
(died 1756) 
childless. 
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Jasa Singh 
(died 1803) 
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Khushhal Singh 
(died 1812). 


Mali Singh 
(died 1702), 
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Tara Singh 
(died 1797) 
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Diwan Singh 
(died 1834). 


, Tr . ■. , i 1 Two generations 

Jodh Smgh Vir Singh Mahtab Singh Two (extinctl 
(d.ed 1816). (died 1828). (dead) other sons. * ' | 

j-—-——i--Sardar Mangal Singh, 

daiinal Singh Sobha Singh (died 1879). 


(died 1848). 
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Utfcam Singh Jwala Singh 
I (dead) 
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(died 1845). 
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Aehhar Singh 
(died 1880), 

Four gener ations. 


Sardar Gurdit Singh 
(died 1900). 


Barbara Singh 
(died 1862). 


r 


j 


Suchet Singh 
(died 1879)* 


Slier Singh 
(died 1888). 


Bisham Singh 
(Born 1868), 


Sant Singh 
(died*1894). 


Narayan" Singh 
(born 1884). 


Sundar Singh 
(born 1878). 


Trilockan Singh 
(born 1901) 


ihe Ramgarhia Misal, from which tho family of Bishan Singh takes 
its name, was one of the most powerful of the Sikh confederacies, and to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century could bring into the field about 
eight thousand fighting men. Of its leaders, Jasa Singh was the most 
distinguished, although he can hardly be called its founder ; for through 
many unquiet years it had existed as an organized body under Khushhal 
Singh and .Nand Singh. But it was only when Jasa Singh succeeded to 
the command in 1758 that it became powerful and renowned. 

Har Das, the grandfather of Jasa Singh, was a Hindu of the najjar 
or carpenter caste, resident at Sarsang in the Lahore district. He was 
content to follow his humble trade in his native village ; but his son 
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Bhagwan, of a more adventurous disposition., took the Pauhal , and, with 
the addition of Singh to his name, wandered about the country, making 
converts to his new faith. He at length settled at Ichugil, where there 
were born to him five sons, Jai Singh, Jasa Singh, Khushhal Singh, Mali 
Singh and Tara Singh ; the four last of whom became noted men and 
leaders of the Ramgarhia Miml. There was no great difference in the * 
ages of the brothers : and in 1752, on their reaching manhood, they 
entered the service of the celebrated Nawab Adina Beg Khan. This able 
man, then Imperial Governor of the Jullundur Doab, encouraged the Sikhs 
in their resistance to Ahmad Shah Durani, hoping to rise by their 
assistance to supreme power in the province ; and in this he would 
probably have been successful, but for his premature death in 1758. 
When Prince Timur, son of Ahmad Shah, marched against him, determined 
to punish his opposition, Adina Beg retreated, to the hills, and Jasa Singh 
and his brothers left him and went to Amritsar, where they joined the 
force of Hand Singh Sanghani. Jai Singh was about this time killed in 
action with the Afghans near Majitha. 

Amritsar was at this time no more than a large village ; and on the 
retreat of the Afghans, Nand Singh and Jasa Singh partially fortified it, 
surrounding a portion with a high mud wall, which they called Bam Itauni. 
When Adina Beg returned, thinking the Sikhs were becoming too powerful, 
he sent Mirza Aziz Bakhsh to reduce the new fort, which was, in truth, 
no difficult matter. Jasa Singh and his friends fought gallantly, and made 
more than one sally from the fort ; hut they were overmatched, and at length 
abandoned it at night, and with considerable loss cut their way through 
the enemy. TheRamRauni was dismantled; but Adina Beg died shortly 
afterwards, and Jasa Singh, taking command of the confederacy, named 
the fort he had defended so bravely Ramgarh, and his Misal the Ramgarhia. 
He seized at this time, aided by the Kanhaya Misal, Dinanagar, Batala, 
Kalanaur, Sri Hargohindpur, Kadian, Ghuraan and many other towns in 
the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts, the revenue of which was estimated 
at from six to ten lakhs of rupees. Besides this, Jasa Singb, who was sole 
lord of the territory, acquired many villages in the Jullundur Doab. To his 
brothers he gave separate jagirs under him. It was their imprudence 
which brought great trouble on the family; for as Jasa Singh Ahluwalia 
was passing near Gurdaspur on his way toAchal, a place of pilgrimage, he 
was attacked by Khushhal Singh, Mali Singh and Tara Singh ; his troops 
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were dispersed and himself taken prisoner. Jasa Singh Ramgarhia, who 
would have been glad enough had liis brothers slain his rival, could only 
release him with rich gifts when he was brought in as prisoner ; for the 
old Sikh barons had much of the spirit of chivalry. But the Ahluwalia 
chieftain was not to be appeased. Ho was looked up to as the head of the 
* Khalsa, and indeed its founder; his followers and flatterers called him 
King (Sultan-ul-Kaum), and yet he had been insulted by these Rantgarhia 
youths whoso beards had but just begun to grow ; and he swore a mighty 
oath that he would never loose his turban till he had seized all the 
Ramgarhia estates. Many chiefs came to aid him, thinking not much 
of the insult, but having an eye to plunder and new jagirs. There was 
Ganda Singh and Jhanda Singh Bhangi; the Kanhayas, Jab Singh and 
Hakikat Singh, old friends of the Ratngarhias; Charat Singh Sukarchakia, 
Nar Singh Chamiariwala and many others. They attacked Jasa Singh on 
all sides, and after a severe struggle took possession of all the Ramgarhia 
territory. Khushhal Singh was badly wounded at Bhagowal fighting with 
Jai Singh Kanhaya ;Tara Singh lost Kalanaur, and Jasa Singh fled across 
the Sutlej to Sirsa with a large body of irregular horse, having sent his 
two sons to the Patiala chief, Amar Singh, to beg assistance. 

In the Sirsa district he remained till 1783, He overran the country 
with his horsemen, and plundered up to the walls of Delhi; on one occasion 
he penetrated into Delhi itself and carried off four guns from the Mughal 
quarter. The Nawab of Meerut paid him tribute of Rs. 10,000 a year to 
save his district from plunder. One day a Brahman complained to him that 
the Governor of Hissar had carried off his two daughters by force. Jasa 
Singh collected his forces and marched against Hissar, which he plundered, 
and restored the girls to their father. Sometimes he was reduced to great 
straits ; and there is a story, which may be true, that at Sirsa a servant 
of the Sardar happening to drop his vessel down a well a diver was sent 
to fetch it, who discovered at the bottom four boxes full of gold mohars 
to the value of five lakhs of rupees, enabling Jasa Singh to pay his troops 
and enlist new followers. 

A great famine desolated Sirsa in 1783, and the Sax^dar returned to 
the Punjab. At Ludhiana he met messengers from Sardar Mahan Singh 
Sukarchakia and Raja Sansar Cliand of Kangra, offering to re-instate him 
in his possessions if he would join them against Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya, 
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Jasa Singh consented readily enough, and having joined forces the allies' 
marched to Batala. Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Jai Singh, advanced 
against them with eight thousand men \ but he was defeated and slain, 
and the Kanhaya chief was compelled to give up the Ramgarhia estates 
to their old owner, and the fort of Kangra, which he had held for four 
years, to Sansar Ohand. But Jasa Singh was not destined to enjoy peace; 
and for many years he was engaged in disputes with the Kanhaya Misal, 
in which he was sometimes successful, sometimes defeated. 

In 1796 his last and most severe struggle with the Kanhayas took 
place. Mai Sada Kaur, widow of Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, was then 
head of the Misal ; and with all her own forces and those of her young 
son-in-law, Ran jit Singh, she besieged Jasa Singh in Miami, a fort in the 
Hoshiarpur district near the Beas, Jasa Singh defended himself for some 
time ; but his provisions ran very low, and lie sent a messenger to Sahib 
Singh Bedi at Amritsar to beg him to interpose between him and his 
enemies. Jodh Singh Wazirabadia and Dal Singh Gil were with the 
Bedi on the part of Ranjit Singh when the Ramgarhia messenger arrived, 
and Sahib Singh gave them a message to Sada Kaur and Ranjit Singh 
bidding them raise the siege of Miani. But Sada Kaur would not retire 
without her revenge for her husband’s death ; and her enemy was now in 
her hands, so no notice was taken of the Bedi’a order. Again Jasa Singh 
sent a messenger, and Bedi Sahib Singh said, “ They will not mind me, 
but God himself will aid you.” The messenger returned to Miani, and 
that very night the river Beas came down in flood and swept away a 
large portion of the Kanhaya camp, men and horses and camels. Sada 
Kaur and Ranjit Singh escaped with difficulty and retired to Gujranwala. 

Jasa Singh died in 1803, and was succeeded by his eldest son Jodh 
Singh. The new Sardar was not a man of any ability, and his cousin 
Diwail Singh seized a large portion of th ejagir. At length Ranjit Singh 1 " 
began to lust after the Ramgarhia territory, and feigned the greatest 
affection for Sardar Jodh Singh. He had a contract of eternal friendship 
between himself and the Ramgarhia family drawn out; and before the 
(&mth f in the holy Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, he stamped the paper, in 
his royal and illiterate way, with his open palm dyed with saffron. The 
better to cajole Jodh Singh, he went over the Ramgarh fort almost unat¬ 
tended, and ordered his new fort of Gobindgarh to be built in the same 
fashion, Ranjit Singh cared little about keeping oaths, however solemn 
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but Jodh Singh bad been won over, and became so devoted a follower 
that there was no excuse to annex his territory. He accompanied the 
Maharaja to Kasur with all his force in the last successful expedition 
against Kutab-ud-din Khan. 

On the death of Jodh Singh in 1816, the family began to quarrel ; 
Diwan Singh, Vir Singh and the widow of Jodh Singh all claiming the 
estate. The Maharaja, hearing of this, called the three cousins, Vir Singh, 
Mahtab Singh and Diwan Sngh, to him at Nadaun, promising to settle 
the dispute by arbitration. On their arival they were received with 
courtesy by the Maharaja; but he soon took occasion to leave the reception 
tent, which was straightway surrounded with troops, and the three 
Ramgarhias made prisoners. Then Ranjit Singh marched on Amritsar, 
and after some severe fighting took the fort of Ramgarh. Again, march¬ 
ing northward, he seized all the vast Ramgarhia jagira, and in a short time 
reduced all their forts, upwards of a hundred in num ber. And thus was 
cancelled the saffron bond. 

Vir Singh and Mahtab Singh were soon released, and were placed tinder 
Sardar Lehna Singh Majilliia ; and at the intercession of Sardar Nihal 
Singh Atariwala a jacjir of Rs. 65,000 was settled on the family. Diwan 
Singh for some time refused to accept his share of Rs. 6,000 at Dharam- 
kot, and remained a prisoner ; but at length pretended to acquiesce. On 
regaining his freedom, however, he fled to Patiala., where he was at first 
well received; but after a year was compelled to leave, and he then 
wandered about for some time till he thought it best to submit, and, 
returning to Lahore, he accepted a command of seven hundred men in 
the expedition then fitting out for Kashmir. After this we hear little of 
him beyond that he remained in charge of Baramula, a difficult hill-post 
on the road to Srinagar, till his death in 1834. Vir Singh had died six 
years before in 1828, when two-thirds of his jacjir were resumed. 

Sardar Mangal Singh served during his younger days about the 
person of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who gave him jagirs in Dharamkot, 
Kalowala, Tibrah and Kundilah, worth Rs. 9,000, of which Rs. 3,600 were 
personal, and Rs. 5,400 for service. The personal jagir has been 
continued to liis successors in perpetuity. It is situated at Thera Kalan 
in the Ajnala tahsil, 'and Ran gar Nangal and Rupowali in the Batala tahsil. 
After his fathers death, Sardar Mangal Singh was sent to Peshawar in 
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contra and of four hundred foot and one hundred and ten sowars of the 
old Ramgarhia clan. Here, under Sardar Tej Singh and Sardar Hari 
Singh Nalwa, he did good service, and fought in the famous battle of 
Jamrud in April 1837, where the gallant Hari Singh was killed. In 1839 
he was recalled and sent to the hill country between the Boas and the 
Sutlej under the order of Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, and during the 
absence of that chief at Peshawar he was placed in charge of the hill 
forts, and was active in the suppression of the insurrection of 1840. 

During the reign of Maharaja Slier Singh, he was chiefly employed 
under Lehna Singh in Sukefc, Mandi and Kulu, and he remained there till 
the close of the Sutlej War in 1846. The Rajput chiefs, with Raja Balbir 
Sen of Mandi at their head, were not slow to take advantage of the war 
with the English, and gave the Sardar plenty of work ; but he held his 
ground till the treaty of the 9th March 1846 enabled him to give up his 
trust with honour. 

During the second Sikh War, Sardar Mangal Singh remained loyal, 
and did excellent service in guarding the roads and maintaining order in 
the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts. His great exploit, however, at this 
time was the capture of the notorious rebel and robber Hari Singh, who 
had for some time kept the country about Amritsar in a state of alarm. 
This he effected at Sagarpura, near Rangar Nangal, a grant of whi ch jagir 
worth Rs. 3,700, was made to-him by-the Dar bar and confirmed after 
annexation. 

In 1862, on the retirement of Sardar Jodh Singh. Man, Sardar Mangal 
Singh was appointed manager of the affairs of the Sikh temple at Amritsar. 
This appointment, which is one of some difficulty, was filled by the Sardar 
with tact and ability. In the same year he was appointed Honorary Magis¬ 
trate of the city of Amritsar. In 1876, His .Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales conferred upon him the Companionship of the Star of India, He 
died in 1879, and his special jagir of Rs. 3,700 granted to him by the 
Darbar was resumed. 

Sardar Mangal Singh was a man of education and liberal ideas. It 
was in a great measure owing to his influence and example that the cause 
of female education was so widely and systematically taken up in the city of 
Amritsar, 
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Gurdit Singh, eldest son of Sardar Marxgal Singh, in February 1858 
pined Colonel Abbott at Hosbiarpur when that officer was raising a force 
of cavalry for service in Ouclh. Gurdit Singh was made Risaldar, and 
served in the Oudli Mounted Police to the complete satisfaction of his superior 
officers until October 1859, when, on the reduction of the force, he returned 
to Amritsar, where he was made an Inspector of Police. He retired in 1887 
on a pension of Its. 1,200 per annum. He was a Municipal Commissioner, 
an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1900 and 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving nephew, Bishan Singh, son of Suchet 
Singh. Bishan Singh is an Inspector of Police and a Divisional Darbari, 

The jagvr of Rs. 3,600, granted to Sardar Mangai Singli in perpetuity, 
is now divided equally between Bishan Singh and his cousin Sundar Singh. 

The latter ia a B. A. of the Punjab University and the author of an account 
of the Ramgarhia family, and of a guide to the Golden Temple. His father, 

Sher Singh, was for some years a Deputy Inspector of Police. Suchet 

Singh, father of Bishan Singh, was a Munsif. 

Several of the descendants of Sardar Jasa Singh have taken service in 
the army and police. 
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BHAI RAM SINGH. 
Bhai Surat Singli. 


r 


Bhai Gurdas Singh. 

I 

Hhai Sher Singh 


Bhai Sant Singh 
(died 1804). 


r: 


Bhai Jodh Singli. 


Bhai Gurrnukh 
Singh 

(died 1843). 

_ j 


Bhai Deva 
Singh. 


Bhai Pardtunan 
Singh (died 1875). 


Bhai Madhusudan 
Singh (died 1884). 


Bhai Lehna Singh. 

I 

__ J 


Bhai Arjun Singh 
(died 1863). 


Bhai Bhai Bhai Bhai 

Gurbakhsh Hardeo Gansham Jhanda 

Singh Singh Singh Singh 

(born 1867). (died 1867). (died 1867). (born 1867). 


Bhai 

Harbhagat 

Singh 

(horn 1888). 


Bhai 

Jawaliir 

Singh 

(born 1859). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Bhai Dayal Singh 
(bom 1866). 

i 


Bhai Sundar Singh 
(born 1892). 


Bhai Harnarayan Singh 
(born 1888). 


Bhai Jiwan Singh 
(born 1906). 


Bhai Suba Singh 
(born 1886). 


Bhai Sundar 
Singh (born 
1896). 


Bhai Surendra 
Singh (bom 1902). 


Bhai Harendra 
Singli (born 
1907). 


The ancestors of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh resided at Chiniot in the 
Jhang district, and several of them at different times entered the service of 
the Muhammadan chiefs of Multan ; but the early history of the family is 
in no way important. Ram Singh became a Sikh and a follower of Gum 
Gobind Singh, He was a zealous preacher of the Sikh faith, in his own 
part of the country, so much so that the Multan authorities grew alarmed 
and ordered his arrest; but he received timely information, and was able to 
escape to Amritsar. The Multan Governor took Surat Singh, the only son 
of Ram Singh, into his service, and the father, thinking all danger to be 
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past, returned home., where he died shortly afterwards. Surat Singh then 
left Multan and wandered about the country as his father had done, preach¬ 
ing the Sikh faith; and his conduct excited the same suspicions. He 
contrived to get away to Amritsar with most of his property, and was soon 
patronized by the chiefs, who were at that time becoming powerful, and 
was placed in charge of the building of the Darbar Sahib, the Sikh temple 
at Amritsar, In the Jullundur Doab he acquired a small jagir , where he 
built a fort, and then returned to Amritsar, where he died. 

In 1806 Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered the plain portion of the 
Jullundur Doab ; but he allowed Sant Singh to retain his jagir , and he 
appointed him to succeed his father in the superintendence of repairs and 
decorations of the Darbar Sahib. Bhai Sant Singh was no contemptible 
soldier, and on several occasions he served with credit. During the campaign 
of 1821 the Maharaja was engaged in the siege of a small fort on the way 
to Mankera. Suddenly the sky grew dark, and a violent storm came on. 
Ranjit Singh was caught by a furious blast of wind and thrown into the 
ditch from which the earth for the batteries had been excavated. Sant 
Singh saw his fall and, knowing that it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, sprang into the ditch and, lifting* the Maharaja in his arms, carried 
him in triumph to his tent. For this service he received jagir s in the 
Amritsar and Sialkot districts to the value of Rs, 6,800. Whether this 
story be false or true, it is certain that Sant Singh’s jagirs were numerous, 
and that he stood high in the favour of the Maharaja. 

About this time Bhai Gurdas Singh, who had been a reader of the 
Oranth in the Darbar Sahib, died ; and Sant Singh, in grief for his loss, 
determined to give up worldly affairs and devote himself to reading and 
expounding the scriptures. In the room of his father came to Court 
Gurmukh Singh, who soon became as great a favourite as Sant Singh had 
been. Bhai Sant Singh was called Gyani (one who meditates on divine 
things), and was held in much respect till his death. He wrote a comment¬ 
ary on the Rcbmayana , and a treatise on the rite of the Pauhal , or Sikh 
baptism. 

When Parduman Singh was thirteen, the Maharaja took him into his 
service, and gave him the jagir of Kaliwal, worth Rs. 1,100. bhai 
Gurmukh Singh had not enjoyed much influence during the life-time of 
Ranjit Singh, for his enemy, Bhai Ram Singh, was high in the favour of 
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the Maharaja, With Nao Nihal Singh he had still less influence; and 
when the prince was killed he took up the cause of Prince Slier Singh 
warmly, for the principal reason that Ram Singh was leader of the rival 
party of Mai Chand Kaiir, 

When Sher Singh became Maharaja he did not forget the services of 
Gurmukh-Singh, whom he treated with great consideration, and to whom 
he gave large jagi-rs. But the real power was kept by Raja Dili an Singh, 
the Minister, in his own hands. The Maharaja, though he hated Dliian 
Singlg and knew his unpopularity with the nation, could not get rid of him. 
He, however, played off Gurmukh Singh against him and the Bhai, from 
his religious character and long friendship with the Maharaja, could not be 
excluded from the presence. But otherwise, the contest between the 
statesmen and the priest was most unequal, Gurmukh Singh was supported 
by no powerful party; he was without character or ability; while Raja 
Dhian Singh was the ablest man of his day, subtle, plausible, cautious, 
though bold even to audacity in attacking and destroying his declared 
enemies, 

Throughout the reign of Sher Singh, the Bhai intrigued against Raja 
Dhian Singh and joined in the Sinclhanwalia conspiracy against his life. 
When Raja Hira Singh, son of the murdered Minister, rose to power, he, 
at the instigation of Bhai Ram Singh and Misra Lai Singh, arrested Gur- 
tnukh Singh with his friend Misra Beli Ram, the Toshakhania, and made 
them over for custody to Shaikh Imam-ud-din Khan, by whom they were 
put to death. Bhai Ram Singh was a far abler man than his rival Girr- 
raukh Singh, but of no higher character. Both were unscrupulous and 
scheming men, and both made religion a cloak for their ambition and 
intrigue. 

After the death of Gurmukh Singh, all the estates of the family were 
confiscated, and their houses and personal property seized; Bhai Parduman 
Singh and his brothers were imprisoned at Amritsar, placed in irons, and 
treated with the greatest severity. The religious bodies of the city made 
great efforts to obtain their release ; and, at last, Parduman Singh contrived 
to escape, and with his youngest brother Arjun Singh fled to Ludhiana, 
where he remained under protection of the British Government till the 
murder of Hira Singh allowed him to return to Lahore. The four brothers 
obtained the release of a portion of their jagirs in the Amritsar district, 
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amounting to Rs. 5,488. Bhai Pardutnan Singh then set out to Hardwar to 
perform his father’s funeral rites, and was promised that on his return the 
other jagirs of Gurmukh Singh should be released. On his return his houses 
at Amritsar were made oyer to him, and he would have probably recovered 
the rest of the property had not the war with the English commenced while 
his case was still pending, followed by the annexation of the country in 
1849. Th ejagir of Rs. 5,488 at Mochal and Ruler Ghuma was released 
for the lives of the brothers, subject to payment of one-quarter revenue. The 
British Government could do no more for the family. Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
had acquired his large possessions as much by his intrigues as his sanctity. 
He played for a high stake, wealth and political power, and lost; and 
although the Sikh Government, and especially the army, filled with remorse 
for the murder of the Bhai, which their own evil passions had allowed, 
would probably have again placed his family in an influential position, yet 
the British Government coaid not be expected to feel either sympathy or 
remorse. 

Bhai ParcLuman Singh accompanied Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia to 
Benares in 1853. He was afterwards appointed Superintendent of the 
repairs of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, and had charge of jagirs to the 
amount of Rs. 4,000 per annum, released in perpetuity for the support of 
the temple. He was a man of great energy and public spirit, and took a 
keen interest in all that concerned the affairs of the Darbar Sahib and 
the city generally. He was a Member of the Board of Honorary Magistrates 
of Amritsar. He died in 1875* 

Bliai Gurbakhsli Singh has been recognized as his father's successor, 
and has received the vacant chair in Provincial Darbar. He was carefully 
educated under the Court of Wards, and passed the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University. Three-fourths of his father's jagir, of Rs. 868 
per annum, has been continued to Gurbakhsh Singh for life, and an annual 
pension of Rs. 240 was granted to his mother. 

The other property belonging to the family consists of a large garden 
in Amritsar, a Bungah at the Golden Temple, some shops in different parts 
of the city, besides a house at Hardwar, about 35 bighas of land in 
Amritsar tahsil and a grant of 200 acres on the Sharakpur branch of the 
Chenab Canal. Bhai Gurbaklish Singh also succeeded to the charge, held 
by his father, of the works and repairs to the Golden Temple, as well as to 
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the administration of the jagir granted by Government for this purpose. 
The Bliai went to England in 1897, and in 1900 was called to the Bar. 
His eldest son, Suba Singh, married a grand-daughter of Sardar Jhanda 
Singh of Butala in the Gujranwala district. 

Bhai Arjun Singh died in 1863. His son Jawahir Singh enjoyed an , 
allowance from Government of Rs. 100 per annum, which ceased when he 
attained his majority. Arjun Singh’s widow receives a pension of Rs. 
,250 per annum from the Amritsar treasury. 

Madhusudan Singh entered the service in 1857 as a Jamadar of ten 
sowars, raised by his brother. He was present at the capture of mutineers 
at Ajnala in the same year, and, having been made a Risaldar, was sent 
to Thanesar, where he died in 1864. His widow was given a life-pension 
of Rs. 250 per annum. 

Lehna Singh, the remaining brother, was a Naib-tahsildar; but, 
owing to domestic bereavements, he retired from the service. His son 
Jhanda Singh is a pleader and has a good practice at Ambala. His 
grandson Dayal Singh, son of Hardeo Singh, is in the Criminal Investigation 
Department where he has reached the grade of Inspector and received the 
title of Sardar Bahadur and the Royal Victorian Medal. In 1908 lie was 
presented by the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India with a 
sword of honour and a certificate, in recognition of his uniformly excellent 
work. 
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SARDAR ARUR SINGH NAUSHAHRIA, 



S. Mirza Singh 
(died 1787). 


C - 

S. Ran jit Singh 
(died 1846). 


S. Kahan Singh 


Wasawa Singh 
(died 1903). 


8 Jasa Singh 
(died 1867). 


Harnam Singh 
(died 1868). 


Sardar Arctr Singh 
(born 1864). 


Lachhman Singh 
(died 1895). 


Buta Singh 
(bom 1903). 


i 


Like the Majithia chiefs, Sardar Arm* Singh is of the Shergil Jat 


tribe. Ohaudhri Sarwani, the fifteenth in descent from Sher, the founder 
of the tribe, built ,the village of Naushahra, otherwise known as Raipur 


Sarwani, during the reign of the Emperor Shah Julian, and was 
permitted to hold it rent-free as remuneration for collecting the revenues 
of the surrounding districts. For several generations the family held 
the office of Ohaudhri, paying the revenue into the Imperial treasury, 
until Mirza Singh joined the confederacy of Sardars Jai Singh and 
Hakikat Singh Kanhaya, about 1752, and obtained, as his share of the 
conquered territory, the villages of Rafcangarh, Uchak, Rhori, Bhikuchak, 
Ram pur, Saluwal, Malkana and several others, worth Rs, 15,000 per 
annum. 

Mirza Singh died in 1787, and Sardar Jaimal Singh, son of Hakikat 
Singh, unmindful of the many and great services of the deceased, 
resumed the larger portion of his estates; and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Kanhaya still further reduced them. When, however, the sons of 
Mirza Singh grew up, Sardar Nadhan Singh Kanhaya granted them 
Madhupur and Salowal in the Hoshiarpur district, worth Rs. 1,500 ; and 
Mai Sada Kaur, the mother-in-law of Ranjit Singh, gave to Kahan 
Singh the villages of Bhogar, Earialah and Kohala, worth Rs. 2,000. 
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When Ran jit Singh seized the possessions of the Kanliaya Misal, Kalian 
Singh lost the last-named villages] but he was made an officer in the 
irregular cavalry, and fought with his regiment at Kasur and in the 
Kangra expedition of 1809. When Sardar Desa Singh Majithia was 
made Governor of all the hill districts between the Beas and the Sutlej, 
Kahan Singh was placed under his orders ; and from that time both he 
and his son Jasa Singh remained in the service of the Majithia chiefs. 
They accompanied them in the field] filled civil offices under them; 
and their history differs in no important respect from that of their feudal 
lords. 

Sardar Jasa Singh, bad for two years charge of the Sikh temple at 
Amritsar, under Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia. After Lehna Singh’s 
departure for Benares, Jasa Singh remained in the employ of the Lahore 
Darbarj but on the annexation of the Punjab he was thrown out of 
employment, and his cash pension of Rs. 770 resumed. He held jagirs 
to the value of Rs. 2,800, chiefly in the Gurdaspur district, at Malkana, 
Hayati, Salowal, Bahrampur, Malkawala, Ratangarh and Shergarh, 
besides two wells and a garden at Naushahra Nangal, where he usually 
resided. These jagirs are upheld in perpetuity to the family. 

Barnaul Singh, the only son of Sardar Jasa Singh, was a Deputy 
Inspector of Police. He died in 1868. Ranjit Singh, brother of Kahan 
Singh, was never under the Majithia chiefs. He was, soon after the death 
of his father, made a Commandant of Cavalry in Raja Hira Singh’s 
brigade, inheriting a half share of his father’s estate. He served at Multan, 
Bannu, Peshawar and elsewhere, but was not a man of any note. He 
was killed in 1846, leaving one son, Wasawa Singh, then a child six 
months old. 

Harnam Singh left a son, Arur Singh, who at the time of his father’s 
death was four years of age. His property was brought under the Court 
of Wards, and was administered successively by the late Sardar Gulab 
Singh Bhagowalia and Ajit Singh of Atari. He was educated at the 
Government High School in Amritsar and attained his majority in 1885. 
In 1888 he was made an Honorary Magistrate of the second class 
at Naushahra with powers over 133 villages in Kathu-Nangal 
Thana, and in 1907 he was given the powers of a Magistrate of the first 
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class in the same district. He is a Provincial Darbariand Manager of 
the Golden Temple, a position to which considerable influence and 
responsibility is attached. On his cousin Wasawa Singh’s death in 1903* 
Arur Singh inherited all his property. He owns jagirs worth some Rs. 
1,500* chiefly in Gurdaspur* 33 squares of land on the Chenab Canal and 
about 800 ghumaos in Amritsar. * 

His daughter married Sardar Mangal Singh* Rais of Kofc Shera in 
Gujranwala* who is an Honorary Magistrate. 
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SUGHIA RAM. 

Ivawal Nain. 

Chaju Mai 
(died 1822). 


Raja Rallia Ram 
(died 1864). 


--'I 

Jhincla Mai. 
I 

Amin Chanel 
(dead). 

Mel Chand. 


Ajodhya Prasad Raja Sir Sallib Rai Cyan Chand Shankar Nath. S. Harcharan 
(died 1832). Dayal, k.o.s.i. (died 1878). (died 1887) Das 


Jai dopal 
(died 1883). 


(died 1885). 


Bansi Lai 
(died 1883). 


r~~ . "i 

Thakur Thakur 

Her Kishan Singh Mahan Chand 
(born I860). (born 1870). 


~ - ^ 

Balram 
(died 1836). 
I 

Partab Chand 
(died 1902). 

! 

Prem Chand 
(born 1894). 


Three generations. 


(died 1884). 


f 1 

Mohkam Chand Kishor Chand 
(born 1854). (born 1858). 

Two sons. Two sons. 


r — 

Sardak, Bahadur 
Laqhhmi Sahai 
(born 1883). 


n 


i 


Three sons. 


Ram Singh 
(born 1882). 

Surendra 

Singh 

(born 1906). 


Ripudaman 
Singh 


f 

Misra 
Devi Sahai 
(horn 1852). 
I 

Day a Sahai 


Misra Jwala Sahai 
(born 1865). 


Bhagat Ram 
(born 1850), 

Six sons. 


r 


i 


(born 1885). Sheo g a j mi x)avendra Sahai 


(born 1899), Rajendra Sahai 
(born 1904). 


. (born 1887). (born 1906), 


Dina Nath. 
Two generations. 




Vishan Nath. 


Basant Nath. 
Two generations. 


Sheo Nath, 
(died 1878). 


'1 


Ban war i Nath, 
Two sons. 


Sardar Bahadur Lachhmi Sahai is of a respectable Brahman family, 
whose ancestors were in the service of the Emperors of Delhi. Smdiia 
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Ram is said to have defended the life of Muhammad Shall at the risk of 
his own ; for a Rajput assassin, coming one day into the royal Darbar, 
was about to attack the Emperor, when Sughia Ram threw himself upon 
him and despatched him, though not without himself receiving a severe 
wound. His sou Kawal Nain emigrated to Lahore, which was in his 
time not a very desirable place of residence, from the invasions of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah, and the ever-increasing depredations of the 
Sildis, who were rapidly gaining strength and boldness. In a fight with 
the Afghans no less than twenty-six of his relatives fell ; and Kawal 
Nain himself escaped with difficulty. He died young, leaving an only 
son, Chaju Mai, then a boy of about ten years of age, 

When Ohaju Mai grew up, he entered the service of Samar Jai 
Singh Kanhaya, chief of the most powerful of the Sikh confederacies. 
He received a command in the Sardar's force, and accompanied most of 
the expeditions against the neighbouring chiefs. He was present at the 
battle of Achal in 1783, when Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Sardar Jai 
Singh, was killed fighting against Jasa Singh Ramgarhia and Mahan 
Singh Sukarchakia. After this he was made Gh audhri of the Kanhaya 
Katra, or quarter in the town of Amritsar then rising into importance; 
and on the death of Jai Singh he still held the post under that chief's 
daughter-in-law, Mai Sada Kaur. The neighbouring Sardars thought 
that the principality ruled by a woman must be an easy prey ; but the 
lady, well backed by Chaju Mai, held out bravely. Several times had 
the latter to defend his Katra against assault, and on one occasion in 
repulsing the Ramgarhias he received two spear wounds. He reduced 
the customs duties by more than a half, and thus attracted many mer¬ 
chants, who settled in the Kanhaya Katra. The young Ranjit Singh, who 
after his marriage with the daughter of Sada Kaur used to visit Amritsar 
cautiously, for fear of his enemies the Bhangis, was accustomed to put up 
with Chaju Mai and received much assistance from him in obtaining 
possession of the city in 1803. With Rama Nand he directed the collec¬ 
tion of the customs at Amritsar till 1813, when he was sent to Kangra, 
where lie remained three years, and then obtained permission to make a 
pilgrimage to Hard war and Benares. On his return in 1820 he did not 
again engage in public business; for tlie Maharaja had confiscated all the 
possessions of * Sada Kaur, on whose account Chaju Mai had first entered 
Ranjit Singh's set vice. He died in 1822. 
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His eldest son Rallia Kara had received an unusually good education. 
He was well acquainted with Sanskrit, Persian and Hindi; and had, 
besides, a fair knowledge of mathematics and physical science. In 1811 
he was placed in charge of the Amritsar district, and showed great energy 
in the suppression of daeoity and highway robbery. Ranjit Singh was 
so pleased with bis zeal that he made him in 1812 chief of the Department 
of Customs. At this time neither Kashmir, Multan, nor the Derajat had 
been conquered; but, as each was acquired, it was placed under the 

management, as far as the customs were concerned, of Rallia Ram. Be¬ 
fore his appointment there had been no regular system of collecting the 
customs ; but each chief got as much out of merchants passing through 
his territories as he possibly could. Rallia Ram largely increased the 
revenue from the salt mines of Pind Dad an Khan, and introduced the 
rawana or passport system. 

In 1821, when the Sikh army was engaged in the Mankera cam¬ 
paign, Sardar Jai Singh Atariwala rose in rebellion, and Misra Rallia 
Ram with other Sardnrs was despatched against him. With a consider¬ 
able force he attacked Kalar Kahar, the stronghold of the rebel Sardar, 
reduced it, and forced Jai Singh to fly to Dost Muhammad Khan of 
Kabul for protection. In 1830, Rallia Ram, whose energy and probity 
had made him enemies at Court, fell into disgrace ; chiefly, it is said, 
through the influence of Kirpa 11am Chopra, and was ordei'ed to pay a 
fine of a lakh of rupees. He was in 1833 made keeper of the Records. 
In 1841-he discovered at MakhacI in the Rawalpindi district a sulphur 
mine, wh ich so pleased Maharaja Sher Singh that he granted him a jagir 
of Rs. 11,000 in the Jandiala ilaka, with a Persian title of honour. 

Sahib Dayal, the second son of Misra Rallia Ram, had entered the 
Sikh service as a munslii in the Customs Department under his father; 
and in 1832 he was transferred to the Paymaster’s office of the regular 
army. In 1839 he was made chief of the Customs of Jullundur and held 
this appointmeut till the close of the Sutlej campaign. After the separa¬ 
tion of the large district of Jbang from the province of Multan, of which 
it formed nearly a third, in 1846, Misra Rallia Ram was appointed its 
Sardar, and both he and Sahib Dayal were appointed to revise the 
system of imposts. In August 1847 both father and son received Persian 
titles of honour, and in September of the same year the whole customs of 
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the country were placed under their superintendence. They were to 
render accounts every fifteen days, one copy direct to the Resident and 
one to the Darbar, and had authority to appoint and remove all subordi¬ 
nate officials. The chief burden of the new ' arrangements fell upon 
Misra Sahib Dayal; for his father was now an old man, and the greatest 
credit is due to him for the zeal and ability with which he carried out a 
system which must, in many particulars, have been opposed to his own 
ideas of finance. 

Under the old Sikh administration duty was levied on almost every 
article whatever. Little care was taken to discriminate between luxuries 
and necessaries; or equitably to adjust the burden of taxation between 
the rich and the poor. Fuel, vegetables, corn, ghi and other necessaries 
to the poorest man had all to pay duty. The taxation was nob only ill- 
adjusted, but was also realized in the most vexatious manner. The 
country was covered with customs-houses, at which the traveller or 
merchant was subjected to insolence, extortion and delay. Every town 
had its own peculiar dues. An article brought into the town must pay 
import duty ; a second duty was demanded ou its transfer to the shop ; 
and a third, if it were again exported into the country. Yet the advan¬ 
tage to the Government from the heaviness of the customs duties was in no 
way proportional to the vexation to the people and hindrance to commerce 
caused by them. Under forty-eight heads the customs yielded a gross 
revenue of Es. 16,37,114 while the expense of collection was Rs. 1,10,000, 
or nearly seven per cent. The accounts of Diwan Mul Raj, who was the 
Manager of the salt mines of Find Dadan Khan until they were placed 
under Rallia Ram, showed that out of returns of Rs. 8,18,820, thirty per 
cent was lost by wastage and expenses of management. 

Under Major H. Lawrence, the Resident, and his brother John 
Lawrence, ably seconded by Misra Rallia Ram and Sahib Dayal, the 
whole system was changed. The custom houses, the transit and town 
dues were abolished. Three frontier lines were established : one 
along the Beas and the Sutlej ; one along the Indus ; and the third on the 
north-east frontier for the commerce of Kashmir. The new customs 
were limited to twenty-two articles, which were estimated to yield 
Rs. 13,04,822 at a cost of collection of Rs. 87,000, or less than 3 per cent. 
The new revenue was to be raised by Abkari licenses, a light toll ou 
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ferries estimated to yield a lakh, and by better and more economical 
management of the salt mines. This immense relief to commerce was 
affected at a loss of only one-eighth of customs revenue. After the annexa¬ 
tion the customs duties were abolished throughout the Punjab; but six 
years later the excise yielded six lakhs, and the salt revenue nineteen 
lakhs ; and from the removal of restrictions to commerce, the country 
had increased in material prosperity to an unprecedented extent. 

In November 1847 Misra Sahib Dayal received the title of Mohsin-nd- 
daula, Mir Ber. In June 1848, three months after the outbreak at Multan, 
BhaiMaharaj Singh, a disciple of the celebrated Bawa Bir Singh, having 
collected a large number of disaffected men, set out from the Manjha to 
join the rebel Mul Raj at Multan. None of the Sikh troops would attempt 
his arrest ; but Misra Sahib Dayal, then Kardar of Jhang, where the 
population is Muhammadan, engaged that if Maharaj Singh could be 
driven in the Jhang direction, he would answer that he proceeded no 
further. This was fortunately effected. Some irregulars, with part of the 
14th Dragoons, pursued the force of the Bhai ; Langar Khan of Sahiwal, 
Malik Sahib Khan Tiwana and other Muhammadan chiefs hung on its 
rear ; and by the time that the Bhai reached Jhang his force had dimi¬ 
nished to twelve hundred exhausted men, who were attacked vigorously 
by Baba Mali Singh, Tahsildar, with the forces of Misra Sahib Dayal, and 
driven into the swollen Chenab, where more than half the number were 
drowned, and those who escaped the sword and the river were taken as 
prisoners to Lahore. 

Throughout the war the services of Sahib Dayal and his father were 
important and numerous. They preserved order in the Iiechna and in 
part of the Chaj Doab, and furnished large supplies of grain to the British 
army on its march. Sahib Dayal, when the rebel Slier Singh was march¬ 
ing up from Multan, seized upwards of two thousand head of mules, 
camels and bullocks belonging to the Raja, and thus materially checked 
the advance of the rebel army, if it did not alter the direction of its march. 
In November Misra Sahib Dayal was selected by the Resident to accom¬ 
pany the head-quarters camp of the British army on the part of the 
Darbar. In the performance of this duty the Misra showed the greatest 
intelligence and zeal. He procured excellent information of the move¬ 
ments of the enemy, and kept the army well supplied with provisions. 
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Ho afterwards, with Shaikh Imam-ud-din Khan, Sikandar Klian, Banda 
Khan and others, proceeded to join the force of Colonel Taylor, and on 
the submission of the principal rebels was useful in disarming the country. 

On the annexation, the jagir of Rs. 1,100 of Rallia Ram, with a cash 
allowance of Rs. 0,900, was maintained to him for life ; Rs. 8,200 of the 
cash to descend to his son Shankar Nath. To Sahib Dayal was confirmed 
his jctgir of Rs. 5,180, with a cash allowance of Rs. 2,800 for life. Of 
the jagir, Rs. 985 were to descend for three generations, and Rs. 1,200 
were granted in perpetuity. Both Rallia Ram and Sahib Dayal were rich 
men. No one who ever held the farm of the salt mines failed to grow 
rich ; for the contractor paid a certain sum to Government annually, 
and might sell, as he pleased, at his own place and time. In the 
hands of so able a man as Rallia Ram the salt contract was a great source 
of wealth, though he in no way forgot his duty to the State, in 
regard for his personal interests. The Lahore Government had few 
servants so able as Rallia Ram and Sahib Dayal, and it had none as 
honest. They were, in the last corrupt days of the administration, almost 
the only men who manfully and faithfully did their duty, and who had 
the wisdom to understand and support the enlightened policy of the 
British Resident; the only policy which could have saved tlxe country 
from the evils that afterwards came upon it. 

In 1849, both Rallia Ram and Sahib Dayal left the Punjab on a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities. Rallia Ram, who had been made Diwan by 
the Sikh Government of 1847, was in 1851 created a Raja ; and Sahib 
' Dayal also received the same title. Never wore honours better merited. 
Raja Ralli^ Rain never returned to the Punjab, but died at Benares in 
April 1864. Raja Sahib Dayal came back in 1851, and resided at Kishan- 
kot in the Gurdaspur district, a town of which he may be said to have been 
the founder, where he built a tarai , three temples, a tank and five wells. 
During the mutinies of 1857, Raja Sahib Dayal, by liis advice and action, 
showed his loyalty to Government, and received a hhilat of Rs. 1,000. 
In 1860 he received an additional grant in perpetuity of a jagir of Rs. 
2,000. In February 1864 he was appointed a member of the Legislative 
Council of India, and took his seat in Calcutta, returning to the Punjab 
at the close of the session. In 1866 he was made a Knight Commander of 
the Star of India. He died at Amritsar in 1885, regretted by all classes. 
The Government of the Punjab published the following notification * 
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“The Lieutenant-Governor has received with groat regret information 
of the death of Raja Sahib Dayal, k.c.sj., which took place at Amritsar 
on the !7th of January 1885, The British Government has thus lost a 
trusted friend, and the Province an eminent representative of the class of 
administrators who held office under the Sikh and British Governments 
in succession. Under both administrations, the abilities and honesty of 
the Raja were recognised by titles of distinction. A loyal and faithful 
counsellor, who from the first comprehended and supported the policy of 
the British Government, the Raja enjoyed as a public man the confidence 
of the State, and in his private capacity the honourable and well-earned 
repute of benevolence and liberality.” 

His two sons had died in their father’s lifetime, and the family jagir 
passed to his grandson Thakur Harkishan Singh, son of Bansi Lai, who 
is a Provincial Darbari and the representative of this branch of the 
family. He resides at Kishankot, of which place he is an Honorary 
Magistrate, His. brother Thakur Mahan Chand, after completing 
his education at the Aitchison College, was appointed an Plonorary 
Magistrate in 1892, an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1902 
and a Member of the Punjab Legislative Council in 1906. He is a 
Provincial Darbari and was invited to the Delhi Coronation Darbar as ari 
official guest, and received the Darbar Medal. He owns about 4,300 bighas 
of land in Amritsar district as well as squares in Lyallpur and resides 
at Amritsar, of which place he is Honorary Sub-Registrar. Balrarn, Raja 
Sir Saliib DayaPs second son, had no issue and consequently adopted his 
cousin, Partab Chand, son of Dina Nath. Partab Chand died in 1902 and 
his son Prem Chand has succeeded to BalranPs estate, comprising about 
800 bighas of land, as well as other property, in the Amritsar district. 

The other sons of Raja Rallia Ram may be briefly noticed. Ajodhya 
Prasad, the eldest, was of a retiring disposition, and employed himself 
in devotion. He died young, and his son Jai Gopal was employed under 
Rallia Ram in the Customs Department. Jai Gopal died in 1883. His 
son Dina Nath is a Tahsildar in the Lahore district. Two others of his 
sons, Vishan Nath and Basant Nath, settled in Benares. The youngest, 
Banwari Nath, received a pension of Rs. 120 per annum until he attained 
his majority. 

Gy an Chand was, in the Maharajahs time, at the head of the office of 
Balt revenue at Pind Dadan Khan under Raja Gulab Singh. Under the 
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British Government lie was appointed Tahsildar of Pind Dadan Khan, 
bat retired in 1854 and settled at Amritsar, where in 1862 he was 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate. He died at Amritsar in 1878. Sardar 
Bahadur Lachhmi Sahai, his elder son, a retired Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, may be regarded as the leading member of tli 0 family. He was 
. made a Sardar Bahadur in 1894 and is a Provincial Darbari. The family 
property was divided between him and* his brother Bhagat Ram, a muafi 
of 100 bighas in tahsil Pind Dadan Khan being included in the formers 
share. He also obtained six squares of land in the Lyallpur district and 
is lamlardar of Chak No. 63, which has been called after him Garb 
Lachhmi Sahai. He was invited to the Delhi Coronation Darbar as an 
official guest and received the Darbar Medal. His elder son, Devi Sahai, 
was in the service of the Kashmir State, but has now left it'. His younger 
son, Jwala Sahai, b.a.., is now an Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
and has been working as a District Judge for some years. Bhagat Ram, 
Gyan Cband’s second son, has retired from the service of the Kashmir 
State, in which he was employed for many years. 

Shankar Nath first received an appointment in the Amritsar Mint, 
and was then made Assistant in Hazara district. During the rebellion 
of 1848-49, he, like all his brothers, did good service, and preserved a 
semblance of order about Batala, Dinanagar and Pathankot. He died 
in 1887 at Benares, where he had been residing for some years. His 
sons were, on his death, granted pensions of Rs. 100 per annum each, 

Sardar Harcharan Das began public life as an Assistant in the 
Customs Department ; but during the Wazirat of Raja Hira Singh he 
was made Commandant of seven hundred horse in the Mul Rajia Dera. 
In 1848 he was appointed by the Darbar Adalati or Judge of Lahore, 
with the honorary title of Rukn-ud-Daula. On annexation he held 
Rs. 10,000, which was confirmed to him while holding the office of Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, which had been conferred on him in place of the 
Judgeship. The Sardar resigned in 1852, and his jagir was reduced to 
Rs. 3,998. He lived at Amritsar, between which city and Lahore he, 
at his own expense, built a handsome sarai. The family have always 
been known for benevolence and liberality, which is testified to by the 
many works of public utility and convenience which have been con¬ 
structed at their expense in many parts of the Punjab. Besides those 
already mentioned, the sarai near the Rambagh gate of Amritsar was 
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built by Raja Rallia Ram; also a sarai and temple by the Nagrahwal 
ferry on the Boas, and a masonry tank in the city of Amritsar. 

Sardar Harcbaran Das diedin 1884. His jagirs aggregating Rs. 3,998 
in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts, lapsed on his death. He 
had also been in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 1,200 per annum from 
the Kapurthala State. The Sardar was one of the leading men in 
Amritsar, of which city he was an Honorary Magistrate. Of his sons 
Mokliam Chand has served the Kapurthala State in various capacities 
and now resides in Amritsar as Vakil to the Kapurthala Darbar on 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. Kishor Ohand is employed as a Railway Raj fakil 
in Udaipur. 
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JXWAN SINGH MAN. 

TARA SINGH. 

I 

Karam Siugh, 


Ram Singh, 
(died 1788 ). 


- ^ 

Sham Singh. 

I 

S. Fateh Singh 
(diecU845), 


r 

8. Sardul Singh 
(died 1881). 

I 


S. Jvvala Singh 
(died i860). 


Pariah Singh 
(bom 1.834). 

Mahfcab Singh 
(born 1860). 


-^ f 

Jiwan Singh Raja Singh 
(born 1 852). (died 1888). 


Atina Singh 
(born 1896). 


Arnar"Singh 
(born 1884). 


Beant Singh 
(born 1894). 


Gurbakhsli Singh 
(born 1863). 

I 

2 sons. 


Sardar Hira Singh 
(died 1898). 




Sant Singh Jhanda Indar Singh Balwant 
(bom 1874). Singh (died 1883). Singh 

(bom 1879). (born 1886). 

Rajendra Singh 
(born 1897). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1884). 


Sardar Jiwan Singh Man is of the same descent as the Man Sardars 
of Mughalchak in the Gujranwala district. Some account of the Man 
Jat tribe will bo found in the history of the Mughalchak family. Iho 
branch of the Man tribe to which Jiwan Singh belongs had for many 
generations been resident at Mananwala in the Amritsar district, wheu 
the village having been plundered and destroyed about the year 1720, 
Tara Singh abandoned it with his whole family, and settled at Narli 
with his brothers-in-law. The Sikhs were at this time becoming power¬ 
ful ; and Tara Singh with a band of horsemen, composed chiefly of 
members of his own clan, seized and held, till his death, several villages 
in the Amritsar district. Karam Singh, his son, was an enterprising 
man, and was far more successful than his father in the art of plunder 
and annexation. He joined the Bhangi confederacy, and acquitody agirs 
in the Lahore, Sialkot and Amritsar districts. He rebuilt Mananwala 
and took up his residence there. 














Karam Singh was succeeded by his two sons, Ram Singh and Sham 
Singh. These young men, about 1780, left the Bhangi Misal and went 
over to Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, by whom they were very 
well treated, and allowed a shave both in lxis fighting and his plunder. 
Ram Singh does not seem to have had any enmity against his old 
associates, for he married his only child, Bibi Sada Kaur, to a Bhangi 
chief, Sardar Sobha Singh Haluwalia, builder of Kila Sobha Singh in 
the Sialkot district, and son of Sardar Bhag Singh Haluwalia. In 1788 
Ram Singh died, and his younger brother Sham Singh was allowed to 
succeed to the whole estate. In 1790, however, Sardar Mahan Singh 
confiscated all but Mananwala and Raliabadho, worth Rs 20,000 per 
annum, which Sham Singh enjoyed till his death, giving no service during 
the life of Mahan Singh; but under Ranjit Singh, furnishing a contingent 
of fifteen horsemen. 

Sardar Fateh Singh had been early introduced to Ranjit Singh by 
his father; and when Prince Kharak Singh was a few years old, Fateh 
Singh was appointed especially for his service. The Sardar served in 
theKangra campaign of 1809; at Daska, where ho was wounded in the 
Shoulder; at Chunian, where he was wounded in his hand; and at 
Sahiwal, where, after the capture of tho town from Fateh Khan, he was 
appointed Commandant, and where he remained for a year. In 1811 
he received from Kharak Singh, from his personal estates, a jagir worth 
Rs. 1,00,000, subject to the service of three hundred horse. Other 
Jagirdars, whose contingents aggregated seven hundred men, were 
also placed under liis command, and he was sent to Jammu to reduce 
some insurgents to order; and after this, he was sent with other Sardars 
to Kulu and Kangra. He fought at the battle of Attock ; and in the 
miserable Kashmir expedition of 1814, he, with Hi wan Jiwan Mai, 
accompanied the detachment of Ram Dayal on the part of Prince 
Kharak Singh. Soon after this Sardar Fateh Singh was again sent to 
Jammu to pub down an insurrection. In this he was successful, and 
brought in all the ringleaders to Lahore. But Bhai Ram Singh, the 
Muhhtar or confidential agent of Prince Kharak Singh, who hated Fateh 
Singh on account of his power and influence, concocted a plot to destroy 
his reputation. 

He induced Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh (afterwards Rajas) to 
murdor the two chief ringleaders, by name Trehdu and Suthra, who bad 
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been concerned in the murder oHheir uncle Mian Mota, and to release 
the other insurgents, who fled to their native hills and again raised 
disturbances. At this, as JBhai Ram Singh anticipated, the Prince was 
very angry, and resumed the jagir which he had given to Fateh Singh. 
The Maharaja, however, took pity upon the disgraced favourite, and gave 
him & jagir of Es. 35,000 and a cash allowance of Rs. 15,000, subject to 
the service of one hundred and twenty-five horsemen. At Multan, in 1818, 
the reduction of the fort of Kot Bajai Khan was entrusted to the Sardar, 
and he was successful in taking it. He accompanied the Kashmir 
expedition of 1819, and the next year crossed the Sutlej on a visit to his 
estate at Mahlan. The Maharaja, who was marching towards Rawal¬ 
pindi, summoned him; but he only sent his son Sardul Singh with the 
contingent. This conduct irritated Ranjit Singh, who, suspecting that 
the Sardar was intriguing with the English, resumed all his jagirs, with 
the exception of Mananwala. 

It was not till the capture of Mankera, in December 1821, when 
Fateh Singh behaved gallantly, that he was taken again into favour, 
received new jagirs , and was made Commandant of the captured fort. 
He went with the Maharaja to Peshawar in 1823, and afterwards 
accompanied the two Banna expeditions of Prince Sher Singh and Prince 
Kharak Singh, while his son acted for him at Mankera. 

In 1829 the Sardar was again placed in the suite^of Prince Kharak 
Singh; and two years later his son was recalled from Mankera and placed 
in command of a troop of cavalry. In .1831 he accompanied Prince Sher 
Singh and General Ventura against the celebrated Sayad Ahmad, who 
had lost his influence with the Afghans, Trans-Indus, and had taken up 
his head-quarters at Balakot in Hazara, whore he trusted for support 
to the tribes of Dhamtaur and Paklili and to his Hindustani followers. 
Here he was attacked by the Sikhs; the fort of Balakot was taken, and 
the Sayad himself with most of his followers slain, though it was 
afterwards declared that he escaped, the river opening to receive 
him. In 1834 the Sardar went to Peshawar jin the suite of Prince 
Nao Nihal Singb, and afterwards remained on duty at Bannu, 
Tank and Peshawar till the death of Maharaja Raujit Singh. When 
that event took place, Fateh Singh was at Peshawar with Nao Nihal 
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Singh• and Sardul Singh was at Tank. Prom the new Maharaja the 
Sardar received additional jagirs at Kot Bari Klian, Gujranwala, worth 
Rs. 30,000,, which made his estates amount to Rs. 83,000 subject to the 
service of one hundred horse. 

Sardul Singh served under General Ventura in 1840-41 .in the 
Mandi campaign, and at the siege and capture of Kamlagarh. In April 
1841 Fateh Singh, with seven hundred horse, was appointed to escort ten 
lakhs of treasure from Ferozepore to Peshawar, en route for Kabul. In 
February 1845, when Raja Lai Singh, after long altercations with his 
rival Sardar Jawahir Singh, whom he feared to leave behind at Lahore, 
consented to head the army proceeding against Raja Gulab Singh at 
Jammu, Fateh Singh Man was one of the chiefs whom he insisted upon 
taking with him. Soon after joining the array, Lai Singh sent Fateh 
Singh with some others to negotiate. The envoys were received by 
Gulab Singh with all honour, and were amused for some days with the 
alternate promises of submission and threats of- defiance, which the 
Raja had always in store for such occasions. At length they returned 
with the declaration of Gulab Singh that he would abide by the terms 
of the treaty concluded by his agents in Lahore. He denied the 
amount of the Lahore claims, but said that he would pay them if proved; 
and for this purpose requested that Wazir Bachna,* Hira Nand and 
Ganpat Rai, confidential servants of his nephew Hira Singh, upon 
whose authority the claims had been made, should be sent to him. 
The envoys, accordingly, with these three mon returned to Jammu. 

Besides Fateh Singh Man, the deputation to Jammu consisted of 
Baba Mihan Singh, an old Bedi of great sanctity, Ratan Chanel Doga;}, 
one of the most influential of the Mutsadi or Mumhi party, and Sardar 
Sher Singh Atariwala. They remainad at Jammu for some days, but could 
not come to any definite terms; for Gulab Singh was carrying on separate 
negotiations with the Sikh army, whose Panchayats were also in Jammu, 

* Until the death of Maharaja Sher Singly Bachna, a Jat of Jandiala in the Shekhupura 
Pargana , was manager of Kaja Hira SinghV hill estates under Pandit Jala. When the 
Pandit went to Lahore, on Hira Singh becoming^ Minister, Bachna succeeded him in the 
hills with the title of Wazir. When Raja Gulab Singh gave over Jasrota to the Bar bar in 
January 1845, Bachna remained to give over the treasure, and was then summoned to Lahore. 
There he took advantage of the discontent excited by the news of Sikh excesses in the hills to 
get himself re-appointed Governor of Jasrota, under the Parbar, and was on his way to take 
up his post when summoned to Jammu, He was an able man, much loved by the hill people 
for his mildness and honesty. 
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At last, on the 28th February, after a violent altercation between 
Wazir Bachna and the Raja, the latter gave four lakhs of rupees as an 
earnest of the fall discharge of the just claims against him, and the 
deputation took its leave. Passing through a hedgo of thorns, which 
had been thrown round the town of Jammu, the envoys were, fired at 
by a body of the Raja’s troops. Sardar Fateh Singh and Wazir Bachna 
were killed on the spot, and Diwan Ganpat Rai, who was on the same 
elephant with them, was mortally wounded, and died the next day,. 
Raja Gulab Singh protested his innocence and his grief, and that the 
catastrophe had happened contrary to his wishes and his orders. The 
Bawa, Sher Singh and Ratan Chand he detained at Jammu as hostages 
and as negotiators. 

That this assassination was planned by Gulab Singh there is 
no shadow of doubt. He had, it is true, no hostile feelings against 
Fateh Singh, but the Sardar was upon the same elephant with the man 
he had determined to destroy ; and as Mian Uttain Singh died with 
Nao Nihal Singli, so did Fateh Singh with Wazir Bachna, 

When Bachna had been re-appointed Governor of Jasrota, Gulab 
Singh thought that it was the same as if he himself had recovered 
possession. But ho was disappointed. Pandit Jala had taught Bachna 
to hate and distrust Gulab Singh ; and when he joined the deputation, 
the Raja saw that his fancied friend was entirely in the interests of the 
Darbar. He knew that, as an enemy, Bachna could do him vast injury; 
for he was so popular in the hills that he could have brought over Gulab 
Singles Rajput troops to the side of the Sikhs ) and the Raja consequently 
determined on his destruction. 

The death of Sardar Fateh Singh was much lamented by the chiefs ; 
but'the army, though it was convenient to use his death as a weapon 
against Gulab Singh, did not at this time care much for Sardars, cer¬ 
tainly not for men of the old school like Fateh Singh, who looked upon 
the regular army as a most dangerous innovation, and whose traditions 
were all of the days of the Great Maharaja. 

Two months later, when Raja Gulab Singh had been brought to 
Lahore, eleven lakhs of rupees, out of the sixty-eight lakhs which he was 
compelled to pay, was charged in the account as blood-money for the 
death of Sardar Fateh Singh. 
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In May 1845 Sardar Jawahir Singh confiscated the Rs. 30,000 gagir 
given to Fateh Singh by Maharaja Kharak Singh. Sardul Singh was at 
this time at Hassan Abdal, and in August of the same year he, with the 
Atariwala and other Sardars, recovered the fort of Attock from Prince 
Pashaura Singh. He fought in the Sutlej campaign ; and in August 1846 
Raja Lai Singh, the Minister, without any apparent cause, confiscated 
all his remaining jagirs with the exception of Mananwala, worth 
Rs. 3,000. Sardul Singh went to Simla to appeal to Major Lawrence, 
and accompanied that officer back to Lahore. After Lai Singh’s 
deposition and banishment, the creditors of Sardar Fateh Singh 
pressed Sardul Singh for payment of his father’s debts amounting to 
Rs. 1,25,000; and Major Lawrence induced the Darbar to allow him 
jagirs of Rs. 21,000, subject to the service of thirty sowars. Twenty of 
these sowars, however, were to be excused for five years; the sum 
allowed for their service, Rs. 6,000, being applied to the liquidation of the 
debt. On annexation the personal estates of the family, amounting to 
Rs. .10,500, were upheld for life, and Rs. 3,000 in perpetuity; Rs. 2,147 
to the male issue of Sardul Singh, and Rs. 853 to the male issue of 
Jwala Singh. 

Sardar Jwala Singh, who was not on good terms with Sardul Singh, 
died in 1860. Bibi Kako, their sister, who married Sardar Ajit Singh 
SindhaUwalia, on hearing the news of the death of her husband in the 
fort of Lahore, in September 1843, burnt herself with his clothes at 
Naorangabad. During the rebellion of 1848 Sardar Sardul Singh 
remained faithful to Government; and in 1857 did as much as his 
embarrassed circumstances would allow in raising horsemen for service 
in Hindustan. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Man died in 1881. He had latterly taken no 
active part in public affairs, his time being fully occupied in domestic 
matters. Possessing a peculiar temper, he was often on bad terms with his 
sons and other relatives. His jagir of Rs. 7,500 lapsed on his death, with 
the exception of Rs. 2,147, which was continued to his two surviving sons, 
Partab Singh and Jiwan Singh. The sons also hold shares in the 
anoestral villages of Mananwala and Mehoka in the Amritsar distriob ; 
as also in the village of Mananwala in tahsil Hafizabad, G-ujranwala, 
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which was founded by their father. Jiwan Singh is now regarded as 
the representative of the family. He is a lambardar of Mananwala, 
a member of the Local and District Boards, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a Divisional Darbari. He holds by inheritance and purchase 
about 5,800 kanals of land in Amritsar including the garden in Amritsar 
city and the shares of the ancestral village above mentioned. 

Jiwan Singh has been married four times. One of his wives 
was a daughter of Sardar Fateh Singh of Jullundur; the second a 
daughter of Sardar Uttam Singh, Inspector of Police in Montgomery \ 
and another the daughter of Sardar Harnam Singh of Maum Narendra- 
pura in Patiala, a relative of the Patiala chief. 

Partab Singh, the elder brother, holds about 1,450 kanals of land 
and is heavily in debt. His son Mahtah Singh married the daughter of 
ArjunSingh of Mauza Raipur in the Ludhiana district. Raja Singh 
and Hira Singh, sons of Jwala Singh, succeeded on the death of their 
father to his jagir of Rs. 853 in their ancestral villages of Mananwala 
and Mehoka. Raja Singh died in 1883. He was succeeded by his only 
surviving son Grurbakhsh Singh alias Pat eh Muhammad. Hira Singh 
was a Member of the District Board, and Chairman of the Amritsar 
Local Board. He rendered good service when transport animals were 
being purchased during the Kabul War, and also on other occasions. 
He was a Divisional Darbari and died in 1898 leaving three sons, 
amongst whom his share of the property was divided. The eldest, Sant 
Singh, is a lambardar of Mananwala. The second son, Jhanda Singh, 
resides in Sind, where he has received a grant of land. 
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HATHA SINGH. 
Surjan Singh. 

I 


Nar Singh 
(died 1886). 


Gnlab Singh, 


* Sin 


Sher Singh 
(died 1867). 
I 

Lehna Singh 
(died 1852). 


Saul; Singh 
(dead). 

Harnam Singh 
(born 1854). 


f -^ 

Asa Singh Hukam Singh 
(died 1850). (died 1897). 


Surmnkh Singh. 

Atar Singh 
(died 1860). 


r 

Surat Singh 
(died 1904). 


Inclar Singh 
(died 1904). 


Nao Nihal Singh 
(born 1906). 


About the year 1738 Natha Singh; an Upal Jat, left his home at 
Lafearki, in the Gurdaspur district, and, comiqg to Amritsar, rebuilt a 
ruined village to which, in defiance of the rights of the late inhabitants, 
he gave the name of Aima, signifying land held in proprietary right. 
His son Surjan Singh inherited not only this village, bub the yagers of his 
uncle Dal Singh, who had been slain in a quarrel with Sardar Sewa 
Singh Aulakhwala. These estates were of considerable size, comprising 
many villages in the Daska, Pasrur and Ajnala parganas. 

In the famine year of 1783,* Surjan Singh contrived to seize Chahar- 
bajwa in the Sialkot district from Brij Raj Deo, son of Raja Ranjit 
Deo. He was associated with the Bhangi Misal> and fought under 
Sardar Karam Singh. He died in 1799, and his eldest son Nar Singh, 
still a youth, joined Sardar Gnlab Singh Bhangi, who was chief of the 
confederacy formed against Ranjit Singh soon after his capture of Lahore, 
An expedition was fitted out against him, which Nar Singh joined ; but 
it was broken up by the death of Sardar Gulab Singh, from the effects of 
a prolonged debauch at Kothani. 

Soon after this, in 1803, Nar Singh joined Ranjit Singh, and accom¬ 
panied him in the Pindi Bhatian campaign, and later in the expedition 


* The famine of 1783 was the most terrible of any remembered in the Punjab. It was 
the last of three bad years; many thousands died of starvation, and many emigrated to 
Kashmir and Hindustan, The year is known by th© people as the Ban Chali being the Sambat 
year 1840. 
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against the Bhangis and the fort of Kalar, which was bravely defended 
by Jodh Singh Atariwala. In 1804 he went with Eanjit Singh again 
against Raja Sansar Ohand Katooh* who had tried to possess himself of a 
portion of the Jullundur Doab, but who was defeated near Hoshiarpur 
and driven back to the hills. The next expedition shared in by Nar 
Singh was that against Hafiz Ahmad Khan of Jhang, resulting in the 
imprisonment of that chief and the seizure of his estates. He served in 
the first unsuccessful campaign of Multan* and in both the Kashmir ex¬ 
peditions tinder Diwan Rain Dayal in the Dera of Prince Kharak Singh; 
and on the conquest of Kashmir he received a jagir of Rs. 14*000 at 
Samba in the Jammu territory. He fought in the battle of Teri in 1828* 
and served under Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa in Nara, In 1835-86 he 
accompanied the Sikh force under Prince Kharak Singh against the 
Mazaris of Mithanko t. 

When Jawahir Singh became Minister* Nar Singh was treated with 
great favour ; for he had married as his second wife an aunt of Maharani 
Jindan* the sister of JawaVir Singh. He received the present of an 
elephant with gold housings, was placed in command of the Mul Rajia 
regiment* and was sent with the Samba Sardar against, the insurgents 
whq had ravaged the country in the neighbourhood of Phalian* Gujrat, 
and had looted the shrine of Ker Sahib* a place of some sanctity* where 
Guru Nanak had slept bn the Ker* or heaps of earth thrown up by the 
rats. The insurgents were speedily reduced to order* and the plundered 
property in a great measure recovered. 

During the Sutlej campaign* Nar Singh served under Sardar 
Ranjodh Singh Majithia. He remained faithful to his Government during 
the Multan rebellion* as did his contingent of sowars, and was sent to 
Find Dadan Khan under the orders of Misra Rallia Ram* Superintendent 
of the Salt Mines. He returned to Lahore with Raja Dina Nath after 
the latter's unsuccessful mission to Sardar Chatar Singh. Prom the year 
1825, when Sardar Nar Singh's principal jagirs were resumed, he had only 
held jagirs worth Rs. 2*200 and cash allowances of Rs. 8*761. His jagir 
was in 1849 confirmed to him for life. He diedjrn 1866. 

G ulab Singh* brother of Nar Singh* served in the Mul Rajia regi¬ 
ment on Rs. 500 per annum. His daughter married Sardar Lehna Singh 
Majithia* bub died within six months of her marriage. The third brother* 
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Surmukh Singh, died young. Sardar Sant Singh succeeded his father, 
Nar Singh, as head of the family, but, as the jagir holdings were 
resumed on his father's death, he found himself in reduced circumstances. 
His mother, Mussammat Kislian Kaur, who died in 1884, was in receipt of 
a compassionate allowance of Rs, 240 per annum. Sant Singh was 
connected by marriage with the family of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
On his death his son Harnam Singh succeeded him. H© is a .Divisional 
Darbari, a member of Local and District Boards and Sub-Registrar of 
Tarn Taran. He owns about 1,000 bighas of land in Aim a 
Kalan, Amritsar district, and some house property in Amritsar itself. 
His income is about Rs. 3,000 per annum. He is connected by marriage 
with the family of the Majithia Sardars. 
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THE LATE SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR ARTUN 
SINGH, CHAHAL, C.I.E. 


KATHA SINGE 


8, Karam Singh 


Naudh Singh. 


(died 1823). 

8, Gurmnldi Singh 
(died 1836). 

8. Jwala Singh 
(died 1846). 

Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Arjun 
Singh, o.i.b. 

(died 1908). 



Harnand Singh 


(died 1871). (died 1901). (born 1898), (died 1903). (born 1904)* 

Katha Singh, a Chahal Jat, was, with his brothers, in the service of 
the Bhangi Sardars, Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh, who in 1764 had 
taken possession of Lahore. No one of them rose to any importance, but 
held small service jagirt. Katha Singh was killed in a skirmish on the 
borders of Bahawalptir, and his son Karam Singh succeeded to the jagirs f 
worth Rs. 5,000. For some years Karam Singh fought with the Bhangi 
Miml y and he became known for gallantry and ability till, in 1799, Ranjit 
Singh took Lahore from Chet Singh, son of Sardar Lohna Singh. Karam 
Singh, at first followed the fortunes of his old master, to whom Ranjit 
Singh had given a jagir of Rs. 60,000 ; but seeing at last that it was use¬ 
less to remain with one who could not advance his interests in any way, he 
took service with the Maharaja, who gave him several villages in Ajnala. 

He rapidly rose to favour and became a very powerful Sardar. After the 
Pindi. Bhatian and Jhang expeditions he received several new villages in 
jagir ; and after the Kasur campaign, where he had especially distinguished 
himself, Ranjit Singh gave him the ilalcas of Doda and Khanewal. His 
jagir8 at length reached the value of Rs, 1,50,000, subject to the service of ' 
two hundred and fifty horsemen, and included the villages held by the 
family at the present day. Sardar Karam Singh fell mortally wounded by 
a musket bail in the battle of Teri in 1823, when the wild Yusafzai Ghazis 
so nearly defeated the best Sikh troops. He was carried to his tent, but 
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died the following day; and his loss was much felfe both by the Maharaja 
and the army, in which he held command of the Gurkha battalion, Eis 
only surviving son, Gurnmkh Singly succeeded to the whole jagir. This 
young man had already for some years served under his father, and had 
fought in the battlo of Tori. When Diwan Chuni Lai was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir after Diwan Moti Ram had been for the second time 
recalled, Gurmukli Singh was sent to support him, and he remained there 
two years. In 1836 he was ordered to Kohat, where he did good and 
gallant service ; but was carried off by cholera in September of that year. 
Jwala Singh was at the time of his father’s death only fourteen years old, 
and the Maharaja resumed all the estates, with the exception of one,, worth 
Rs. 3,000, which was placed under the superintendence of Raja Ilira Singh. 
Jwala Singh himself died in 1846 at the ago of twenty-four, leaving one 
son, Arjun Singh, aged seven. For his support, and in consideration of 
his family, Maharaja Dalip Singh released two villages, Gliari and Lahian, 
together worth Rs. 1,000, which on the annexation of the Punjab were 
confirmed to him for life, with two wells at Chahal in the Tarn Taran 
pargana of the Amritsar district, which have since been released in per¬ 
petuity. The residence of the family is at Chahal, 

The jagir , under the revised settlement, was worth Rs. 2,800 per 
annum and Arjun Singh also owned about 2,500 kanals of land in 
Tarn Taran tahsil, as well as ten squares in the Lyallpur district. The 
late Sardar was a man of much force of character and intelligence, lie 
was an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the first class, an Assistant 
Collector and Sub-Registrar of his district. President of the Local Board of 
Tarn Taran, a Fellow of the Punjab University, a Member of the Council of 
the Aitchison College and a Provincial Darbari. He received the title of 
Sardar Bahadur in 1894 and was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1906. He was Manager of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar for over seven 
years until he resigned in 1896. In all these capacities lie rendered very 
valuable services to the administration, and earned the respect and affection 
of all classes, Asa Civil Judge he was particularly hardworking and for 
many years disposed of more suits than any other Honorary Judge in the 
Province. His work earned the repeated commendation of the Judges of tho 
Chief Court. Tho Sardar died in January 1908 at tho ago of 69, leaving 
two minor sons. His estates are being managed by the Court of Wards, 

The title of Sardar is hereditary in the family. 
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SANT SINGH, RASULPURIA. 


SWAN SINGH. 
I 

8. Jodh Singh 
(died 1857). 


r—“ 

Surmukh Singh 

I 

Two gen orations. 

r 


Gurmukh Singh 

S. Punjab Singh 
(died I860); 


Tehl Singh 

I 

Two generations. 

r 


Hap Singh 


i 


Sham Singh, Nihal 
| Singh, 


Man Singh, 


* , . I Bishan Singh 

Sardar Jwala Singh Ala Smgh Chanda Singh (born 1859). 

(died 1897). (died 1870). (died 1874). 

_[_ l __ Three generations. 


Biwan Singh 
(dead). 


Sant Singh 
(born 1S02). 

i_ 


Pardu man Singh 
(born 1901). 


Jagehdra Singh f —— 

1 . Bao Bahadur 

Jatendra Singh To ja & .j ngll 

_O- 10 ™ 1891 >- (born 1859). 

Blinder Singh Two generations, 
(born 1903). 


Bhagat Singh 
(born 1S69). 

I 

3 sons. 


Sardar Sant Singles ancestor Snjan Singly a Jat Sikh, left the 
Manjha in 1760 as one of the Sukarchakia Misal, and acquired largo 
estates in Ambala, and later on in the Jullundur Doab, said to have 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 24,000, His son Jodh Singh was driven 
out of the Moli Malta in Atnbala by the Kalsin chief of the 
Fame name, and the family later on lost most of their possession^ in 
Iloshiarpur and Jullundur. Their home was at Easulpur, Tarn Taran, 
in the Amritsar district. The Maharaja Ranjit Singh granted Jodh 
Singh a jagir of the value of Rs. 10,000 under the usual conditions of 
military service ; and this was reduced to Rs. 2,000 when the Lahore 
dominions were annexed in 1849. The jagir vi 11 ag03 were .Rurhi, Maijara 
and Sarai in the Garhsiianknr tahsil of the Iloshiarpur district. The 
grant was resumed on the death of Jodh Singh in 1857 ; a portion in 
Mauza Rurki, yielding Rs. 360, being continued as a compassionate 
allowance to his heirs. Iiis-grandson Punjab Singh was a distinguished 
soldier and received the title of Sardar in recognition of his services, he 
having been under fire in thirty-two engagements throughout his military 
career. He served in the Maharajahs G ore haras for fifteen years before 
the break-up of the Sikh power ; and he was appointed Eisaldar iu the 
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2nd Punjab Irregular Cavalry on the formation of that Corps shortly after- 
the annexation of the country; remaining until 1858, when ho was 
transferred a 9 commandant to tlio 5 th Regiment of Mounted Police in Pudh. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Sam Browne wrote of him in 1860 as follows:— 
« No man has done more in the way of gallant acts than has Punjab Singh; 
and his judgment and discretion are equal to his gallantry.,’-’ Sir Hope 
Grant, commanding a division of Cavalry in 1858, termed him “ a brave, 
gallant soldier, and worthy of any reward." He was present at the siege 
of Delhi, taking part in the final assault; and he was with Colonel 
Greathead’s column when the battles of Bulandshalir and Aligarh were 
fought. He was also engaged in many actions around Agra and 
Cawnpore, and he assisted at the relief of Lucknow. He was rewarded 
with the Orders of Merit and of British India; and he received a grant 
of land in the Kheri district of Oudli, which now yields about Rs. 4,000 
per annum. In the Punjab he was given a property of seven hundred 
acres in Rakh Sukarchak, tahsil Tarn Taran, Amritsar, chargeable with 
an annual payment of Rs. 584. He died in 1869 and his eldest son, 
Jwala Singh, succeeded him as head of the family. He was a prominent 
man in his own part of the country, being a Zadldar, a member,' of the 
District Committee and a Divisional Darbari. Jwala Singh purchased 
fourteen villages in the Kheri district, Oudh, assessed with a revenue of 
Rs. 5,500, in addition to the grant made to his father for Mutiny services. 
His possessions in the Amritsar district were comparatively small, being 
confined to about five hundred Mghas in the family village of Rasulpur. 
He died in 1897. His eldest son Sant Singh now,represents the family and 
the family property ha 3 been divided equally between him and his brother 
Jagendra Singh. Sant Singh served for fifteen years in the Central India 
Horse being a Ressaidar when he retired. Besides hi9 share of the 
property in Oudh, ho owns twenty squares of land in Gujranwala and 
about 275 lighas in Amritsar district. Ho is a Divisional Darbari. His 
cousin Nilial Singh was a Risaldar in the Oudh Military Police and 
was granted a perpetual jagir of Rs, 50 in Barawalipur Rakh, Tara 
Taran. 

Ala Singh, Sant Singh’s uncle, was also a distinguished soldier. 
He died in 1870 while still serving in the Central India Horse, leaving 
two sons who followed their father’s profession. The elder, Teja Singh, 
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•was a Risaldar in tho 11th Bengal Lancers, Ho accompanied tlie 
Boundary Commission under Sir Peter Lutnsden, and rendered good 
service in connection with the Panjdeh incident, receiving the title of 
Xiao Bahadur. Another uncle, Chanda Singh, was WardbMajor of the 
same regiment. Teja Singh’s brother Bhagat Singh was also in the 11th 
Bengal Lancers. 

Tlio descendants of Tehl Singh and Rup Singh reside in Boshiarpnr, 
whqre the village of liurki, granted by Maharaja Ran jit Singh to Jodh 
Singh, is still in the possession of the family. 

Sant Singh is connected by marriage with tho Qlianauli (Ambala) 
and Nakai (Lahore; families, and his brother Jagendra Singh with the 
Atari Sardars. 
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SARDAR THAKUR SINGH, BHANGI. 

BARI SINGH. 


Jhanda Singh 
(died 1774). 


Mul Singh 
(dead). 


Ganda Singh. 

I 

Aimar Singh 
(dead). 


-^ 

Navicl Singh, 

Desa Singh, 
(died 1782), 


Gulab Singh, 
(died 1800), 

I 

Gurdifc Singh, 


-1 

Karam Singh. 

Jasa Singh, 


Ganda Singh 
(dead). 


S. Ajit Singh 
(dead). 


Fatelfsingh Jaimal Singh 
(dead), (dead). 


Wasawa Singh f 

(born 1842). Sardar Thakur 
Singh 

(BORN 1840), 

Harnarn Singh 
(bom 1873). 


Hakim Singh 
(born 1855), 

Hardit Singh 
(born 1886*). 


Gnrbakhsh Singh 
(bom 1002). 

NATOA. 


Sheo Deo 
Singh 

(born 1004). 


Gary a Singh 
(died 1838). 

I 

Chet Singh 
(died 1803). 

i 

Ham Singh 
(died 1888). 

i 

i_ 


PartaTsingh 
(died 1878). 


Buta ^ingh 
(born 1867). 


Gujar Singh 
(died .1788). 

I_ 


Sihal Singh 
(died 1781). 


SukhaQngh 


Ala Singh 
(became a Faqir), 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1811). 

Gulab Singh 
(died 1832), 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1832). 

Jaimal Singh 
(died 1871). 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1881). 


Hira Singh 
(died 1873). 


Chanda Singh Jwala Singh 
(died 1881). (died 1894), 


Mula Singh 
(born 1875). 


Dula Singh, 


Ujagar Singh f 
(born 1903). Milian Singh 
(died 1888). 

J —'i 


Hira Singh 
(died 1888). 

Mela Singh 


Tej a Singh. Janmoja Singh ^ orn 1879)1 

(horn 1881). (bom 1884). 


Budh Singli 
(born 1808), 

I 

Natlia Singh 
(died 1901). 


- 1 

Jaswant Singh 
(died 1900). 

I 

Autar S.ngh 
(born 1331). 
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Bharna Singh, an inhabitant of Kasur, may be considered tho founder 
of t-lie powerful BKangi confederacy. He was, however, little more than 
a robbor, and bis followers did not exceed three hundred. Ho was 
succeeded by his nephew Hari Singh, son of Bhnp Singh, a zamindar of 
Patch near Wadni, who was a man of great ability. He developed a 
band of robbers into an army and overran a large portion of the Punjab. 
It was his addiction to bhang (an intoxicating preparation of hemp) that 
gave the name ‘ Bliangi 9 to tlio MisaL Some indeed say that this name 
originated with Bhania Singh, who was of so arrogant a disposition' that 
he was called by the Sikhs Bcilct-ba&h (High head). This, being a Turko¬ 
man title, annoyed Bhama Singh so much that ho begged his comrades 
to change it for some other. Accordingly lie was appointed, when in 
attendance at the Durbar Sahib of Amritsar, to pound lining for tlio 
Khalsa, and was himself called Bhangi. The former account is the one 
commonly believed. 

Hari Singh, whose head-quarters were at the village of Sohal in the 
Amritsar district, seized much of the neighbouring country, Sialkot, 
Karial, Mirovvah He ravaged Chiniot and Jliang Sial, and attacked 
Jammu which he rendered tributary, and Multan without success. In 
1762 be attacked the village of Khwaja Sayad ka Eot, two miles from 
Lahore, where Khwaja Abad, the Afghan Governor, had his arsenal; 
and carried away with him much booty, arms a,nd ammunition. In 1783 
he joined the Kanhayas and Kamgarhias in their attack on Kasur, and 
the next year was killed in a fight with Amar Singh of Patiala ; and 
Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, two brothers who had served under 
him, succeeded to the command of one division of the Bliangi 
MisaL They were Dhilon Jats of Punjwar near Tarn Taran and under 
them the confederacy became very powerful. Associated with them 
were many famous chiefs: Bliag Singh Ahluwalia, Tara Singh, Sher 
Singh and llai Singh Buriawala ; Sudh Singh Dodia, Saliib Singh Sial- 
kotia, Nadhan Singh Atu ; and with them, too, though not inferior in 
rank, were the two Bhangi chiefs Gujar Singh and Lelma Singh, whoso 
history is given later in this chapter. 

In 1766 Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh with a large force invaded 
Multan, Sbuja Khan the Governor, and Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur 
gave them battle on the banks of the Sutlej. Neither side could claim 
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tlie victory; but a treaty was signed to the effect that Pakpafctan should 
be the boundary between the Sikh and Afghan States. After this, 
Jlianda Singh returned to Amritsar, where ho employed himself in com¬ 
pleting, the Bhangi fort which Hari Singh had begun, and the remains 
of which are still to be seen behind the Lunmandi Bazar. It was not long 
before Jlianda Singh broke the provisions of the treaty with tlio Multan 
chief, and invaded his country in 1771. Ho besieged the fort unsuc¬ 
cessfully for a month and a half, till the near approach of an Afghan 
force under Julian Khan compelled him to retire; 

The next year, 1772, he was more successful. The successive 
Governors of Multan, Shuja Khan, Sharif Khan Sadozai and Sharif Bog 
Taklu, had quarrelled, and tho latter invited Jlianda Singh and Ganda 
Singh to his assistance. They were ready enough to accept the invita¬ 
tion, and, marching south with a large force, defeated Shuja Khan and 
liia allies tKfe Daudputras of Babawalpur, and seized Multan for them¬ 
selves. Sharif Beg, thus -fatally deceived, took refuge at Talambo, and 
then at Khairpnr Tanwain, where he soon after died. 

Jlianda Singh then marched northwards, leaving in chargo oE 
Multan Diwan Singh Chachowalia with a strong garrison. He first went 
to Itamnagar, where he recovered the Zam-Zam or Bhangi gun* from 


* Tho history of this gun is somewhat remarkable. It was cast at Lahore, with another 
gun of the same size, in 1701 by Shah Nazir, under the directions of Shah Wali Khan, Prime 
Minister of Ahmad Shah. The date of its founding (A. II, 1174) may be derived from tho 
last of the twenty Persian verses engraved upon it, each letter having a numerical value. 

Taikar i-Azhdahao Athhbar. ^ 

The material of which the guns were made was a mixture of copper and brass obtained by 
the jaz ia (a tribute levied by Muhammadans from the. infidels), a metal vessel being taken 
from each house in Lahoro. Ahmad Shah, on his returning to Kabul after his victory over the 
Afghans at Panipat in 1761, left the Zqm-Zam gun, the carriage of which was not ready, at 
Lahore in the chargo of Khwaja A bad, whom ho had appointed Governor, The other gun he 
took with him, and it was lost in the passage of the Chenab, The Zam-Zam had a longer life. 
Hari Singh Bhangi is said to have captured it when he plundered Khwaja Abad’s arsenal, an t 
to have taken it to A mritsar. But this is not correct; for it is certain that d wring the whole gover- 
nor-ship of Khwaja Abaci, 1701 - 1702 , the gun was lying unmounted in the Shall Burj at Lahore 
In 17(54, when Lelrna Singh and Gujar Singh Bhangi captured Lahore, they obtained possession 
of it. Two days later, Sardar Charat Singh Sukarehakia came to congratulate the Bhangis, and 
hinted that he should have some share of the spoil. The Bhangis, who knew that Charat Singh, 
had come, not for congratulation* but only as a vulturo who has scented a carcase, thought to 
outwit him, and, unwilling to make so powerful a Chief their enemy, offered him, with the 
greatest politeness, the Zam-Zam gun, tho best part they asserted of the spoil, hoping and 
believing that ho would be uhablo to carry it away. But Charat Singh,_ seeing he could get 
nothing more, called his men together and, with great labour, carried it oil to his camp, and 
then to his fort at Gujvanwala. Hero it was captured by Ahmad Khan Chatha, who took it 
to his new fort of Ahmadnagar, much to the disgust of his brother Fir Muhammad, who thought 
lie had also a claim to it, and the two quarrelled about its possession ; and in tho fights which 
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the Chatham and tlience to Jammu where his ally and tributary, Raja 
Ran jit Deo, was defending himself against his sonBrij Raj Deo and t-ho 
Kanhaya and Sukarchalcia chiefs* For some time the rival forces 
engaged with varying success, till Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia was 
accidentally killed and tho Bhangis seemed about to gain the victory. 
This the Kanhaya averted by tho assassination of Jhanda Singh, causing 
him to be shot as he was riding through the camp. This was in 1774. 

Ganda Singh succeeded to the command of the Misal ; and, finding 
that no success could now be gained at Jammu, ho retired to Amritsar, 
where ho engaged himself in enlarging and strengthening tho Bhangi 
quarter and in plotting against tho Kanhayas, who had caused his 
brother’s death. An opportunity for showing his enmity almost immedi¬ 
ately occurred. Jhanda Singh had bestowed Fathankot on one of his 
Misalclars , Nand Singh, otherwise known as Mansa Singh. This man 
died about the same time as his chief, and his widow gave her daughter 
and the jagir of Fathankot to Tara Singh, a near relation of Hakikafe 
Singh Kanhaya. Ganda Singh was exceedingly indignant* at this, and 
insisted that Tara Singh should give up the jagir, but the Kanhayas 
refused ; and Ganda Singh, collecting a largo force, taking with him tlie 
Bhangi gun and with many of the Eamgarhia chiefs as allies, marched 
against Pathankot. Hakikat Singh, Tara Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh 
Kanhaya and A mar Singh Bbaga marched to Dinanagar to oppose his 
progress, and here an indecisive engagement took place; but while 
encamped at Dinanagar, Ganda Singh fell ill and died after ten days. 
Charat Singh, a nephew, was selected by the troops to succeed him ; but 

ensued a son of Pir Muhammad and two sons of Ahmad Khan were slain. Fir Muhammad at 
length called in Gujar Singh Bhangi to his assistance, who entrapped Ahmad Khan, and kept 
him a day and a night wit hout water lili ho promised to give up tho gun, which Gujar Singh, 
cheating his ally, carried to Gujratand kept himself. Hero it remained two years, till, in an 
ovil hour, tho Bhangis took it with them on an expedition against Sardar Charat Singh 
Sukarchakia. The Bhangis were worsted, and tho gun, too heavy to remove quickly, fell again 
into tho hands of the Suliarchakia chief. In 1772 the Chathas, who were always fighting with 
Charat Singh, recovered the gun and placed it in the fort of Mancliar, and a short time afterwards 
removed it to Rasulnagar, now Uamnagar. 11 ere the next year it was captured by Sardar Jhanda 
Singh Bhangi .on his return from Multan, ancl by him sent to Amritsar, whore it remained in tho 
Bhangi fort till 1802, when Ranjit Singh, who had the greatest desire to possess it, drove the 
Bhangis out of Amritsar and seized it. Buying the reign of Ranjit Singh the gun was taken, 
with great pomp, on five different campaigns, viz., Daska, Kasur, Sujanpur, VVazirabad and 
Multan. At the siege of the last-named place, in 18.18, it was seriously injured, and, being con¬ 
sidered unfit for further service, it was brought to Lahore and placed at the Delhi gate of tho 
city, where it remained till 1800, when it was placed in front of the Lahore Museum where 
it how stands. 
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in the very first fight with the Kanhayas, Ckarat Singh was killed, and 
the Bhangi fores, left without a leader, returned to Amritsar. 

Desa Singh now became head of the confederacy, and one Gujar 
Singh acted as his Minister. But the days of the great Bhangi Misal 
were numbered, and the power and intellect of a boy were unable to 
control the many unruly chiefs who had been proud to fight under Hari 
Singh and Jhanda Singh. Bhag Singh Ahluwalia first declared himself 
independent ; then Jhang ceased to pay tribute; and in 1^9 Multan 
was lost. 

It will be remembered that Sardar Jhanda Singh had left Diwan 
Singh in charge of Multan. He hold liis own for some years success¬ 
fully ; and in 1777 repulsed, though only with great loss, an attack of the 
Bahawalpur chief, and Muzaffur Khan, son of Shuja Khan. Bub in 
1779 Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, marched against Multan with a 
large army, and Diwan Singh, having held out for more than a month, 
was compelled to capitulate, and was allowed to retire unmolested. Do9a 
Singh had also a great enemy in the person of Sardar Mahan Singh, 
head of the Sukarchakia JHsaf,which was now beooming very powerful j 
and in 1782, after holding the chiefship eight years, he was killed in 
action, but whether before Chioiot, which he had marched to reduce, or 
in a skirmish with Mahan Singh, is uncertain. He was succeeded by 
liis son Gulab Singh ; and of this chief there is little to record. He was 
a debauched, weak man, and had not energy sufficient to keep together 
the possessions which his father had left him. Year by year these dimi¬ 
nished, till at last the town of Amritsar and some villages in the Manjha 
alone remained. 

In 1800 a cabal was formed against Kan jit Singh, who had captured 
Lahore in July of the procoding year, and whose successes were beginning 
to fill all the Punjab chiefs with alarm. Chief in the cabal were Sardars 
Jasa Singh Ramgarbia, Sahib Singh and Gulab Singh Bhangi and 
Nizatn-ud-din Khan of Kasur; and it was proposed to invito Ran jit Singh 
to a conference at Bbasin and there assassinate him. But the young 
chief was too wily to attend without a force large enough to secure his 
safety, and after two months passed in festivities he returned to Lahore. 
But, although Ranjit Singh escaped with his life, Gulab Singh was less 
fortunate. He had never missed an opportunity for drinking hard ; and 
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on this occasion, when every night ended in a debauch, he drank so 
deep that he killed himself. Some have assorted that he was poisoned ; 
but there is no shadow of foundation for the story ; and he was so 
incapable a man that no one could possibly think it worth his while to 
destroy him. Gulab Singh left one son, Gurdit Singh, a boy ten years 
of age, married to the daughters of Sardars Sahib Singh Bhangi/ son 
ofGujar Singh, and Fateh Singh Kanhaya. But no powerful alliances 
were of use against Ranjit Singh, who was determined to gain possession 
of Amritsar. He in 1802, with the intention of picking a quarrel with 
the Bhangis, sent to demand from Gurdit Singh the famous Zam*Zam 
gun. But the glory and prestige of the confederacy was derived in 
groat part from the possession of this ; and although her chief advisers 
urged Snkhan, the mother of Gurdit Singh, to give it up, she refused to 
part with it and prepared to fight. But such preparations were worse 
than useless. Ranjit Singh with Fateh Singh Ahlmvalia marched to 
Amritsar, attacked the Bhangi fort, and in five hours reduced it. Snkhan 
and her son took refuge with Sardar Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, and Ranjit 
Singh seized all the Bhangi possessions. Little more is known of Gurdit 
Singh, He died at his ancestral village of Panjwar in the Tarn Taran 
Pargana of the Amritsar district, whore his descendants are still living. 

Thakur Singli, as lineal descendant of Sardar Gurdit Singh, may be 
considered head of his family. He is a Zaildar at Panjwar, a member of 
the Local Board of Tarn Taran and of the District Board of Amritsar, 
and has a soat in Divisional Barbara. He and his brother Hakim Singh 
enjoy a Jagir yielding Rs. 240 per annum and own about two thousand 
lighas of land. Harnam Singh, son of Sardar Thakur Singh, is married to 
a daughter of Lakha Singh, a member of the family of Sardar Atma Singh, 
Padhania, and his cousin Hardit Singh to the daughter of Yir Singh, a 
relative of Sardar Hira Singh of Khumaon in Patiala, and also a 
granddaughter of one of the Sindhanwalia family, Iiarnam Singh has 
received a grant of ten squares in the Lyallpur district. 

Notice must now be taken of two other powerful chiefs of tho 
Bhangi Misal, Sardars Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh, who, though join- 
ing Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh in some of their expeditions, have a 
history for the most part distinct. Lehna Singh’s grandfather was a 
zamindar of the Kailon Jat caste, who in a time of scarcity left his native 
village of Sadawala in the Amritsar district for Mastapur near Kartarpm* 
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in the Jullundar Doab. Here he was adopted by a man who joined the 
trades of carpentering and collecting taxes, and here his son Pargaba 
was born. Lelma Singh, the son of Dargaha, was a high spirited boy ; 
and having been on one occasion beaten by his father for allowing cattle 
to stray into his field ran away from homo, and after wandering about 
for some time at length reached the village of Koranwala, one mile from 
Atari, where Gurbakhsh Singh Ehangi lived. This man was one of the 
best fighters under Sardar Hari Singh. He owned about forty villages, 
and used to scour the country with a band of horsemen and collect plun¬ 
der from far and near. Ho took a fancy to young Lehna Singh and put 
him into his troop, and later, having no sou of his own, adopted him. 
Gurbakhsh Singh died in 1763 ; and dissensions straightway arose 
between Lehna Singh, the adopted son, and Gujar Singh, the son of Gur¬ 
bakhsh Singh’s daughter, each claiming the property. Jhanda Singh and 
Ganda Singh Bhangi came to Waniki to try and settle the dispute ; but 
Gujar Singh would not listen bo terms, and sob out with his followers 
for Roranwala. Lehna Singh pursued and came up with him, and a fight 
was the result, in which a few men were killed on either side. At length 
an arrangement was made, by which Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh 
divided the estate. The former kept Roranwala, and the latter founded 
a new village between Behrwal and Rani, which he called Rangarb, in 
remembrance of his fight with Lehna Singh, of whom he now became 
the fast friend. 

The two Sardars then planned the capture of Lahore, which Kabuli 
Mai held in the interest of Ahmad Shah. The Governor was a timid 
and, at the same time, a tyrannical man; and as the Sikh horse, becom¬ 
ing every day more bold, plundered the country up to the very walls of 
the city, he grew alarmed for hia safety, and when he obtained secret 
intelligence of the Bhangi plot he fled from Lahore leaving it in charge 
of his nephew Amir Singh. He took the road to Jammu ; but some of 
the refugees, who had left Lahore through his tyranuy, haudled him so 
roughly that he would probably have been killed ha_d nob some troops 
sent by Raja Ranjit Deo as his escort rescued him. The Raja sent him 
to Rawalpindi where the rear-guard of Ahmad Shah’s army had halted; 
and here he died shortly afterwards. 

One dark night Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh with two hundred men 
determined to surprise Lahore, They found all the gates closed ; but 
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one Dayal Singh allowed them a drain by which it was possible . to enter 
with some squeezing. Gujar Singh led the way, Lehna Singh followed 
and the other Sikhs. The fort was taken by surprise Amir Singh, the 
Deputy Governor, was captured at a natifcch and put in irons, and before 
morning the whole city was in possession of the confederates. Early the 
next day Sobha Singh Kanhaya, nephew of Jai Singh, arrived. He had, 
since the last Afghan invasion, been in hiding afc his native village of 
Ivanali. Ho was. one of the confederates and, although too late to aid in 
the capture, was allowed a share of the prize. Then came the other 
Dhangi and Kanhaya Sardars ; and lastly Charafc Singh Sukarchakia, 
who was very hard to please, and would not go away till the Ehangis 
had given him the Zam-Zam gun, which he carried to Gujranwala. The 
three Sardars then divided Lahore among them; Lehna Singh taking 
the citadel, with the Masti, Khizri, Kashmiri and Roshani Gates. Gujar 
Singh; built for himself a fort without the walls, which he called Kila 
Gujar Singh, and in 1765 marched northwards to conquer new territory. 

Lehna Singh and Sobha Singh remained in Lahore in peace till 
Ahmad Shah made his final descent upon the Punjab in 1767, when they 
retired to Panjwar. But the great Durani leader felt age and infirmity 
creeping upon him; and having no man of genius like Adina Beg Khan 
to leave in charge of the province, he resolved to .conciliate the Sikh 
chiefs. To Lehna Singh he sent a present of fruit; but 'he returned it, 
saying that grain was the food for peasants like him, not fruit, which 
was a luxury for kings. Pleased with this humble reply, Ahmad Shah 
confirmed Lehna Singh in his possession of Lahore and returned to Kabul, 
where lie died in 1773. For twenty years after this the Lahore Sardars 
ruled in tolerable quiet till 1797, when Shah Zaman, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Kabul, invaded the Punjab; and Lehna Singh again rethed 
from Lahore, and returned after the departure of the Shah, bub died the 
same year. Sobha Singh died about the same time, and was succeeded 
by his son Mohar Singh, while Chet Singh succeeded Lehna Singh. 

Shah Zarnan again appeared in 1798, but only remained a few 
months in Lahore, as news from Persia rendered hia return necessary. 
Sardar Ranjit Singh Sukarchakia obtained from the Shah a grant of the 
city in return for services which he rendered, the principal of which was 
the raising and forwarding to the Shah eight guns which had sunk in 
the river Ravi. But the gift was only nominal, and Ranjit Singh was left 
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to gain, possession for himself. This was not difficult, • The only man of 
any onorgy among the joint rulora of Lahore was Sahib Singh, son of 
Gujar Singh, and ho was absent at Gujrat, Chet Singh was an iin- 
becile, and Mohar Singh possessed neither character nor influence. 
Their rule was hated by tho people, and their own adherents, 
Bhai Gmbakhsh Singh, Hakim Iiai and Mian Asluvk Muhammad, 
wore in favour of Banjit Singh, and wrote him word that he could 
easily make himself mastei’ of tho place. Banjit Singh with a huge 
force entered Anarkali, and Chet Singh, who thought of march¬ 
ing to oppose him, was dissuaded from so doing by his agent 
Mohkam Din, Ghaudhri of Kotnao, who was in charge of the Lobari gate, 
whioh ho opened to the enemy. Ranjifi Singh took possession without 
difficulty, and Chet Singh and Mohar Singh fled. 

Some time later Ranjit Singh granted to Chet Singh a jagir of 
Rs. 00,000 in Waniki, whiclrheheld till his death in 1815. He left no son 
by any of his eight wives; but four months after his death Bibi Hukam 
Kaur gave birtli to a son named Atar Singh, in favour of whom I’anjit 
Singh released an estate of Rs. 6,000 at Waniki. This was afterwards 
much reduced and exchanged for Ladi, which again, in 1819, was ex¬ 
changed for Cbak Didu, part of Lohna Singh’s old estate. On annexation 
this village was released to Atar Singh and his mother for their lives. 

Sardar Gujar Singh’s expedition to conquer the country to tho north 
of Lahore was successful enough, and he soon became a far more power¬ 
ful chief than Lohnn Singh or Sobha Singh. He first attacked Gujrat, 
which was then hold by Sultan Mukarab, a Ghakar chief, and, defeating 
him in an engagement just beyond the walls, took possession of both tho 
city and tho neighbouring country. Gujrat ho now made his head-quar¬ 
ters, and tho next year, 1766, marched to Jammu, which he overran 
and held tributary with Jhanda Singh Bhangi; and then successively 
reduced Pooncb, Islamgarh and Dova Bntala. In 1767 Ahmad Shah made 
liis last invasion of India, driving before him all the new Sikh chiefs; 
for in those days the droad of an Afghan army was such that there was 
no thought of opposing it in the open field; and leaving behind him tho 
proverb, Khada pita laeda rehnda Ahmad Shah da ; meaning that 
Ahmad Shah left nothing that men could call their own but what they 
had actually in tbeir mouths. 
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Among those who fled was Gujar Singh. He went to Lahore, and 
thence, as Ahmad Shah advanced, to Ferozepore'; and when the Du rani 
chief had finally turned his back on the Punjab, he recovered his share 
of the city of Lahore and left it in charge of Takht Singh, a near relation. 
He then wont to Amritsar; and for the defence of the holy city laid the 
foundations of fort Gujar Singh, where now stands the newer fort of. 
Gobindgarh. Charat Singh Sukarchakia also built a fort to the north of 
the Darbar Sahib (the Golden Temple), while that of Jafla Singh Ram* 
garhia lay to the oast, and that of the Bliangis to the south. Then at his 
village of Rangarh he married his eldest son to the daughter of Bhag 
Singh Ahluwalia; and as soon as the festivities were over marched with 
his whole force to Gujrafc, recovering all his old conquests with but little 
trouble. Then, iu conjunction with Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia, 
he besieged the famous fort of Rohtas held by the Ghakars. After a 
siege of several months it was reduced, aud the whole of the neighbour¬ 
ing country as far as Rawalpindi, with its splendid fighting tribes, Jan- 
johas, Ghakars, Awans, submitted to the allies. He then married lus 
second son Saliih Singh to a daughter of Sardar Charat Singh, and some 
time later to a daughter of Hamir Singh of Jind. 

Gujar Singh had divided hia territories between his two eldest sons 
Sukha Singh and Sahib Singh. These quarrelled ; and the younger, at 
the instigation of Sardar Mahan Singb Sukarchakia, who was always 
seeking to benefit by the mistakes of others, attacked his brother, who 
was killed during the action. Gujar Singh was very indignant when ha 
beard of this, and determined to dispossess Sahib Singh of all the 
country under bis charge. He marched upon Gujrat, and was admitted 
without question; and Sahib Singh, now in open revolt, shut himself up 
in Isiamgarh. But Gujar Singh did not wish to proceed to extremities 
and forgave his son the moment he showed a disposition to sue for pardon 
and, confirming him in his old possessions, made over those which had 
been held by Sukha Singh to his youngest sou Patch Singh. But another 
cause of disunion soon arose. Sardar Malian Singh was besieging Rasul- 
nagar, the capital of his enemies the Chathas, and a principal officer 
escaping from the town took refuge in Sardar Gujar Singh’s camp. 
Manan Singh demanded his surrender, which was refused. Sahib Singh, 
however, willing to oblige his brother-in-law, made the refugee over to 
him, and he was put to death. Gujar Singh was indignant at this disobo-> 
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clience of his son; he cursed him, and prayed that, as he had insulted 
and dishonoured his father, so liis son might insult and dishonour him. 
This conduct of Sahib Singh so preyed upon the old Sardar's mind that he 
fell ill; and leaving all his possessions to his youngest son Fateh Singh, 
he retired to Lahore, where he died in 1788. His tomb is situated near 
the Samati Burj. 

However much Gujar Singh may have wished to exclude his eldest 
son from the succession, the Sardars of the Khalsa would not admit his 
right to do so; and Sahib Singh took possession of his father's estates 
without active opposition from Fateh Singh, who went to Jive with 
Mahan Singh at Gujranwala. For some time there was peace between 
the brothers-in-law Mahan Singh and Sahib Singh; but in 1789 they 
openly quarrelled, and for two years remained in constant hostility. At 
length, in 1791, Mahan Singh shut up Sahib Singh in the fort of Sodhra 
and reduced him to great straits. TheBhangi chief called to his assistance 
Lehna Singh of Lahore and Karam Singh Dhilon. The former would 
not move ; but Karam Singh came with a large force to raise the siege, 
and art engagement took place between him and Mahan Singh. The 
Sukarcliakia chief was at this time very ill, and during the fight fainted 
away on his elephant; the driver of which turned and carried his 
master from the field. His forces, missing their leader, fled: the siege 
was raised, and Mahan Singh retired to Gujranwala, where he died three 
days afterwards; the desertion of his old friend Jodh Singh Wazirabadia 
hastening his death. In 1797 Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, and 
Sahib Singh retired to the hills. The Shah only remained a few days in 
Lahore and then returned to Afghanistan. He left behind him at Pind 
Dadan Khan an officer, known as the Shahanchi, with seven thousand 
Afghan troops who, on Sahib Singh's return to Gujrat, marched against 
him with allies from among the Muhammadan tribes of the Jhelum dis¬ 
trict. Sahib Singh, with Nihal Singh and Wazir Singh Atariwala, Jodh 
Singh Wazirabadia and Karam Singh Dhilon, gave him battle and com¬ 
pletely defeated him. This was in 1798, and was the first time that the 
Sikhs had fairly beaten the Afghans in the open field. A few months 
after this defeat of the Shahanchi, Shah Zaman again invaded the 
Punjab ; but his stay was short, and ho retired, making Eanjit Singh a 
grant of Lahore, which he captured, as has been already related. Fateh 
Singh Bhangi now joiued Ranjit Singh, who promised to give him half of 
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lais brothers possessions, and with this assistance to seized Fatehgarh, 
now called Kofi Bari Khan, and Sod lira. When Sahib Singh heard of 
the fall of Lahore, he moved with a large force against Ran jit Singh, the 
Ramgarhia and Kasur troops marching from the east and south to the 
same point; but the meeting at Bbasin passed off peaceably. Hostilities 
commenced later in the year, and continued for some time, Fateh Singh 
becoming reconciled to his brother. But this friendship did not last long ; 
for on Fateh Singh favouring Mai Sahib Kaur, wife of Sahib Singh, who 
disgusted at her husbands third marriage, held the fort of Jalalpur 
against him, his property aad newly granted estate^ were all seized, 
Fateh Singh went back to Ran jit Singh who, remembering that he had 
deserted him in the middle of the campaign, would do nothing for him, 
and after remaining in Lahore in great poverty for a year he was com¬ 
pelled to return to his brother at Gujrat, who gave him Daulatmigar aud 
other estates. 

Sahib Singh now began to lose the energy which had so much dis¬ 
tinguished him, and gave himself up to drunkenness and debauchery. 
He quarrelled with Sirdar Nibal Singh Atariwala, aud with Mohkam 
Chand, his Diwan, afterwards so celebrated, who both went over to Ranjit 
Singh. In 1805 he accompanied the Lahore chief on the Patiala cam¬ 
paign, and at its close returned to Gujrat. In 1810 Ranjit Singh deter¬ 
mined to take possession of Sahib Singh’s country and sent for that 
purpose Hukam Singh Atari wala and Sewa Singh. Sahib Singh, seeing 
resistance hopeless, fled from Gujrat with fifty horsemen and took refuge 
in the fort of Deva Butala, and his whole jagirs were seized, an estate of 
Rs. 25,000 being granted to Gulab Singh who had intrigued against his 
father. In 1810, when the Maharaja was engaged in the siege of Multan, 
Mai Lachhmi, mother of Sahib Singh, proceeded thither, and interceded 
for her son with such effect that the ilctka of Bajwant, worth a lakh of 
rupees, was released in his favour. This he held till his death, which 
took place the next year, when Ranjit Singh took two of his widows, 
Daya Kaur and Ratan Kaur, into his zancma, marrying them by chadar 
dalna, Daya Kaur, daughter of Diwan Singh Wirk, was the reputed 
mother of Pashaura Singh and Kashmira Singh; Ratan Kaur the reputed 
mother of Multana Singh. Sardar Fateh Singh Gujratia, on the death 
of his brother and the resumption of the jagir, went to Kapurthalu, where 
he remained in the service of the Aliluwalia chief for two years till, on 
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the death of his mother Mai Lachhmi, he received a grant of Rangarh 
and some other villages in the Amritsar district, and entered the service 
of Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala in whose contingent he served for 
many years. He was killed in Bannu at the siege of the fort of Malik . 
DilasaKhan. About the same time, in 1832, Grulab Singh died and his 
jagirs. were all resumed. 

Jaimal Singh, only son of Fateh Singh, was for some time in Sardar 
Sham Singh’s force, and served on the frontier and at Peshawar. He, 
however, quarrelled with his chief, and this brought on Jaimal Singh 
more troubles* than there is space to record here. Through the enmity of 
Sham Singh his jagir was resumed, and when the British occupied the 
country he was in great poverty. He resided at Rangarh, without pension 
or estate, the representative of the great Bhangi house, which had once pos¬ 
sessed more power and had ruled over a larger territory than any other 
family between the Sutlej and the Indus. He died in 1871 leaving a 
son, Jwala Singh, who also resided at Rangarh. His son Budh Singh 
was lambardar of the village and has been succeeded by his nephew 
Jaumeja Singh. The family enjoys ho pension or jagir but possesses 
over four hundred ghxmaos of land in proprietary right. 
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SARDAR CHAIM SINGH OF HIRAFUR. 


SHAM DAS, 


Amin Chand 
(died 1904). 

I 

2 sons. 


Maya Singh. 
Ram Kaur, 

I 

■ S. Ganda 
Singh 

(died 1904). 

i 


—i 

Amir Ohand 


f 


Dayal Singh Jaraiat Rai 
(dead). | 

I Four 

Gurdit Singh generations, 
(died 1898). 


8. Jai Singh 
(died 1867). 


Rup Ohand 
(born 1854),. 

4 sons. 


Kashi Rain 
(bom 1867). 
I 

8 sons. 


Hand Lai 
(born 1871), 


r 

Raja Hira 
Singh 

(died 1893). 

Karam. Singh 
(born 1886) 
adopted. 


f 


Daughter. 


Labh Singh 
(died 1907). 


r— 

Partab Singh 
(bom 1904), 


A jit Singh 
(born 1905). 


Chain Singh 
(bokn 1869). 

Amar Singh 
(born 1888), 

n I - 

Ram Singh 
(born 1907). 


r 


Karam Singh Dharam Singh 
(adopted by (bom 1896). 
Raja Hira Singh), 


Dliian Singh 
(born 1897). 


Raja Hira Singh, uncle of Sardar Chain Singh the present represent¬ 
ative of this family, was a Gondar Sud Khatri Sikh, whose home was at 
Hirapur, a village founded by himself near Chhabal in the Tam Taran 
tahsiL His grandfather was a writer of ordinary status under the Khalsa. 
His father, Sardar Jai Singh, commenced soldiering as a Jamadar in 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh's French Regiment. For a conspicuous act of 
courage at Peshawar in 1848, when Lawrence was attacked by the 
mutinous Sikh troops, Jai Singh was appointed Risaldar in the 1st 
Punjab Irregular Cavalry, raised and commanded by Sir Henry Daly, 
who mentioned in the highest terms the brave behaviour of this fine old 
Sikh in more than one frontier expedition. He records of him : “ There 
is not in the army a more gallant soldier, and I know no abler or more 
experienced officer." General John Watson further writes; u lie is 
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one of the most able and excellent officers, wml the moat honest and 
upright 1 have ever met. He has been my right hand during the whole 
of the Mutiny campaign from the siege of Delhi to the fall of Lucknow. ” 
These commendations were warmly endorsed by Sir James Hope Grant, 
who commanded the Cavalry Division at Lucknow, as well as by Sir 
Colin Campbell, Commander-in-Ctuef. At the close of the campaign 
Sardar Jai Singh’s services were transferred as commandant of the 4th 
Regiment of Oudh Mounted Police. He received a grant of twenty-six 
villages in the Jamdan ilaka of the Baraick district, in addition to the 
Orders of Merit and of British India, and the usual military pension. He 
died in 1867. 

His son, Hira Singh, proved himself a not less worthy servant of the 
Qneen, He commenced service in 1855 as a Dafadar in his father’s regi¬ 
ment, and was appointed Jamadar on the outbreak of the Mutiny, being 
promoted to a Risaldarship a,t its close. He took part in most of the 
important actions, and was present at the captnre of Delhi and Lucknow, 

. receiving the Order of Merit. He then volunteered for service in China 
and was attached as Risaldar to Pan’s Horse, doing excellent service. 
He resigned his commission on the death of his father, and sot himself 
to improve his Talukdari property in Oudh, adding to the estates by the 
purchase of eighty thousand bighas in the Partliapur ilaka , talisil 
Nanpara, Baraich ; and he had the name of being a model landlord, 
punctual in his revenue payments, and kind and considerate to his 
tenants. He also acquired by purchase the estate of Hirapur in the Tarn 
Taran talisil, Amritsar; and both in the Punjab and in Oudh his name 
stood high as a generous friend of the poor, and a liberal contributor to 
all deserving charities. He set apart a considerable sum, the interest of 
which is devoted to the purchase of quinine for the fever-stricken on his 
estates. Ho presented the people of Ohhabal, his native village, with a 
handsome tank built at a cost of Lis. 20,000, and provided for its 
perpetual repair by investing Rs. 10,000 in Government funds for this 
special purpose. He also built a largo sarai at Amritsar and set 
apart the sum of Rs. 50,000 iu land and securities for its main¬ 
tenance. His works of public utility in Baraich and at Nipalganj have 
been numerous, and they are thoroughly appreciated by the people, who 
looked on him as less of a foreigner than the other Punjab landowners. 
p w l 10 are not always insympathy with the local population. 
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Sardar Hira Singh, was honoured with the title of Raja, bestowed 
upon him at the recommendation of Sir Auckland Oolvinby his Excellency 
the Marquess of DufEerin in December 1888. General Walter Pane, who 
perhaps knew him more intimately than any other British officer, wrote of 
him as follows : “ I know no native whom I can more honestly praise 
than Hira Singh, and he has left my regiment to the regret of every 
officer and man. He served with great gallantry and distinction before 
Delhi and thronghout the subsequent campaign of 1858. He was the 
first to volunteer for foreign service in China, and was of the greatest 
assistance to mein raising Pane’s Horse. There is notan officer or 
man in my regiment I would not sooner spare than Hira Singh. I 
believe him to be one of the most truthful and straightforward officers I 
ever knew.” He died in 1893 and was succeeded by his sister’s grandson, 
Karam Singh, whom he had adopted, as he had no direct issue of his 
own. Karam Singh is an Oudh Talukdar and lives chiefly on his estates 
at Baraich in that Province. 

Sardar Chain Singh, a son of Raja Hira Singh’s sister, is now 
regarded as the chief representative of the family in the Amritsar dis¬ 
trict. He is a Divisional Darbari in Oudh but resides at Hirapur. He 
has been given a grant of ten squares of land in the Chenab Colony. 

The Raja’s second cousin, Sardar Ganda Singh, was for many years 
a Risaldar in the 19th Bengal Lancers. Ganda Singh’s eldest son, Amin 
Chand, was a district officer in the Jam mu State ; and two others of his 
children are employed in Kapurthala. 

Sheo Ram, great-grandson of Jamiat Rai, is a Professor in the 
Lahore Government College. 
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SARDAR BALWANT SINGH ATARIWALA. 


KAHAN CHAND. 



r— 

Gaur Singh 
(died 1763). 


-1 

Kanr Singh. 


r 

Two other sons. 


S. Nihal Singh 
(died 1818)* 

i 

Sardar Sham Singh 
(died 1846). 


S. Teh Singh 
(died 1805). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1805). 


S. Thakur Singh 
(died 1842). 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1873). 


S. Jiwan Singh 
(died 1894). 


S. Hari Singh 
(died 1875). 


r— 

Partab Singh 
(born 1870 ). 


~1 
Changa 
Singh 


r 


n 


1 

Sardar Aj it Singh, 

CI E 

(died 1888). 


i 


Wazir Singh 
(died 3804). 


Pariah Singh 
(died 1831). 

Karam Singh 
(dead). 


n 


Jai Singh 

ohatar (died 1838). 
Singh 
(died 185S). 

i 

l__ 

1 


Charat Singh 
(died 1838). 
i 

Four generations. 


Jawand Chanda Singh 
Singh (bom 1871). 
(bom 1875). (died 1901). 


Four sons. Two sons. 


Three sons 


r~. 

Raja Sher Singh Captain Gnlab 
(died 1858). Singh 

(died 1887)* 

i 

filial Singh 
(born 1883). 


Atar Singh 
(died 1897). 
1 

Prem Singh 
(horn 1862). 


f 

Sardar 

Balwant 

Singh 

(born 1876). 


r - 


Nath Basheshar 
(A son bom 1904). Singh 
(died 1905). 

" \ ^ 


; 

Teja Singh 
(died 1869). 
1 

Naravan Singh 
(died 1906). 

i 

Amar Singh 
(bom 1892). 


KaLwant Singh 
(died 3 906). 

I 

Gurcharan 


! 

Harbans 

Singh 

(bom 1878). 


r 


(bom 1896). 

n 

Kuldit) 


Jaswant Singh 
(bom 1879). 

I 

Jagbir Singh 
(born 1899). 


Basant Singh 
(died 1905). 


r- ~t— 

Hakim _Singh Jagat Singh 
(died 1813). (died 1835). 


i 

Arjun Singh 
(died 1823). 


Mahendra 

Singh 

(bom 1905) > 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1843). 
i 

Three 

generations. 


Lajwant 
Singh Singh 
(bom 1894). (died 1896). 


Jai Singh Nar Singh 
(died 1834). (dead). 
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The family of Atari, like that of Smdhanwala, is of Rajput origin, and 
emigrated to the Punjab from the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer. But although 
of the same tribe of Bhati Rajputs, the families are not at this day of equal 
rank. Their Rajput characteristics have long been lost, and both are now 
Jabs. The Sindhan waliaa, from their near relationship to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and their large possessions, were most powerful, and possessed greater 
influence at Court; but their caste is Sansi Jab, far inferior to the Atariwalas, 
who stand at the head of. the Sidhu Jats, the best blood of the Manjha. This 
pride of birth was so strong in the family, that Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala, 
with the greatest reluctance, and only after numerous delays, allowed his 
daughter Nanki to bo betrothed to Kunwar Nao Nihal Singh, grandson of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He considered the alliance as a disgrace. 

Dhira, son of Jagmal, was the first of the family to leave Jaisalmer 
for Mehraj Phul in Patiala about the year 1580. Dhira was a great 
musician, and his name is still well known to Indian pej’formers. About 1735 
the family broke up, some members settling at Indgarh in Jagraon, and the 
two brothers, Gaur Singh and Kaur Singh, coining to the Manjha with 
twenty-five horsemen to seek their fortune. Soon afterwards they went to 
Amritsar and took the pccuhal, becoming Singhs, and entered the service 
of Gurbakhsh Singh Roranwala, then chief of the Bhangi Misak The 
two branches of the family soon quarrelled; and their after history is 
so distinct that it will be best to treat of them separately. 

Gaur Singh became a disciple of Bawa Mul Das, an ascetic of great 
sanctity, who directed him to settle at Tiblia, or Karewa, where Gaur Singh 
accordingly built an atari , or thatched house, which gave its name to the 
family and to the village which rose around it. After the death of 
Gurhakhsli Singh Bhangi, Gaur Singh served under Sardar Gujar Singh, and 
Lehna Singh. In 1737 he took possession of the villages around Atari to 
the /value of Rs. 7,000 per annum, and two years afterwards received from 
Sardar Gujar Singh &jagir worth Rs. 18,600. He died in 1763; and his son 
Nihal Singh continued to hold the jagir under Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi, 
son of Sardar Gujar Singh. 

Sahib Singh was chief of Gujrat, and here Nihal Singh went with his 
(contingent ancl several of his cousins, sons of Kaur Singh. He soon became 
distinguished for courage and ability; and in the battle which took place 
between the Sikh chiefs and the Afghans under Shalianchi Baslii, officer of 
Zaman Shah, in 1798, the exertions of Nihal Singh contributed very much 
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to tho victory. In 1800, soon after Ran jit Singh had obtained possession of 
Lahore, the Bhangi chiefs and their allies met at Bhasin to consider what 
steps they should take against him. Hither came Nihal Singh with his 
superior, Sahib Singh; and Ran jit Singh, happening to see him, was struck 
with his bold appearance and his excellent horsemanship. 4 He sent for him, 
and tried to induce him to change sides and bike service with him. Sardar 
Nihal Singh however declined. He was not going to desert his old master, 
and told Sahib Singh of the offer, who was much pleased at his refusal and 
increased his jagir s and allowances. 

This promotion excited much jealousy in the minds of his cousins Tek 
Singh, dodli Singh and Wazir Singh, who were all in the service of the 
Bhangi chief; and it was through their representations that Sahib Singh, 
who was a weak and changeable man, confiscated Rs. 15,000 of his jagir , 
Nihal Singh threw up the Bhangi service in disgust and retired to Atari, 
where he took to cattle-lifting and robbery as a means of livelihood. One 
day he seized a number of camels belonging to Ranjit Singh, and had sold 
some of them before Ranjit Singh's messengers arrived to demand restitution. 
After some time he consented to give back those which he still had by him; 
and Ranjit Singh was so pleased at this concession that he again urged the 
Sardar to enter his service, to which Nihal Singh, after some hesitation, 
consented, He was placed in command of four hundred and sixteen 
horsemen, one gun, and seven camel swivels. 

In 1803 he was granted the jagir of Sukhoi, worth Rs. 54,500, and three 
years later the ilaha of Kasur, worth a lakh. In 1807 ho accompanied the 
Maharaja on his Kasur expedition, which ended in the defeat and expulsion 
of Kutb-ud-din Khan Kasuria; and Nihal Singh was put in possession of the 
whole ilaka of Kasur, worth Rs. 1,70,000. On the south side of the Sutlej, 
the Dogras, a wild and turbulent tribe, who were at enmity with Dhana 
Singh, son of Gurbakhsh Singh, the ruler of Ferozepore, invited Nihal Singh 
to attack it, and promised their assistance. He was ready enough to comply, 
and, crossing the river, dislodged the garrison of Dhana Singh Ferozepore- 
wala from the fort-of Dalchi. At this time, another branch of the Dogra 
tribe settled at Baraki, who were also hostile to their chief, Dhana Singh, 
sent to Lahore to beg Mora, a celebrated courtezan then high in favour 
with the Maharaja, to take their part. She asked for a grant of Fejrozeporo, 
and obtained it, and sending troops to enforce her claim, seized Baraki. 
Nihal Singh now offered to assist Dhana Singh, who, in spite of his fears was 
too weak to refuse. The two chiefs then drove Mora's troops out of Baraki, 
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and .Nihal Singh. attacked Ferozepore, without success. The next year, 
1808, Nihal Singh seized by stratagem the fort of Khai; and Dhana Singh, 
who saw his dangerous ally growing more and more powerful every day, was 
glad enough, in 1809, to place himself under British protection. 

The territory which Nihal Singh thus seized south of the Sutlej was 
worth Rs. 18,000 per annum; and soon after he obtained the grant of 
villages round Atari to the value of Rs. 3,000. His jagirs amounted to 
Rs. 3,06,800, of which Rs. 1,50,000 were personal and Rs. 1,56,800 subject 
to service. 

Excepting the Sindhanwalias, no Sikh Sardar Stood so high in the 
Maharaja's favour as Nihal Singh. His services were numerous and impor¬ 
tant ; indeed there was hardly any campaign from 1801 to 1817 in which 
lie did not take a distinguished parfe. He accompanied the first Kashmir 
expedition ; he was at) the affairs of Find Dadan Khan, Kask, Dalor, Nila, 
Hola, Chakwal, Saidpur, Narayangarh and Multan. At this latter place, 
in 1810, he was severely burnt by the explosion of a mine. Atar Singh 
Dhari, who was standing beside him, was killed, and many officers were 
much hurt. Nihal Singh had to be sent to Lahore for treatment. 

In 1817 Ran jit Singh fell sick at Waniki, and Nihal Singh is said to 
have given, liis life for the Maharaja by walking, with certain ceremonies, 
round his bed, and thus taking upon himself the disorder. The superstition 
is not an uncommon one in India ; and accident, or Nihal Singh's imagina¬ 
tion, seemed to give it some show of truth, for he retired to Atari, where 
he fell ill and died a few months afterwards. His son Sham Singh he had 
just before introduced into the Maharaja's service, and his first cam¬ 
paign was against Multan in 1818, where he commanded a battery to the 
south of the fort. With him, in command of batteries, were Sardars Dal 
Singh Naharna, Amir Singh Sindhanwalia and Desa Singh Majithia. The 
great Bhangi gun was brought from Lahore and was fired four times, doing 
considerable damage to the walls. The fort was at length taken ; Sardar 
Sham Singh being one of the first in the breach, where he was wounded in 
the shoulder by a sword cut. 

After this he served in many battles, and gained as great a name for 
courage as his father. He accompanied the successful expedition against 
Kashmir in 1819, and fought at Gandgarh Teri, Nari-Nari, Duthair, Jahan- 
gira, and in Yusafzai. In 1834 he went to Bannu with Diwan Tara Chand, 
and in the campaign had his horse shot under him. 
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The marriage of Iris daughter Nanlri to Prince Nao Nihal Singh, to 
whom site had been betrothed in 1831, took place at Amritsar on the 7th 
March 1837. Sir Henry Fane, Commander-in-Chief, was present, and the 
ceremony was conducted with the greatest splendour. The bride brought 
a dowry to the Prince of eleven elephants, one hundred horses, one hundred 
camels, with a very large amount both of money and jewels. The wedding is said 
to have cost the Atari Sardar fifteen lakhs of rupees. Two months afterwards 
the news came of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa's defeat and death ,* and Sham 
Singh had to march to Peshawar with his troops, and he remained at that 
station for two years, till the death of Ranjit Singh. After this event, Sham 
Singh, although constantly engaged in military duties, did not meddle with 
politics. He was in charge of the troops which, in May 1841, escorted the 
family of Shah Shuja to Peshawar ; afterwards he was sent to Hazara to 
collect the revenue. .He compelled that turbulent chief Painda Khan to 
deliver up his son as a hostage, and brought him to Lahore, where he was 
soon afterwards honourably dismissed. Throughout the reigns of Kharak 
Singh and Sher Singh, Sardar Sham Singh retained his jagirs intact. After 
the assassination of Jawahir Singh, ho crossed the Sutlej to Kakrala, with 
the excuse of celebrating the marriage of his son Kahan Singh. When, 
however, the Sikh army invaded the Cis-Sutlej territory, he felt that he 
could not, in honour, remain out of the Punjab, and returned to Atari, 
where he lived in retirement. No one could doubt his bravery; but he saw, 
with disgust and sorrow, the Sikh army bent upon a war, of which he 
entirely disapproved, and inarching to destruction under the guidance of 
false and incompetent men, a>nd he resolved to stand himself aloof. But on 
the 25tli of December, just after the news of Lai Singles defeat at Feroze- 
sliah had reached Lahore, the Maharani heard that Sham Singh was at 
Atari, and sent there ten horsemen, who were to be quartered on the Sardar 
till lie joined the army. Sham Singh sent, again and again, to the Maha¬ 
rani, denouncing the war and the policy that was destroying the country, 
but in vain ; and at last, when told he was a coward and afraid to die, he 
determined to join the camp, but swore not to survive the defeat, which 
he knew was certain. It is said that the night before Sobraon, Sardar 
Tej Singh counselled him to fly with him on the first attack of the British. 
Sham Singh refused with scorn. On which Tej Singh angrily said ; “ If 
you are so brave you had better take your oath about it, for I believe you 
will come with me after all.” Sardar Sham Singh called for a Granth (the 
Sikh Scriptures), and solemnly swore that, should the.Sikhs bo defeated, he 
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would never leav ® the trenches alive. On the morning of the battle, the 
10th of February, he dressed himself in white, and, having mounted his 
white nlare, addressed his men, begging them, as true sons of the Khalsa, 
to die rather than turn their backs on the enemy. During the first part 
of the battle he was everywhere present, urging the Sikhs to fight bravely; 
and it was not till he saw that all was lost that he spurred forward against 
the 50th Regiment, waving his sword, and calling on his men to follow him. 
Some fifty of them, obeyed the call, but were driven back into the river, 
and Sham Singh fell dead from his horse, pierced with seven balls. After 
the battle his servants swam over the river and begged permission to search 
for his body. The permission was granted ; and the body of the old Sardar, 
conspicuous by his White dress and long white beard, was discovered where 
the dead lay thickest. His servants placed the body on a raft and swam 
with it across the river, but it was not till the third day that it reached 
Atari; and his widow, who know his resolution not to survive defeat, had 
already burnt herself with the clothes which the Sardar had worn on his 
marriage day. This was the last Sati in the Punjab j and the pillar which 
marks the spot where it took place is still standing without the walls of 
Atari. 

Sardar Sham Singh was one of the best representatives of the Jat 
race, which for manliness, honesty, strength and courage is second to none 
in the world. His death was a great loss, for there was no one to take his 
place. There were, it is true, many of humble rank in the villages round 
Gujranwala, Lahore and Amritsar, of equal courage, simplicity and devo¬ 
tion to the interests of the country ; but not among the intriguing Sardars 
at the Court. Had there been more chiefs like him the Sutlej campaign 
wonld never have been undertaken, and the Sikh nation would have preserv¬ 
ed the independence which it madly threw away. Thakur Singh, the eld¬ 
est son of Sardar Sham Singh, died before his father. He was a man of 
no ability, but served in Bannu and Peshawar as commandant of artillery 
under his father. He left three sons, to whom th ejagir of Shekoran, worth 
Rs. 7,500, was assigned, to be maintained to their heirs in equal shares in 
pei’petuity. These three Sardars, Jiwan Singh, Hari Singh and Ajit Singh, 
lived at Atari. On the close of the Sutlej campaign, Raja Lai Singh con¬ 
fiscated Rs. 1,59,300 of Sham Singh’s jagir. Rs. 12,000 were lost by 
the abolition of the customs duty, and the balance was continued to Sardar 
Kalian Singh, subject to the service of ninety-seven horsemen, twenty-five 
foot, and ten zamburas. At Multan, in 1848, the contingent of Kalian 
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Singh was in the force of Raja Sher Singh. After his rebellion twenty-five 
Sowars remained with the Raja, the rest came away with Shamsher Singh 
Sinclhanwalia. Narayan Singh, Kalian Singh's Diwan, also exerted himself 
to supply the British army, both at Ganda Singhvvala and Kasur, with pro¬ 
visions and carriage. -For this loyalty the personal jagir of Kalian Singh 
was maintained at annexation ; Es. 7,500 to descend in perpetuity. 

Sardar Kahan Singh was of weak intellect, and had been a confirmed 
invalid for some years before his death, which occurred in 1873. He had 
no male issue, and used to reside at Atari with his nephews. To one of 
them, Sardar A jit Singh, was continued an allowance of Rs. 7,500 
out of Kahan Singh's jagir of Rs. 35,500, The remainder was resumed. 
Sardar A jit Singh was thus recognised as the respresentative and head 
of the family. He was one of the most able of the modern Sikhs 
of the Punjab being well educated in Urdu, and having some knowledge 
of English. In 1865 he was appointed Sub-Registrar of Atari, and in the 
following year was invested with magisterial powers. He worked at Amritsar 
for three years, gaining valuable experience, and thereby fitting himself for 
the sole charge of the Atari ilaka which was entrusted to him. In 1872 he 
passed with credit the departmental examination prescribed for Assistant 
Commissioners, and he was allowed to exercise full jurisdiction over two 
hundred villages around Atari. Three years later he was gazetted to the 
powers of a Collector on the Revenue side. In 1877 lie received the rank of 
Assistant Commissioner, and in 1885 was admitted to the Order of the Indian 
Empire, in recognition of long and valuable services and as a representative 
of the leading gentlemen of the Province, Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed an Honorary Subordinate Judge, with power to dispose of Civil 
suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value. 

Under the scheme of local self-government, inaugurated in 1885, 
Sardar Ajit Singh was elected President of the Amritsar Distinct Board, 
which post he held for the remainder of his life. Ho took an active interest 
in agricultural improvements, and was for many years an active member of 
the cattle fair committee at Amritsar, He was a Fellow of the Punjab 
University and a member of the council of the Aitchison College. In fact, 
for twenty-five years .before his death, which occurred in 1888, the 
Sardar held a prominent position as a loyal public servant and a valuable 
judicial and executive officer. He died at the age of forty-nine years, 
leaving five sons, four daughters and six widows. The eldest son, Sardar 
Balwant Singh, is the present head of the Atari family. 
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Lala Gurrmikh Rai, one of the leading pleader’s in Amritsar, was appoint¬ 
ed manager of the estate and guardian, under the Court of Wards, of the 
children, who were then minors, The four older boys were sent to the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. Sardar Ajit Singh's property, moveable and 
immoveable, was valued at five lakhs of rupees. The family {jagir of 
Rs. 7,500 was continued to his eldest son, Sardar Balwant Singh, in addition 
to his father’s personal jagir of Rs. 2,500. The income of the children 
from all sources was estimated, at the time of A jit Singh’s death, at 
Rs. 25,000. 

Sardar Balwant Singh married in 1884 a daughter of the Sardar of 
Kalsia, and grand-daughter of His late Highness the Raja of Jind. His 
eldest son, La j want Singh, is at the Aitchison College. Harbans Singh, third 
son of Ajit Singh, married a daughter of Kao Uiurao Singh of Kuchai. He 
holds about 1,200 big has of land and his income is abput Es. 5,000. 

Jaswant Singh, the fourth son, married the daughter of the Rais of 
Jarld in the Agra district. His jagir is worth about Rs. 4,000 per 
annum. He received a direct commission in the 11th K. E. O. Lancers 
and is now a Ressaldar. Kalvvant Singh, the second son, died in 1906 and 
his widow is in possession of his share of the jagir worth about Rs, 2,200. 

Basant Singh, the youngest son, was in the Imperial Cadet Corps and 
was appointed to the 29th Lancers (Deccan Horse); he died in 1905 and his 
son, Mahendra Singh, a minor, lias succeeded to his jagir of about "Rs. 4,000 
yearly. Basant Singh married a daughter of Sardar Jwala Singh, a 
Tal/ukclar of Oudh. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, brother of the Sardar A]it Singh, was a Darbari 
and a member of the Amritsar Local Board. He died in 1894, and his 
property was divided between his sons. His eldest son, Partab Singh, 
is married to a daughter of Sardar Desa Singh of Mansurwal, Ferozepore 
district, and Changa Singh is married to a daughter of Sardar Kalian 
Singh, Rais and Honorary Magistrate of Majitha. The brothers own 
about 2,400 b ig has of land in the villages of Atari, Naislita Kharianwaia 
and Meeran, and have succeeded to their father’s jagir of Rs. 2,500. Their 
aggregate income is said to be about Rs. 10,000. 

Sardar Ajit Singh’s third brother, Hari Singh, died in 1875, and his 
eldest son Jawand Singh in 1901, without issue. Chanda Singh has, there¬ 
fore, inherited the whole of his father’s property. Ho is a member of the 
District Board, and married a daughter of Colonel Budh Singh of 
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Alanianwala. Ho owns about 3,800 highas of land in addition to life fathers 
jagir of Rs. 2,500. His total income is-about Rs. 15,000. His eldest son, 
Surat Singh, was educated at the Aitchison College and given a direct com¬ 
mission as Jamadar in the j>3rd Sikhs. He married a daughter of Sardar. 
Jhanda Singh, Raid and Honorary Magistrate, Sobana. Sardar Hari Singh 
was a Provincial Darbari. 

Returning to the junior branch, as has been before stated, it was not till 
the year 1800, when Niliai Singh Atariwala left the service of Sardar Sahib 
Singh Bhangi, that a feud arose between the cousins. Up to that time 
they had lived together and served the same masters, the Bhangi chiefs, 
at Lahore and Gujrat. 

Of the sons of Kaur Singh., Tek Singh and Jodh Singh were the most 
distinguished, and under Sardar Sahib Singh enjoyed the greatest powor 
and distinction. It was by their influence that Nihal Singh was compelled 
to leave the Bhangi service; and it was thus that the enmity, still strong at 
the present day, arose between the Atariwalas. Wazir Singh and Charat 
Singh were not men of any note, After the death of Sardar Tek Singh, his 
sous abandoned the service of Sahib Singh, and came over to the Maharaja, 
who was then carrying on operations against Kot Bari Khan. Without 
paying their respects to the Prince, they joined the battery of Mian 
Ghana Khan and served throughout the siege; Hakim Singh receiv¬ 
ing a wound in the forehead. After the capture of the fort, Ran jit Singh, 
pleased with their bold conduct, gave to the young men jagirs at Awan, 
Miani, and Bahu. Chinah. Hakim Singh was present at the attack on 
Multan in 1810, and in 1812 accompanied the Maharaja to Jhelum, where 
he met Fateh Khan, the Kabul Wazir. The next year he died, and his 
sons being minors, his brother Jagat Singh succeeded to the jagirs; but 
when Jai Singh grew up, he received the ilakas of Miani and Tehna. 

Jai Singh, son of Sardar Wazir Singh, in the year 1821, rebelled 
against the Maharaja, The-story is that he, with his cousin Jagat Singh 
and Sardar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia, had conspired against the life of the 
Prince; and the two Atariwalas liad entered the Saman Burj, intending to 
carry out their design, when the Maharaja suddenly appeared, and on 
enquiring of Jai Singh what was the matter, that Sardar was so confused 
and terrified that he allowed Ran jit Singh to guess at the plot against his 
life. At any rate, Jai Singh thought himself suspected, and retired to his 
fort of Kal&r Kahar, which he hastily strengthened and garrisoned. A 
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force was sent against him under Misra Rallia Ram and other chiefs, and 
being defeated, Jai Singh fled across the Indus and took refuge with 
Dost Muhammad Khan, who was then rising into notice. Jai Singh had 
been sent a short time before this on a mission to Peshawar, where he 
had become very intimate with the Bar&kzai chief, and many a. debauch 
they had had together in the Bagh Nura Khaka at Peshawar. Ranjit 
Singh was very jealous of any intimacy between his chiefs and persons 
of another nation, and on Jai Singh's return to Lahore treated him with 
much reserve and suspicion. Now that the Sardar had fallen into trouble, 
he naturally fled to his Afghan friend, by whom he was well received. 

. fie accompanied Dost Muhammad and Muhammad Azam Khan in 1823 
to Peshawar, when the Barakzai chiefs had determined to attack Ranjit Singh, 
who had taken Attock and was advancing towards Peshawar. One day, 
after a skirmish between the armies, the heads of thirty Sikhs were placed 
oil the house of Jai Singh, who had excited the enmity of many of the 
Afghans; and he, taking the hint, left Peshawar and came in to Ranjit 
Singh at Akhora after the battle of Teri. He was not very cordially 
received and, though nominally forgiven, was never taken back into favour. 
He was one of the agents employed to bring about the meeting of the 
Maharaja with Yar Muhammad Klian and Dost Muhammad Khan at 
Peshawar after the retreat of Muhammad Azina Khan to Daka, when the 
Sikh chief rewarded their treason to their brother by dividing between 
them the province of Peshawar, which he was himself unable to hold. 

Jai Singh died soon after this. His cousin Jai Singh, son of Hakim 
Singh, was killed at Dilasa in Bannu in 1884, when Diwan Tara Ohand 
received a severe repulse from the Dilasa chief ; and his brother Nar Singh 
succeeded to the Tehna and A wan esta/tes, subject to the service of seventy 
horsemen. At the time of the Multan rebellion Nar Singh was in the 
enjoyment of an estate of Rs. 26,550, of which Rs. 17,500 was subject to 
service. On the 17th of September 1849, after Raja Slier Singh had 
joined the rebels, Nar Singh was placed under arrest in the Lahore fort. 
He does not appear to have been directly concerned in the rebellion, but 
his seventy sowers, with the exception of eight or ten, went over to the 
enemy, and his jagirs were consequently resumed. At the close of the war 
an allowance of Rs, 8,000 per annum was granted to him. 

Sardar Jodh Singh entered the service of Ranjit Singh in 1805, after 
a brave but vain attempt to hold the fort of Kalar against that chief in the 
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interests of his master, Sahib Singh Bharigi. He was received with great 
favour, and obtained a grant of a large tract of country valued at two lakhs 
of rupees, in Pathwar, consisting of the tapas of Barsali, Bishandar, Saidpur 
and others, subject to the service of two hundred horsemen. Jodh Singh soon 
after this died, and his two sons, Partab Singh and Chatar Singh, succeeded 
to the jagirs. Partab Singh fought in the battle of Teri in 1828, when he 
was wounded in the hand. In the battle of Balakot, where Khalifa Sayad 
Ahmad was defeated and slain, Partab Singh was badly wounded, and, 
returning to his jcigir, died some months later from the effects of his wound. 
His son Karani Singh died soon after, when still a child, and his share oi 
the jagir fell to Ills first cousin Slier Singh. Sardar Chatar Singh was a good 
farmer; and his estates were much increased in value by his skill and care, 
lte took no great share in politics during the reign of Ban jit Singh; but the 
family possessed great influence at Court, and in 1843 his daughter 1 ej 
Kaur was betrothed to the young Maharaja Dalip Singh. Sardar Chatar 
Singh was, however, entirely in the interests of Raja Gulab Singh of 
Jammu; and when a dispute, excited by Pandit Jala, arose between that 
Prince and his nephew Hira Singh, the Minister at Lahore, in December 
1844, Chatar Singh took up arms in his own part of the country, which he 
held in the name of Raja Gulab Singh. Six months later, Gulab Singh, who 
was afraid of the influence and hostility of Prince Peshaura Singh, persuaded 
Jawahir Singh, who had risen to power in Lahore, to send Sardar 
Chatar Singh and Fateh Khan Tiwana against him. This task was 
not at all liked by Chatar Singh ; for to a Sikh there was something 
sacred about even a reputed son of the old Maharaja: but he was unable 
to refuse, and with the Tiwana chief proceeded against Attock, whither 
Peshaura Singh had retired with a small force. After some days spent in 
negotiation, the Prince surrendered; the Sardars solemnly promising his 
safety and the full consideration of his claims at Lahore, But the next 
day, while on the march to the capital, he was taken off his guard, seized 
placed in irons and carried back to Attock, where he is believed to have 
been murdered the same night, and his body thrown into the Indus, which, 
dark and swift, flows by the fort. The army of the Khalsa were ranch 
incensed against Chatar Singh for this cruel and treacherous murder; but 
he took care to avoid Lahore till the troops, content with the blood of 
Jawahir Singh, had forgotten Ins share in the crime. Sardar Slier Singli, 
the eldest son of Chatar Singh, had, in 1844, been appointed Governor of 
Peshawar in the room of Sardar Tej Singh, who had been summoned to 
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Lahore. He was 8,11 able and spirited young man, and ruled that difficult 
district to the satisfaction of the Lahore Government. He successfully put 
down an insurrection in Yusafzai in 1846; but his administration, though 
vigorous, was unusually corrupt, Baja Lai Singh, the Minister at Lahore, 
was his bitter enemy ; and in August 1846 Chatar Singh was appointed to 
succeed his son at Peshawar, while Slier Singh returned to Lahore. This 
appointment was held by Chatar Singh till April 18,47; but his rule was no 
purer than that of his son. The corrupt practices which both indulged in 
seem to have astonished even the Lahore officials, and the annual embezzle¬ 
ments from the State revenue were estimated at from one and-a-half to two 
laldis of rupees. It was impossible for this to be allowed ; but the family 
was too powerful to be lightly offended, and too nearly connected with the 
Maharaja to be passed over; and accordingly Chatar Singh was made 
Governor of the country between the Jhelum and the Indus, where he 
possessed great authority ; and Slier Singh received a seat in the Council. 
The latter was, however, by no means satisfied. He thought that on the 
fall of his enemy, Raja Lai Singh, he had a right to succeed him in his 
office, as he had succeeded him in the affections of the Maharani, and was 
angry at the failure of his hopes. Slier Singh would, perhaps, have been 
the best selection for Minister, but his claims were hardly as great as 
those of his father ; and Cliatar Singh was so completely in the hands of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh that he would have been a dangerous Minister at 
'Lahore. But the Atariwalas at length appeared content. It was directed 
that the numerous claims in Peshawar against Slier Singh, amounting to 
upwards of half a lakh of rupees, should not be taken up; the Sardar 
paying Its. 8,000 to some of the poorest claimants, who seemed to have the 
best grounds for complaint. This arrangement was considered very 
satisfactory by Slier Singh; and his brothers Gulab Singh and Atar 
Singh being provided for (the one in Hazara, the other in Lahore), he 
forgot his grievance about the Wazarat . 

O 11 the 7th August 1847, Sardar Chatar Singh received a Persian title 
of honour, at the recommendation of the Resident, at the same time that 
Sardar Tej Singh was created a Raja. On the- 26th November, in the 
same year, Sher Singh received the title of Raja. This honour had been 
recommended for Chatar Singh; hut at the last moment the Sardar 
requested that his son Sher Singh might be promoted instead, and the 
request was accordingly granted. 
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On the 18th April, 1848., the outbreak] occurred at Multan. Two 
British officers were treacherously attacked and slain, and. Diwan Mul Raj 
stood forth as a rebel against the authority of the Lahore Government, 
The news of this outbreak readied Lahore on the 21st April; and the 
Resident immediately put in motion for Multan seven battalions of infantry, 
two regiments of regular cavalry, and twelve hundred irregular horse under 
Sardar Atar.Singh Kalianwala. This force, which was accompanied by 
Raja Slier Singh, was recalled on the 26th to Lahore, as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army was unwilling to send European troops to support 
it during the hot season to a part of the country with so bad a name lor 
unhealthiness as Multan. However, it was necessary that something should 
be done ; and the Resident was compelled to send against Multan a Sikh 
force under the command of Raja Sher Singh and Sardar Shamsher Singh 
and Atar Singh Kalianwala. The force consisted of one regular regiment 
and half an irregular infantry regiment, three thousand cavalry, ten guns 
and two mortars. Raja Sher Singh was Comxnander-in-Chief ,• but liis 
more special command was tho infantry, while the two other Sardars led the 
cavalry. 

On the 12th of June the force was at Chiohawatm, and ready to proceed 
but it was not thought expedient to hasten its march until some decided 
advantage had been gained over Mul Raj by Edwardes and the Baliawalpur 
troops. Sher Singh and his colleagues had no thought of treason ; but 
their troops sympathized with the rebels, and would have been only too 
glad to have joined them. On the 22nd June Sher Singh reached Talamba. 
He was ordered to stop here; but either his troops were no longer under 
command, or, fancying that he could'trust to their fidelity, he wished to 
join in the successes of the British, for the battle of Kancri had now been 
fought. He advanced to Gugran, nine miles from the city of Multan. 
Lieutenant Edwardes then directed Sher Singh to join him, which ho did, 
pitching his camp at Suraj Kund, three miles from Tibi, where Lieutenant 
Edwardes was encamped. Ho arrived at this place on the 6th of July. 

Although the Sikh army was disposed to mutiny, tho principal Sardars 
had sufficient influence to keep it tolerably steady, although many men 
deserted to Mul Raj; and on the 20th of J uly, Sher Singh co-operated with 
the force under the English officers with energy and success. Thus matters 
remained until the arrival of General Whish before Multan with a Euro¬ 
pean force on the 18th of August. 
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Sardar Chatar Singh was at this tune Governor of Hazara. His troops 
were notoriously mutinous,* but he gave no notice to the British authorities 
of the disaffection, which he shared, and which he himself encouraged. 
Affairs were brought to a crisis on the 6th August by the murder of Colonel 
Canora, an American Commandant of Artillery in the Sikh -service.. He 
was ordered by Ohatar Singh to bring the. guns out of the fort of Haripur 
and to encamp on the open ground outside the city. This Colonel Canora, 
who suspected the treasonable intentions of Chatar Singh, refused to do 
unless with ifio sanction of Captain Abbott, Boundary Conamissioner and 
Assistant to tho Resident in Hazara. He placed himself between the gun, 
which he had loaded with grape, and threatened to fire on the first man 
who should approach. Ohatar Singh persisted ; and as the Colonel would 
not surrender his charge, a body of Sikh soldiers crept up behind and shot 
him dead. On the news of this murder reaching" Lahore, the Resident de¬ 
spatched Sardar Jhanda Singh Batalia with a confidential agent from Ohatar 
Singh's son, Gulab Singh, to try and induce the Sardar to surrender himself 
and permit his conduct to be investigated at Lahore. But Ohatar Singh had 
decided on his course. The mission of Jhanda Singh failed ; and that of 
Raja Dina Nath, sent to Hazara with a like object, was equally unsuccessful. 
Chatar Singh’s force did not, at the time of his rebellion, exceed two thou¬ 
sand men ; but it rapidly increased in numbers. He wrote ‘ for aid to his 
son at Multan, to Maharaja Gulab Singh and to Dost Muhammad Khan ; 
raised levies in his own district of Path war, and used all means in his power 
to render his rebellion as formidable as possible. 

On the 19th of August news of the outbreak in Hazara reached the 
camp of Raja feher Singh before Multan. This chief* had, in the midst of 
mutiny and ill-feeling, striven to do his duty to the Government. By severe 
punishment, and by promises of rewards, he had kept his troops firm ; and, 
even when his father’s letters reached him in August, he did not waver in 
liis fidelity. He did not bolieve that his father was deeply compromised 
m the rebellion ; and hoped that by the mediation of Sardar Jhanda Singh 
and Raja Dina Nath everything would be satisfactorily arranged. On 
the 1st of September, vyhen the force of Edward es had to change ground, 
and was attacked by the enemy, tho Raja voluntarily brought out liis guns 
and aided the movement. Again, on the 3rd of September, he cannonaded 
and threw into great confusion the troops of Mill Raj at the bridge, chiefly 
to destroy sympathy between his own men and the rebels. But early in 
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September still more urgent letters came from Hazara stating that Sardar 
Chafcar Singh had rebelled beyond all forgiveness, and calling on Sher 
Singh and all true Sikhs to join him. Messengers from Hazara, and chief 
among them Sardar Surat Singh Majithia, excited the soldiery, saying that 
now was the time to expel the Farangis from the country, and that any 
Sardar who opposed the movement was an enemy to the Khalsa. The 
Sikh force became so dangerous that, on the 13th of September, it was 
resolved to remove it from Multan and from temptation. The Atari wala, 
Kalianwala and Sindhanwalia divisions were to inarch in different directions; 
that of Sher Singh to the ferry, nominally to protect the passage of the 
river. The morning of the 14th was appointed for the march; but the 
soldiers would not move. The whole camp rose in mutiny, excited by Surat 
Singh and others; the Sardars were abased and threatened till their lives 
were no longer safe. And at last Raja Sher Singh, in desperation, went 
over to the side of the rebels, and with his whole force marched to Multan, 
where he encamped in the Hazuri Bagh, as the Diwan distrusted him and 
refused him admittance into the fort. 

The defection of the force of Sher Singh compelled General Whish to 
raise the siege of Multan ; but he only retired to the suburbs of the city, 
where he waited for reinforcements and siego guns. Sher Singh now did 
all in liis . power to extend the rebellion and make it a national one, and 
distributed inflammatory letters over the whole country calling on the Sikh 
nation to rise. But Mul Raj still thought him on the side of the British, or, 
if against them, desirous of obtaining the fort of Multan for the Khalsa; 
and he put no trust in his professions. He made Sher Singh with all his 
officers swear on the Sikh Scriptures that they had no evil designs ; but, 
in spite of their oaths, not one of them was admitted within the city. 

At length Sher Singh determined to join his father in Hazara. Mul 
Raj was delighted at his resolution, and lent him money to hasten his 
march ; and on the 9th of October the Raja, with his force of five thousand 
and three hundred men, left Multan en route „ for Hazara. On the 11th 
lie crossed the Ravi with his whole cam}) and inarched in the direction of 
Jhang. Hero his troops behaved very ill, defiling the mosques and plun¬ 
dering the Muhammadan inhabitants. Sher Singh was here joined by the 
Bannu troops who had mutinied, taken the fort of Dalipgarh and slain the 
brave Fateh Khan Tiwana ; and continued his march along the Chenab in 
the direction of Wazirabad, which had been occupied by Lai Singh Moraria, 
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Chief Justice of the Sind-Sagar Doab, who had joined the rebels with 
two thousand irregulars. 

Sardar Chatar Singh had during the month of October been intriguing 
on all sides. To the Barakzai Sardars lie promised the province of Pesha¬ 
war in return for their assistance ; and ho had succeeded in inducing the 
whole of the Sikh troops at Peshawar to join him. In spite of the efforts 
of some of their officers who remained firm to their duty, they revolted 
on the 24th of August, and inarched to join Chatar Singh. Captain Abbott 
held out gallantly in Hazara ■ and Lieutenant Herbert defended the fort 
of Attock till the 2nd of January, when, being without hope of succour 
and his troops deserting to the enemy, he was compelled to fly. After the 
fall of Attock, Chatar Singh marched to join his son Sher Singh, 

The army under the Raja had/ on the 2nd November, received a severe 
check, at Ram Nagar from the British under Lord Gough. The affair was en¬ 
tirely fought by the cavalry and arillery, and can hardly he called a battle. 
On the 1st of December, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with the advanced' part of 
the army, crossed the Chenab and advanced against the Raja’s position. 
Some sharp fighting took place in front of the entrenchments, but no attack 
was made upon the position; and on the night of the 3rd December Sher 
Singh retreated by the Jhelum, Jalalpur and Find Dadan Khan roads, and 
took up a position at Chilianwala, where, on the 13th of January, the British 
army advanced to attack him. The accounts of this battle, creditable to the 
British arms, have been often written. It has been called a victory ; but 
neither the Sikh Generals nor the soldiery considered that they had been 
defeated. All fought well; but the hero of the day was Jawahir Singh 
Nalwa, son of Hari Singh, the great Sikh General, who led the cavalry 
charge which had so great an influence on the result of the battle. 

Two or three days after the battle, Sardar Chatar Singh joined his son’s 
camp, being received with a royal salute ; and bringing with him, as pri¬ 
soners, Major George Lawrence and Lieutenants Herbert and Bowie. He 
had been successful in inducing Amir Dost Muhammad Khan to join him, 
having paid that Prince, as the price of his assistance, Rs. 30,000 in cash, 
Rs. 15,000 in shawls, and Es. 15,000 he engaged to pay at Rawalpindi. 
For this consideration the Amir seizexl the province of Peshawar, co-oper¬ 
ated in the siege of Attock, and sent a thousand cavalry under his son 
Akram Khan to join the army of Chatar Singh. 
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On the 21 at of February the battle of Gnjrat was fought, when the 
united Sikh and Afghan army was completely defeated with the loss of 
fifty-throe gnns. This was Virtually the end of the war. The victory was 
followed up with vigour ; and at Rawalpindi, on the 14th March, Ghatar 
Singh and Sher Singh, together with what remained of the Sikh army, 
some sixteen thousand men, laid down their arms. 

As far as regards the*Atariwala Sardars, these were the chief incidents 
of the war ; but it will not be here out of. place to say a few words on tho 
causes that led to it, 

At the close of the Sutlej campaign, the Sikh army which had, since 
the death of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, been ever increasing in numbers, was in 
great measure disbanded. The Punjab villages were filled with a discontented 
soldiery, averse from peaceful occupations, and firmly believing that their 
late reverses were due to the treachery and incapacity of their leaders. 
These men were anxious to try their fortune once more on the field of 
battle. At the capital. Raja Lai Singh, the Minister, whom it was neces¬ 
sary for the English Government to support, was highly unpopular. By 
the troops, he was hated for his share in the Sutlej disaster and for his 
intrigues with the Maharani; by the Sardars, for his avarice, 
which cost many of them their jagirs. Even after his fall from power the 
new administration was hardly more popular. Raja Tej Singh was an in¬ 
competent man and an upstart. His rise had been owing more to his 
fortune than his abilities j and he was supposed to be entirely under the 
orders of tho British Resident, Major H. Lawrence. There were many 
minor causes 'for discontent. Cow-killing was no longer allowed to be a 
crime ; and the hated Muhammadans who had always under Sikh rule been 

a persecuted race, were allowed to practise their religious rites publicly 

and ostentatiously. The people at large, too, believed that the English 
never intended to leave the Punjab although the truth was that the British 
troops- only remained at the earnest request of the principal Sardar, who 
dreaded a return of the anarchy which had preceded .the Sutlej campaign. 
Thus thore was plenty of materials for rebellion ready at hand^ but the 
genius and political sagacity of Major Lawrence, and the confidence which' 
the natives placed in him, might have preserved peace, had he not been 
compelled by bad health to leave tho country at a most critical time. 

Tho rebellion of 1848 began with the outbreak at Multan. This was 
entirely unpremeditated. There is no reason to believe that the attack on 
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the British officers was made by the orders or with the connivance of Diwan 
Mul Raj, but when he had been compromised by that attack, lie remem¬ 
bered that he had at his disposal immense wealth, devoted troops, and the 
strongest fortress in Upper India ; while the power which could punish and 
avenge was far off, and,',to him, almost unknown. Of two evils, he con¬ 
sidered rebellion the lesser. Had a British force marched against Multan 
on the first news of the outbreak reaching Lahore, had .the punishment 
followed the offence swiftly and decisively, the Sikhs would not have 
rebelled. But the delay in the punishment of one traitor allowed them to 
believe that treason might remain altogether unpunished. 

The defection of Raja Sher Singh before Multan was also unpremeditat¬ 
ed. fill the night of the 13th of September ho remained firmly loyal in 
the'presence.of temptation, such as few men have ever been exposed to. 
Bis influence over his troops was great; and it is possible that he might 
have kept them to their duty till the dose of the siege, had not the 
entreaties of his father induced him, much against his will, to join the 
rebel side. It was the rebellion of Sardar Chatar Singh which caused that 
of his son. There had been several insignificant outbreaks in outlying 
districts of the Punjab before that of Chatar Singh ; but it was he who 
made the rebellion a national one and brought ruin upon the country. 

What, then, were the reasons for Chatar Singh's conduct ? Why was 
ho thus disaffected while his son was actively loyal ? It is difficult to believe 
that he was ambitious for himself. He was an old, broken-down man, and 
a confirmed invalid. His intellect, never brilliant, had become weakened 
by ill-health and advancing age. He had long talked of abandoning 
worldly affairs and going on a pilgrimage to the Ganges ; and he had de¬ 
clined a Rajaship in favour of his son. Nor could he have hoped to benefit 
his son by the expulsion of the English from the Punjab. Slier Singh had 
been placed at the head of the Sikh aristocracy by the British; and he 
might reasonably hope, in time, to obtain the Ministership at Lahore, and 
the guardianship of the young Prince to whom his sister was betrothed. 
This engagement, too, gave the family more importance in the eyes of the 
English than of the Sikhs ; for, as the young Maharaja grew up, he would 
probably marry many other wives ; and in the Punjab the, influence of a 
wife is little felt outside the walls of the Zanana. Sher Singh was well 
content with his own prospects, and there was no reason that Chatar Singh 
should be dissatisfied. It was at one time asserted that the suspicions of 
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Captain Abbott drove Chatar Singh into treason ; but that abJe office)' only 
suspected where there was good reason for suspicion ; and the correctness of 
his judgment has been fully proved, 

Sartlar Oliatar Singh was a weak and a timid man, and was over ac¬ 
customed to depend upon the advice of men wiser and more determined 
than himself. There was one man upon whom, more than upon all others, 
he was accustomed to rely, and this was Maharaja Gulab Singh. There 
had not been an intrigue in the Punjab for many .years past in which Gulab 
Singh had not been engaged, and from which he had nob reaped advantage. 
The most accomplished of courtiers, the most subtle of diplomatists, the most 
unscrupulous of intriguers, Chatar Singh found him the most dangerous of 
friends. The friendship between these men was of the closest description. 
When the brother of Chatar Singh died, it was the influence of Gulab Singh 
that procured for the Sardar the grant of half his estates, to the 
prejudice of the son of the deceased. In the troubles under Raja Hira 
Singh, Chatar Singh had stood boldly by his friend, and for his sake 
became.an accomplice in the murder ol Prince Peshaura Singh. The 
Sardar would never have determined on rebellion without consulting Gulab 
Singh ; but, even had he so determined, Gulab Singh could without difficulty 
have dissuaded him from it. 

Although the proofs of Gulab Singh’s complicity in the rebellion might 
fail to satisfy a Court of Law, yet there is sufficient evidence for history to 
decide against him. In the first place, there is the universal belief, shared 
by the late Dost Muhammad Khan, that Gulab Singh was the instigator of 
the rebellion, and that against his will Chatar Singh would not have raised 
his hand. The evidence of Hira Nand, the agent sent by Chatar Singh to 
the Maharaja, recorded in October 1849, though in many parts exaggerated 
and contradictory, bears the general stamp of truth. If his evidence is 
received, there can be no doubt of the Maharaja’s connection with the rebels. 
Hira Nand does not appear to have had any reason for accusing the Maha¬ 
raja unjustly; and his evidence is confirmed in many important particulars 
by other witnesses whose depositions were subsequently taken. No docu¬ 
mentary evidence of any importance was discovered ; but the most wily of 
men was not likely to commit himself by writing what might be verbally 
explained, or expressed by a sign, or by the pressure of a finger. Tins 
much at least is certain, that families of rebels took shelter in the Maharaja’s 
territories ; that rebel troops marched through them unmolested, and drew 
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from thence, their supplies; and that, though his professions were large, 
the aid he rendered to tho Lahore Government was trifling in the extreme. 

But, with all this, it is impossible to believe that Maharaja Gulab 
Singh desired the defeat of the British. Gratitude for the grant of Kash¬ 
mir, any other man than Gulab Singh might be expected to feel, but 
putting this aside, ho was well aware that his existence as a Sovereign Prince 
depended upon the presence of British troops in the Punjab. He induced 
Chatar Singh to rebel, because he -desired Ins destruction and that of his 
son; because he hoped for tho subversion of the Lahore monarchy and the 
establishment of British supremacy in th.e Punjab. Ho perceived that if 
the country remained tranquil the British would, as agreed, leave it, and 
Raja Sher Singh obtain power ; and he also knew that in that case tho Sikh 
arms would be first turned against him. He' had been more surprised than. 
any one else at finding himself Sovereign of Kashmir; and he knew that 
the loss of this Province was looked upon by the whole Sikh nation with 
shame and rage ; for it had been won with difficulty by the old Maharaja, 
and with the blood of many brave Sardars. Nor were the Sikhs his only 
fear. Dost Muhammad Khan remembered that Kashmir had once belonged 
to Kabul, and was ready to attack it at the first opportunity. It was for 
this that he made an alliance with the Sikhs, whom he hated, and 
intrigued with the wild Muhammadan tribes of Hazara Between the 
Sikhs and the Afghans, Gulab Singh was well aware that without British 
aid he must inevitably fall. 

His policy being thus in favour of the English, tho reasons that caused 
him to refrain from giving active assistance to them are plain. He could 
not. Being himself the instigator of the rebellion, directly oppose it, without 
exciting great hatred against himself. Sikhs and Afghans would have 
united against him, and would have overrun Kashmir, while the British 
troops were barely able to hold their own in the piains. He waited until 
some decided success ol. the British army should enable him to declare 
himself, heart and soul, on its side. But after Chilianwala lie . began to 
doubt whether the English could really hold the country. The decisive over¬ 
throw of the Sikhs in 1845 had made him believe that with a larger force, 
and with far greater advantages of position, possessing, as they did, Lahore, 
and Amritsar, the English would again obtain an easy victory. Even their 
temporary retirement would be fatal to him ; and thus, when he saw the 
first portion of the campaign undecisive and unsatisfactory, he .trembled for 
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the result, and did not dare to break with the Sikhs. Had Gulab Singh 
joined the English openly and boldly, the campaign might have been more 
quickly decided. But this was not possible to him. His caution and hesita¬ 
tion in deciding on a plan were equal to hie boldness and vigour in its 
execution. Every course presented to his keen intellect so many dangers, 
that he ever forebore to act until circumstances forced him into action. 
Though personally bravo and fond of war, it was by fraud, not by force, that 
his policy was distinguished. Throughout his whole life ho had never 
joined a losing party, or even a winning one, until its success was undoubted 
and assured. The policy pf Maharaja Gulab Singh was thus completely 
successful. The Sikhs were conquered ; the Afghans driven ignominiously 
from the Punjab; and the astute contriver of their downfall ruled in peace 
under the strong protection of the only nation he had ever learnt to trust. 

The evidence against Maharaja Gulab Singh, however convincing it 
may appear to those who have studied the history of the times, must still be 
admitted to be incomplete and indecisive. No evidence in his favour was 
ever heard, and if Diwan Jwala Sahai and other of his confidential agents 

were examined they might have explained many points which now appear 
most suspicious. Whatever hand Gulab Singh may have had in the rebellion 
of Ghatar Singh, he was not the sole cause of the Second feikh War. ihe 
old Khalsa army and the whole Sikh nation, which was, by constitution and 
creed, military, would never have settled down peaceably under British 
rule without another trial of strength; without a dofeat which, like that of 
Gujrat, left them no option but that of submitting to the stronger. Even 
the troops of Sardar Ghatar Singh were thoroughly disaffected; and without 
any aid or instigation from Gulab Singh, they would in all probability have 
sooner or later rebelled. The Maharaja was, at all events, not hostile to the 
British. If he desired and plotted for the downfall of the Sikh empire, it 
is impossible to blame him; for the Sikhs hated him fully as much as he did 
them, and would have seen his ruin with the utmost satisfaction. 

Sardar Ghatar Singh, Raja Sher Singh and Sardar Atar Singh, who 
had also joined the rebels, were placed under surveillance at Atari; but 
being discovered carrying on a treasonable correspondence, they were in 
January 1850 sent as prisoners, first to Allahabad, and then to Calcutta. 
Their estates were all confiscated. Chatar Singh, before the war, possessed 
jagirs of the value of Rs. 1,22,000; Rs. 57,000 being personal and Rs. 65,000 
subject to service.. Raja Sher Singh and his brother had personal 
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jagire worth Rs. 42/220. An allowance was granted them of Rs. 7/200; 
being Rs. 2,400 each to Chatar Singh/ Slier Singh and Atar Singh. 
Gulab Singh did not join the rebels, being under surveillance at Lahore. He 
had been placed with his brother Sher Singh in charge of the young Maharaja 
and the household arrangements of the palace; and he was evidently 
preparing to leave Lahore and ‘join his father when he was arrested on the 
17th September, and detained in safe custody till the close of the war. 
Nothing was, however, proved against him ; and his pension of Rs. 3,000 
was equal in amount to what he had received in land previous to the war. 

Bibi Tej Kaur was never married to Maharaja Dalip Singh. After 
the war the match was broken off, and she eventually married Janmeja 
Singh, son of Sardar Ishwar Singh Gil Mariwala, by whom she had two sons. 
She died in 1803. In January 1854, Chatar Singh, Sher Singh and Atar 
Singh, whose conduct since annexation had been irreproachable, were released 
from confinement and allowed to choose their own place of residence, within 
certain limits. Their allowances were also raised; that of Chatar Singh 
to Rs. 8,000, and of Sher Singh to Rs. 6,000. During the Burmese, the 
Persian and the Sonthal campaigns, Raja Sher Singh offered liis services to 
Government, and he even volunteered for service in China. When the 
mutinies broke out, Sardar Gulab Singh received a command, and served 
throughout the war with distinguished gallantry. II e received the title of 
Captain and, with his brothers Teja Singh and Atar Singh, the grant of 
a zamindari in Oudh, worth Rs. 28,800 per annum. Each of the brothers 
also held a life pension Rs. 7,200, raised to that amount on the death of 
Raja Sher Singh, which took place at Benares in 1858. 

Raja Sher Singh, according to Hindu ideas, obliterated all the faults 
of his life by. the sanctity of his death. When he felt his end approaching, 
he called the Brahmans to his bed-side, and asked of them how he could 
escape transmigration, the constant and life-long terror of Hindus. They 
told him that for seven days he must lie, fasting, by the Ganges, listening 
to the Bhagawat , the most sacred of all the eighteen Furanas . So, 
morning after morning, the dying Raja was carried to the river-side; and 
throughout the day he listened, as well as his fading senses would allow, 
to the words of the Fur an. On the evening of the seventh clay he gave 
Rs. 2,000 to the Brahmans, and died. Thus, an exile, far from his country, 
in the sacred city oi Benares, and by the waters of the holy river, died 
before his time Raja Sher Singh. 
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Ilia father Sardar Ohatar Singh had died early in the same year at 
Calcutta. Of Sardar Ohatar Singh’s four sons Atar Singh elected to live at 
Eai Bareily in the North-West Provinces, and gradually severed his connec¬ 
tion with the Punjab. He died in 1897 and has been succeeded by his son 
Prem Singh, whose Tahihdan income is about Rs. 28,000. 

The case of Captain Gulab Singh was taken up warmly by his old 
friend and companion in arms, Lord Napier of Magdala, when Commander- 
in-Chief in India. Sir Henry Davies also interested himself in the Sardar’s 
behalf, and in 1872 cancelled the order forbidding him to reside in the 
Punjab. Thereafter tho Sardar was regarded as the representative of 
the junior branch of the Atari family. He took up his abode at Amritsar 
in 1878, Ho was gazetted as a Magistrate in 1884, and in the same year 
was attached to the Staff of the Viceroy as Aide-de-Camp on tho occasion 
of the visit of His Excellency tho Marquis of Ripon to Lahore. Two years 
later he was appointed a councillor to the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
on a salary of Rs. 12,000 per annum. He was a Provincial Darbari. He 
died in 1887 leaving an only son, Nihal Singh, then aged four years. The 
Sardar at the time of his death was possessed of property at Rai Bareily 
and Atari valued at seven lakhs of rupees, yielding an income of about 
Rs. 17,000 per annum. The estate was placed in the charge of Lala 
Gurmukli Rai of Amritsar, under the control of the Court of Wards. 'The 
minor received from the British Government an allowance of Rs. 8,600 per 
annum, and from tho Maharaja of J ammu a similar grant. .1 he lato Sardar 
was a gentleman of some culture, and had made himself popular by his 
generosity, liberal spirit and k indly ways. He was admired and respected 
by the best men of the upper classes in tho Punjab as well as by every 
British officer who had tho privilege of knowing him. His sudden death, 
from heart disease, at a comparatively early age, was regarded by all as a 
heavy loss to the Sikh community. 

Nihal Singh proceeded to England in 1904 to complete his education. 
His property is now worth about Rs. 25,000 per annum. 

Narayan Singh, son of Sardar Teja Singh, died in 1906, and was 
succeeded by his son Amar Singh, whose taluk in Oudh is worth about 
Rs. 25,000 yearly. 
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BIJA SINGH, MAJITHIA. 


MANA SINGH 
(died 1802). 


nda Sin 


Dasaunda Singh 
(died 1800). 


Jai Singh, 


r 


Sardar Amar Singh 
(died 1848). 


S. Mahtab Singh 
(died 1865). 


S. Gurdit Singh 
(died 1853) 


Mit Singh 
(died 1857). 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1888). 




Hardit Singh 
(died 1882). 


r 


:i3achitar Singh 
(died 1858 a 


Bija Singh 
(born 1844). 


Sant Singh 
(died 1870). 


Bishan Singh 
(born 1856). 


Pritam Singh 
(born 1879). 


Pargat Singh 
(born 1886). 


r 




r 




n 


Thakur Singh Balbir Singh Arjun Singh Narayan Singh 
(born 1904). (horn L9Q7). (bom 1898). (born 1906). 




Sahib Singh 
(died 1892), 

Two sons 
(died in 1889), 


Prag Singh 
(born 1876), 


Harnam Singh 
(born 1877). 

Harbachan Singh 
(bom 1906). 


Arjun Singh 
(born r8fl9). 


Harbans Singh 
(bora 1906)." 


Indar Singh 
(bora 1886). 


Par tab Singh 
(born 1866). 


Klrpal Singh 
, (died 1894). 


Bhup Singh 
(born 1858). 
[• 

Kirpa Singh 
(born 1898). 

Sundar Singh 
(died 1905). 


Mana Singh was a follower of Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia, 
grandfather of Maharaja R-anjit Singh. He fought with his lord 
against the Cliathas, and received a service jagir of Rs. 4,000. Under 
Sardar Mahan Singh he also served, and received the jagir of Jada, 
in the Jhelum district. When Ran jit Singh took Lahore in 1799, 
liana Singh was an old man, blit he was still active and fought in the 
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campaign of 1802, He waa killed in that year before the fort of Chiniot, 
which Kanjifc Singh was endeavouring to capture from Jasa .■'ingh 
Bhangi. Dasaunda Singh, the eldest son, had died in his fathers 
life-time, and the whole jttgir was resumed. . 

As Boon as Amar Singh was old enough to bear arms, the Maharaja 
gave him the villages of Talanwala and Shaikhupur, worth Bs. 1,500, 
and placed him in the Dera Khas, a regiment of irregular cavalry 
composed of the sons of the Sikh nobility. At the siege of Multan in 
1818, the young Amar Singh displayed gallantry, and for his services in 
this campaign received the ilaka of Majra. The next year, alter the 
Kashmir campaign, he obtained a grant of J a da, which, had boon held by 
his father Mana Singh. He was sent to reduce the Rokhri insurgents 
in the Shalvpur district who had refused to pay the revenue, and his 
expedition was quite successful. In 1834 he accompanied the army 
under Prince Nao Nihal Singh and Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa to Peshawar, 
when that province was formally annexed to the Sikh empire. He was 
employed in this campaign on outpost duty, and many a severe fight he 
had with the Afghans. At Shabkadar he was wounded by a musket-ball 
in a night attack made by the Afghans in force ; but, although taken by 
surprise, he rallied his men and drove back the enemy. 

At the battle of Jamrud, on the 30th April ,1837, Sardar Amar Singh 
commanded the centre of the Sikh army, consisting oi tho Maharaja s 
Orderly troops, called the Jamadarwala Dera, and a thousand irregular 
cavalry, and distinguished himself by his conspicuous bravery ; but the 
Afghans were very numerous, and the Sikh army was defeated with the 
loss of the General. The last expedition of Sardar Amar Singh was in 
1843 in Kachi, where an insurrection had broken out, which he quickly 
suppressed. Ho did not serve in the Sutlej campaign, and on its close, 
being a celebrated marksman, was chosen to instruct the young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh' in shooting. The next year he left the Punjab 
on a pilgrimage to Hard war,, where he soon after died. 

Mahtab Singh was born in the year 1811, and when quite a boy was 
placed in the irregular cavalry as Subadar. In 1831, just before the 
visit of the Maharaja to Rupar, he was made a Colonel and stationed 
at Amritsar in charge of two regiments. In 1834 ho accompanied his 
father Amar Singh to Peshawar, and served with distinction throughout 
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the campaign. In the same year his second brother, Gurdit Singh, . 
entered the Maharaja's service. In 1889 Matitab Singh served under 
Sardar Tej Singh in the Afridi expedition, He was made a General by 
Maharaja Sher Singh in 1841, and was stationed at Peshawar in 
command of four battalions and twenty-six: guns, with an Akal regiment. 
His conduct to the British force, which arrived at Peshawar early in 
1842, on the second Kabul expedition, was most unfriendly and hostile. 
Aftey the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh and Raja Dhian Singh, 
the General, who had returned to Lahore, gave his assistance to Raja 
Elira Singh against the Sindhanwalias; and after the restoration of 
peace his conduct was remembered with gratitude by Hira Singh, who 
bestowed upon him valuable presents. This did not, however, prevent 
Mahtab Singh from turning against the' Minister when he became 
unpopular. He was privy to the conspiracy against the lives of Raja 
Hira Singh and Pandit Jala, and bis were among the troops who pursued 
and put them to death, Concerned with him in this conspiracy was 
General Mewa Singh Majithia, whose real name was Sultan Singh, a 
distant relative of Mahtab Singh, and an implacable enemy of the 
Wazir. 

The conduct of Mahtab Singh in thus plotting the destruction of a 
man for whom ho professed devoted friendship does not seem amiable, 
but bis motives were perfectly clear, He, with the army and the 
whole Sikfi nation, was weary of the rule of the arrogant and debouched 
youth who owned all the Dogra vices, without their ability, their strength 
or their courage. The influence of Pandit Jala was still more odious, 
and Hira Singh would not give him up it was necessary that they 
should fall togehter. There were, besides, private grounds of hatred. 
Sardar A mar Singh, father of Mahtab Singh, had in the Kachi expedition 
given some four or five thousand rupees to his soldiers, who had behaved 
admirably, expecting to be reimbursed by the Government; but Pandit 
Jala, knowing that when the treasury was full, there was more for hira 
to plunder, refused to repay any portion of the sum ; which so disgusted 
Amar Singh that he resigned the service. Again, Mahtab Singh had 
himself been tricked by Hira Singh in the affair of Bawa Bir Singh, the 
groat Sikh Guru,. By soft words and presents and promises, he had been 
induced to lead his troops against Sardar Atar Singh Sindhanwalia; 
by treachery, an action had been forced on, and at its close the holy 
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Bawa was found dying on the ground; and Mahtab Singh could not buo 
feel himself in some measure the cause of his death. But even it his 
own conscience was clear, he did not escape the reproaches of the Sikh 
army and people ; and his brigade, with that of General Court-, com¬ 
manded by Gulab Siugh OalcuUia, and the Dera Cbaryari commanded 
by Jawahir Mai Dat, was long known by the name of Gurumar (slayers 
of the Guru). 

Mahtab Singh served throughout the Sutlej campaign. He, like 
many others of the Sikhs, thought only of victory, and promised the 
treasury miinshis to bring them silver penholders from the spoil of Delhi. 
After the campaign he was mado a Sardar by Raja Lai Singh, and both 
he and his brother Gurdit Singh, who had risen to the rank of General, 
were stationed at Peshawar; but in May 1847 he was transferred to 
Find Dadan Khan, He was at this time no favourite with the Darbar, 
and there was but one man, Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala, who had a 
word to say in his favour; but the influence of Major Lawrence, the 
Resident, prevented his dismissal. When the rebellion broke out in 1848 
in the north of the Punjab, Sardar Mahtab Singh was stationed at Rawal¬ 
pindi with five hundred horse under Major Nicholson. His conduct 
was spoken of in the highest terms by that officer. His troops, with his 
brother Mit Singh, remained faithful to the Lahore Government through¬ 
out the war and fought on the side of the British at the battle of Gujrat. 
On the annexation of the Punjab, all the personal jayirs of the Sardar, 
amounting to Rs. 9,485, were released for two lives, and in 1862 one-half 
of this j(i(jir was maintained to his lineal descendant in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Sardar Mahtab Singh raised some horsemen for service in 
Hindustan, where they were sent under the command of his nephew 
Bachitar Singh. This force served with credit in Oudh, and was 
engaged several times with the mutineers. Bachitai Singh died of 
cholera at Cawnpore in 1858. His brother Bija Singh succeeded him as 
Jamadar. 

Mit Singh, who was a Colonel in the Sikh army in 1844, died in 
1857. Kahan Singh succeeded his father in command of the contingent 
in 1843, and Hardit Siugh was General of Maharaja Dalip Singh’s 
juvenile force, 

Sardar Mahtab Singh resided at Majitha up to the time of his death 
in 1865. He owned houses both at Lahore and Amritsar, at which latter 
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place he was in 1862 created an Honorary Magistrate. He was a great 
sportsman, and spent a large part of his time at Kapurthala with the 
Ahluwalia Baja, with whom he was very intimate. His only daughter 
was married to Sardar Bakhshish Singh Sindhanwalia* She died 
childless in 1889. Of Sardar Mit Singh's sons Bija Singh, now the head 
of the family, married a daughter of the celebrated Gener. 1 Kalian Singh 
Man, of Multan fame. He and his sons lead a very retired life, but his 
brother Bishan Singh, who was a Risaldar in the 16th Bengal Cavalry 
and has retired on a pension, is a man of considerable influence. 
He owns nearly all the land in the family and has property in the 
districts of Amritsar and Gujranwala. He is much respected in the 
district, where he is of the greatest Assistance to recruiting officers in 
securing good recruits. He resides at Majitha and is married to a 
daughter of Risaldar Lehna Singh of Mananwala and also to a sister of 
Colonel Jiwan Singh of Patiala, a relative of the Patiala and Dholpur 
chiefs. 

Sardar Kalian Singh, who was an Honorary Magistrate, died in 1888, 
leaving two sons, Pritam Singh and Pargat Singh. The former received 
a direct commission in the 23rd Sikh Pioneers and is now a Subadar, and 
the latter is a member of the Municipal Committee of Majitha. Both 
were educated at the Aitcliison College, Lahore. Sardar Hardit Singh 
died in 1882 and his .son Partab Singh resides at Amritsar where he 
is a brick contractor. His other son Bhup Singh was given a direct 
commission in the 22nd Punjabis, but after two years' service resigned 
and became an Adjutant in the Jammu Forces, a post he held for seven 
years. 
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MILKIII. 

I 

Gayan. 

S. Karam Singh. 


S. S udh Singh 
(dead) 


6. Jai mngh 
(died 1876). 

Three 

generations. 


Budh Singh 
(died 1827). 

Four generations. 


i 


Hari Singh Badan Singh Amar Singh Sardar Bahadur 

//'linirt 1 QQ(l\ 1 /Ain.! iQflft'S Cl J 


(died 1880). (died 1877). (died 1897). Sardar 

I Uadi Singh 

Three (died 1892). 

generations, | 

Sardar Bahadur 
Mali tab Singh 
(born 1849). 


Nath a Singh 
(born 1862). 

I 

3 sons. 


Kahar Singh 
(bom 1850), 


3 sons. 


Bishan Singh 
(bokn 1866). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1894). 


L 


Randhir Singh 
(born 1886). 


Ram Singt 
(dead). 

2 yons. 


Lai Singh 
(born 1879). 




Datar Singh 
(bom 1881). 


Autar Singli 
(born 1885), 


Indar Singh 
(dead). 


Lachhman Singh 
(born 1881). 


Hardat Singh 
(born 1901). 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1883). 

I 

Autar Singh 
(bom 1907;. 


Surat Singh 
(bom 1904). 


Pehlwa nSingh 
(born 1907). 


r— 

Ganda Singli 
(bom 1867). 


n 


Hira Singh 
(dead). 


Raja Singh 
(bom 1882). 


Moti Singh 
(bom 1887). 


i 

Teja Singh. 
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Mangal Singh 
(born 1893), 
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An ancestor of this family, Miru, a Jat of the Gil tribe, founded the 
village of Chhinah, some five miles from Raja Sansi in “the Amritsar 
district, about the year 1600. His eldest son Dadu founded a second 
village of the same name near Jestarwal, and here his descendants have 
resided to the present day. The family wore simple peasants till the time 
of Milkhi, who joined the confederacy of Tara Singh Shahid. Of 
Milkhi’s descendant the most distinguished was Kararn Singh, whom Tara 
Singh, who had no children of his own, adopted. After Tara Singh's 
death Karam Singh joined the Bhangi Misal and took possession of 
Pirozld, Kalaki, Rurki and Bajra in the Sialkot district, besides holding 
Chhinah and the neighbouring villages. All the Bhangi, Sardars fell, one 
by one, before Ranjit Singh, and Karam Singh shared the common 
fate and lost all his estates; but no long time afterwards he received 
back in jagir* Chhinab, Nagran and Firozki, worth Rs. 50,000, subject 
to the service of seventy horsemen. With his two sons, Sudh Singh 
and Budh Singh, he served in many compaigns: Multan, Kashmir and 
Peshawar; and on his death the jagir descended to his sons in equal 
shares. 

Through all the changes which ensued on the death of Ranjit Singh, 
jibe jagir remained undiminished till, in 1846, Raja Lai Singh reduced it 
to Rs. 21,600, subject to the service of twenty-five horsemen. Two years 
later most of the members of the family joined the rebels under Sher 
Singh, and fought iu their ranks throughout the war. Accordingly, on 
annexation the shares of Jai Singh, Mehr Singh, Hari Singh, Hardit 
Singh, Amur Singh, Atar Singh and Fateh Singh were resumed; and an 
allowance of Rs, 240 was granted to each of them for life. The confiscat¬ 
ed shares amounted to Rs. 15,725 per annum, and only Badan Singh 
and Mahan Singh, who had remained loyal, were allowed to retain their 
shares, amounting to Rs. 5,875, of which Rs. 1,750 were personal and 
Rs. 4,125 subject to service. 

During the Mutiny, Jai Singh, Hardit Singh and A mar Singh 
entered Hodson's Horse, Jai SingKas Risaldar, Hardit Singh as Jama- 
dar, and served with that distinguished corps till February 1859, when, on 
the general reduction, Jai Singh and Amar Singh obtained their dis¬ 
charge. The former received a grant of a life jagir of Rs. 800, and the 
latter 50 ghumcios of land free of revenue in Rakh Ofchian, tahsil 
Ajnala. 
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Hardifr Singh served as Risaldar-Major, with the title of bat'dar 
Bahadur, in the 9th Bengal Lancers. He became a Provincial Darbari 
in succession to his deceased brother Sardar Jai Singh in 1876, and was 
recognised as the head of the family* He died in 1892 r His son Mahtab 
Singh was a Risaldar-Major in the 6th Bengal Cavalry. For his services 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1882 Mahtab Singh was ^warded with the 
title of Sardar Bahadur. Sardar Jai Singh's pension and jagir lapsed on 
his death in 1876. His widow was allowed a pension of Us. 120 per 
annum for a term.of twelve years, as a help towards the maintenance of 
the yolinger children. She died in 1888. Sardar Hari Singh’s allow¬ 
ances lapsed, in like manner, in 1880 with continuance of Rs. 120 per 
annum to Ilia son Natha Singh. Sardar Sudan Singh died in 1877, 
leaving five sons, to whom Government continued one-third of their 
father’s jagir in MciuzcijS Chhinah and Chak, valued at Rs. 360 per 
annum. Two of his sons, Partab Singh and Ram Singh, are dead and 
fclieir shares of the jagir have beeu resumed* His socond son, Bishan 
Singh, on Hardit Singh’s death was accepted as the representative of the 
family. He has been of the very greatest assistance in the enlistment of 
recruits for the Native Army and recruiting officers have cause to bo 
grateful to him. He enjoys jointly with his brothers, Kahar Singh and 
Randliir Singh in equal shares, the remaining portion of the jagir men¬ 
tioned above, worth Rs. 216 and also owns 650 lianals of land at Mauza 
Chhinah Karam Singh. He is married into the family of the Ghanaoli 
Sardars of Bharatgarh in the Ambala district. Both his sons Lachhman 
Singh and Balwant Singh have obtained direct commissions, the former 
being a Subadar in the 26th Punjabis and the latter a Jamadar in the 
45th Sikhs. Datar Singh, a nephew of Sardar Bishan Singh, is in the 
employ of the Patiala Darbar and is married to a relative of Sardar Gurmukh 
Singh, c.i.B., President of the Council of Regency. Teja Singh, another 
nephew, is a Jamadar in the 19th Punjabis, 

The family is also connected by marriage with the Satfdars of Bunga, 
Kandaula and Raja Sansi (Amritsar), and may still bo regarded as 
having considerable local influence. 
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GURDIT SINGH, CHAPAWALA. 


BEG SINGH. 


Sada Singh, 
I 

Dayal Singh. 


Devalingh 
(died 1903). 

Budha Singh 
(died 1003), 

Wasawa Singh 
(died 1903). 


(- 

Kishan Singh 
(died 1827). 

I 

;! 


Ram Singh 
(died 1849). 


Kapur Singh 
(died 1887), 

Mnagal Singh 
(dead). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1893). 


Hira Singh 
(died 1906). 

I 

Mit Singh 
(died 1807). 


Sohan Singh 
(born 1848) 

I 

M angaJ Singh 
(horn 1865). 

_ J 


r 


SadhuSingh 
(born 1885). 

I 


Thakur Singh Kaka Singh 
(died 1905). (died 1906). 


Gopal Singh 
(born 1889), 

Partab Singh 
(born 1905). 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1845). 


i ii.n 


Hardit Singh 
(died 1903) 


Bhag Singh 
(bom 1855). 


Nahir Singh 
(died 1900). 


Buta Singh 
(born 1877). 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1868). 


FTarbans Singh 
(died 1904). 


Ganga Singh 
(died 1897). 


Nafcha Singh 
(born 1899). 


r 


Jaswant Singh 
(died 1885). 


Balbir Singh 
(born 1905) 


r i "i 

Surat Singh Bhagwan Singh Sujan Singh 
(born 1880) (died 1890). (born 1894). 


Dayal Singly son of a poor cultivator of Dadubajra in the Sialkot 
district, entered the force of Tara Singh Kanhaya as a trooper. 
He served his master in many expeditions, and received from him 
a jctgir, worth Rs. 5,000, in the Pathankot district. On the death of 
Tara Singh great disputes regarding the succession arose between his 
sons, and in one of the fights which ensued Dayal Singh was killed and 
his jagir seized by the conqueror. His two sons, Kishan Singh and Ram 
Singh, were thus thrown upon the world as poor as their father when he 
commenced bis career. They went into the Amritsar district to the 
village of Chapa, where their father had first settled on leaving his 
home, and where, on arising ground, he had built a chapa or wooden 
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fence round his house, which gave its name to the family and the 
village. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh took the brothers into his service, and gave 
them the command of five hundred sowars, under the orders of Prince 
Kharak Singh, Kishan Singh was killed in battle ifk 1827, and his 
brother, who had distinguished himself on the same occasion, received a 
grant of seven villages in the Amritsar district. When Chet Singh, the 
favourite of Kharak Singh, yras murdered, the Prince, wjho had always 
be$n fond of Ram Singh, gave him charge of his private "sbevl, and t jagirs 
in the Amritsar and Sfiahpur districts. * Nao Nihal Singh, soil of Kharak 
Singh, v had no love for his father's friends, and threatened to imprison Ram 
Singh, which he would probably have done had he .himself not been killed 
on the day of his fathpr’s incremation, fJnder Sher Singh, Ram Singh 
received various military commands, and his personal jagir was raised to 
Rs. 15,000 per annum through the interest of Raja Dhian Singh, whom 
he had been accustomed to supply with private information regarding 
Maharaja Kharak Singh. 

In 1847 Sardar Ram Singh was sent in command of some ; irregular 
horse to Bannu under Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, wlib was 
in command of the Sikh force sent by the Darbar to assist Edwardes in 
the settlomeniand pacification of the district. He was the chief instigator 
of the rebellion of the Sikh force at Dalipgarh in 1848. Fafcejh KhWr 
Tiwana, an enemy of Ram Singh, was in charge of the fort which the 
Sikhs besieged. It was gallantly defended, but the garrison had no 
water and were unable to hold out; Fateh Khan was killed and the 
font captured. There was a Malik of one of the Tapas of Mudan, by 
name Mir Alain Khan, with whom Ram Singh had struck up a great 
friendship, and to whom he had advanced money to enable him to pay 
his arrears of revenue. Very much through the assistance of this man 
the fort was reduced, and it was left in his charge when Ram Singh 
with the Sikh force marched to join Raja Sher Singh. 

Sardar Ram Singh was one of the bravest officers in the Sikh army. 
He fought with great gallantry at Ramnagar and Chilianvvala, and was 
one of the few men of note killed in the battle of Gujrat. The whole 
jagirs of the family were confiscated 'for rebellion; but in 1857 Deva 
Singh entered the service of Government as a Risaldar ; and his houses 
and those of Jodh Singh, his cousin, were released. Deva Singh also 
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received a grant of waste land in Amritsar district. He, with his son and 
grandson, died of plague in 1903. Their widows are in possession of their 
land, which amounts to some 350 acres. 

Sarclar Jodh Singh, who was a Provincial Darbari died in 1893, and 
his property of 100 glmmaos of land was divided amongst his four sons 
equally. The eldest, Gurdit Singh, succeeded his father as ala lambardar 
of Chapa and is also a safedposk, Jodh Singh enjoyed a small pension 
which was resumed on Ms death. His brother Sohan Singh is still in receipt 
of a pension of Rs. 60 per annum. 
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NAR SINOII 
(DIED 1806). 


Bam Singh 
(died 1804). 


Jai Singh 
(died 1841). 


■i Sic 


Hardit Jingh 
(died 1834). 

Four generations. 


1 


f 


Gurdit Singh Gurmukh 
(died 1878). Singh 
(dead). 

Sant Singh 
(bom 1854), 


Rankai Singh 
(dead). 


Narayan Singh 
(bom 1850). 


Ilari Singh 
(dead). 


Isha Singh. 


Narayan Singh 
(bom 1847). 


Settled in Gurdaspur district. 


Partab Singh, 
(died 1886). 


Nihal Singh 
(died 1873). 


BhagVan Singh 
(born 1855). 

8ukhdeo Singh 
(born 1884). 


Sham Singh 
(born 1863). 


r 


r 


Rajendra Singh 
(born 1890) 


Lachhman Singh 
(born 1880), 

-L—- 'i 

Baldip Singh 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1883). 


(bom 1907). 

The founder of the Chamiari family was not Nar Singh, the true 
ancestor of the family, but Sawal Singh, a distant connection, who about 
the year 1750 adopted the Sikh faith and became a member of the Bhangi 
Misal. He fought for his chief, Hari Singh, in many battles but does not 
appear to have neglected his personal interests ; as a few years later we 
find him tho possessor of a largo tract of country on tho left bank of the 
Ravi, including Ajuala and Chamiari, or Chambyari, from which place 
the family took its namo. Sawal Singh was killed in battle leaving no 
issue ; but his widow, Mai Malkian, made over the estate to Nar Singh, 
a cousin of her deceased husband and his devoted follower, a brave and 
enterprising man. This arrangement was confirmed by the gurmatha or 
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Sikh national council, and Nar Singh, the acknowledged heir of all 
Sawal Singh’s estates, went forth, conquering and to conquer. Not 
content with the Amritsar side of the river, he invaded the Sialkot district, 
and took possession of Pasrur and many villages in its vicinity. He then 
transferred his services to theming Kanhaya Misal , and at Nunar in the 
Sialkot district had a sharp fight with his old allies, The young Sukar- 
ohakia chief, Mahan Singh, was on his side, and opposed to him were 
Jhanda Singh and all the bravest of the Bhangi chiefs. The origin of the 
quarrel was trivial enough. Nar Singh passing through one of Jhanda 
Singg’s villages had turned his horses into a field of young corn to graze. 
The Bhangi chief came down in great wrath and' insisted on their removal. 
Nar Singh refused to interrupt his horses at their meal. This insult 
Jhanda Singh was unable to endure, and, collecting all his men and 
making as many allies as he was able, he marched against Nar Singh, 
who was prepared to meet him. The fight was not decisive, and soon 
afterwards Nar Singh disgusted his Sukarchakia friends by giving his 
daughter Karam Kaur in marriage to Amar Singh, nephew of Sardar 
Jhanda Singh. He did not, however, openly break with the Sukarchakias, 
and in 1799 we fiud him assisting the son of Mahan Singh to capture 
Lahore. 

Nar Singh died in 1806. His eldest son Ram Singh died some 
months before him of cholera in the camp of Jaswant Rao Holkar, the 
Mahrata chief. On his death, Ranjit Singh took possession of the greater 
portion of the family estates, including the Sialkot villages and the 
Talukas of Sadowal, Ghaniwala and Chamiari. The town of Cbamiari 
was left in the possession of the family who still hold it in proprietary 
right. 

Chamiari is a very ancient town; and there are several legends 
regarding its origin, which may be given here. One of these relates that 
Raja Salvalian of Sialkot, who reigned about 90 A.D., passing with his 
retinue near the spot where Chamiari now stands, saw a young girl 
drawing water at a well. Struck by her marvellous beauty, he enquired 
her name, and found that it was Chamba, and that she was the daughter 
of the Rajput chief of the district. Salvaban asked the girl in marriage; 
but her father declined, as the Raja's name was a terror throughout the 
Punjab to both parents and daughters, as he was accustomed to take a 
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new wife every day, and maidens were becoming scarce in the land. But 
the Raja was not to be denied. He swore that if Ohamba was only giwn 
to him he would not marry again for eight days, and to these reasonable 
terms the father consented. But by the eighth day Baja Salvahan had 
grown so deeply enamoured of the beautiful Chamba, that he was content 
to divorce all his other wives and to keep her only for life; and to glorify 
his love and render it immortal, he built around the well where he bad 
first seen her drawing water the town oE Chamiari, which he called after 
her name. 

Another story asserts that Chamiari was named after the caste of 
Raja SalvahatPs favourite wife, whose name was Luna., the daughter of 
Raja Pipa of Papuakha, a Cham pal Rajput. She was the mother of 
liisaiu, from whom Sialkot was formerly called Risalkot. Luna was 
remarkable for her beauty, though not for her virtue, as the following 
story will show. Ichran, another of Raja Salvahau s many wives, became 
the mother of a beautiful boy, who was named Puran. The astrologers, 
who had assembled at the palace to draw the horoscope of the new-born 
infant, declared that the greatest calamities would befall him should he bo 
seen by his father before bis twelfth birthday. In those days astrologers 
wore believed ; and a high tower was accordingly built in which the boy 
was carefully guarded till the twelve years had come, as the attendants 
thought, t-o an end, when they brought him to his delighted father. But 
one day had been omitted from the calculation : the twelve years had not 
expired. 

When Luna saw the lovely boy she fell in love with him at once* 
This was less her fault than that of the stars; and at last unable to control 
herself, she caught Puran in her arms and told him all her love. Ho had 
not been taught the art of love in his solitary tower, and only laughed 
at Luna's'distress and ran away; while she, enraged at the repulse, and 
her love turning to hatred, tore her hair and clothes, and when the Raja 
came in told him with weeping eyes that Puran had attempted her virtue. 
The Raja made no enquiries, but straightway ordered that the boy should 
be taken into the jungle and there put to death. As the poor little fellow 
was being carried off by the executioners he begged hard for his life, but 
for long begged in vain. At length the men promised *$iot to kill him ; 
but they cut off both his hands and threw him down a well, where they 
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left him to die. But the life of Puran was miraculously preserved, and 
9»bout two years afterwards the great magician Gorakh Nath came to the 
place with his twelve thousand disciples,, One of these drawing 
water from the well saw the boy, and having taken him out carried him to 
the magician, who by enchantments replaced his hands. Grovakh Nath then 
brought Puran to the palace, and restored to sight lchran,. who had be¬ 
come blind with weeping for the untimely fate of her son. Baja Salvahan, 
confounded by these prodigies, wished to resign the crown to his son; 
but Puran would not accept the offer and, renouncing the world, became 
a disciple of Gorakh Nath, with whom he remained until his death. 

Such are the legends regarding the founding of Chamiari, which is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. It was almost entirely destroyed in the 
great inundation about a thousand years ago when the five rivers of the 
Punjab united ; but was rebuilt under the Emperors. In 1722. it was 
burnt clown by the Sikhs, and was still in ruins when it came into the 
possession of Nar Singh, who restored and enlarged it. 

On the death of the widow of Nar Singh and of Hari Singh his 
younger son, the little estate left to the family was again reduced, and 
the whole was resumed by Maharaja Sher Singh on the death of Jai 
Singh in 1841. 

Sardar Gurdit Singh, who was commandant of Maharaja Dalip Singh's 
bodyguard, held a jagir at Dbariwal near Ajhala, worth Es. 1,200 per 
annum, one-third of which lapsed at his death in 1878. His two sons, 
Partab Singh and Nihal Singh, joined the rebels in 1848 and lost their 
jagirs . Khem Kaur, widow of Sardar Jai Singh, received a pension of 
Rs. 500 per annum. The pension lapsed on her death. Of this branch 
of the family there are two survivors, namely Sant Singh and Narayan 
Singh, who have both settled in the Gurdaspur district. The descendants 
of Gurdit Singh live in Chamiari. Bbagwan Singh is chief Imnbardar and 
owns about 200 acres of land in Chamiari besides 20 ghumaos 
in Abdal in Gurdaspur district. He and his brother Sham Singh 
enjoy a jagir of Rs. 600 from the village of Dhariwul, tahsil Ajnala, 
in Amritsar. Bhagwati Singh served for some years in the army. 
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Jodi lingh 
(died 1814); 

Jawahir Singh 
(died 1851.) 
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HARM AM SINGH, VEGLIA. 

SAiii SINGH 
(died 1803). 
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Bir Singh 
(died 1847). 

; L. 


Amir Singh 
(died 1813). 


Kalian Singh 
(died 1817). 


rUHRi 

l’ Singh Ran fclingh. Dal Si 


Diday Singh 
(died I 809). 

Two sons (dea d), 

hSnnt Singh 
(died 1891) 


““1 

Fa toll Singh. 


HARNA1& Siwoe, 


Dal Singh 
(died 187.1). 

ThniO generations. Three generations. __ 

—.) ‘ r... i 

Lachhman Singh Jamiafc Singh' Sangafc Smgh 

(died 1880), (died 1849). (died 183i) 

(. __ i i 

^ ’1 Two generations. Three gen«r»- 

Hareharau Singh ( " * J 


tiOttE; 


Cluvdayal Singh 
(l)orn 1880). 


(bom 1860). 

Budarshan Singh 
(born 1886). 


lliirbakhsh Singh 
(horn 1862). 


Hakim Singh 
(died 1869). 


Sahib Singh joined the Kauhaya confederacy about 17(’0 } and fought 
under both Jai Singh and ilakiSaf Shigh. He took possessibn of 
Thragarh in the Pathaokot Tftrgana of the Gurdaspur district, and after 
Sardar Mahan Singh’s successful expedition against Jammu, Sahib Singh, 
who Lad accompanied it, received a grant of Sayadgarh, worth Rs. 30,000. 
Ho founded the village of Wachoya, where he resided till his death in 
1803. His estates in Taragarh, Sayadgarh and Wachoya were of the 
value of Rs. 90,000 and were held intact by his four sons till 1812, when 
Maharaja Ranjifc Singh marched against Taragarh, and after a, short 
siege reduced the fort and confiscated a great portion of the estate. 
Twelve villages, including Wachoya, worth Rs. 10,000, were still left 
free of service ; but iu the ten years succeeding the confiscation, the four 
brothers all died, and Sardar Jawahir Singh succeeded to the estate with 
his cousins Jamiat Singh, Sangat Singh and Ran Singh. They fought 
in many of the Maharaja's campaigns, though their jagir was a subsistence 
one ; and they had no obligation to supply a contingent, till Dosa Singh 
Majitlua, who was Governor of the Jullnndur Doab, told Jawahir Singh that 
a Sardar should give a contingent for the service of the Slate if he wished 
his name to endure, and fixed fifteen horsemen as the suitable number. 

The Veglia jagirs were not interfered with til! 1845, when Raja 
Lai Singh, who had no love for Sardar Dosa Singh, the family patron, took 
advantage of his departure to Benares to confiscate the whole estate 
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but a year afterwards the Darbar, with the sanction of the Resident, 
restored the jagir with an increased assessment of Its. 21,000 aud service 
of thirty sowars. Daring the disturbances of 1848-49 the Veglia 
family remained faithful. Didar Singh joined Captain Hodson with 
his contingent, and did good service at Rangar Nangal, Parma Nand and 
elsewhere. At the annexation the whole personal estate of the family, 
amounting to Rs. 8,608, was released; one-third of the share of each 
descending to the lineal male heirs in perpetuity. Didar Singh became a 
Risaldar in the Military Police, and took his discharge at the time of the 
general reductions. He died in 1869. 

Sant Singh, son of Ran Singh, was sent down to Delhi as.Jamadar 
in the liisala raised by Major R. Lawrence in July 1857 to serve with 
the Guido Cavalry at the siege. A portion of the IHsala was permanently 
transferred to the Guide Corps ; the remainder formed the nucleus of 
the Delhi Mounted' Police, in which Sant Singh was promoted to be 
Risaldar. Ho served with zeal and ability till the reduction of the 
Military Police, when he received his discharge. He afterwards joined 
the Provincial Police as an Inspector. In 1866 he was transferred at 
his own request as a Risaldar to the 4th Bengal Cavalry, in which regi¬ 
ment he was subsequently made Wardi-Major and Risaldar. He served 
throughout the Afghan War of 1879-80, and acquitted himself well on 
several occasions before the enemy. He retired in 1882 after thirty-two 
years' meritorious sendee on a pension of Rs. 360 per annum. He died in 
1891 and his eldest son Harnatn Singh is now recognized as representing 
the family. His other son Harcharan Singh, after serving in the Transport 
Department and being employed in the Amritsar district office is, now 
manager of the Domri state in Gorakhpur district. Sudarshan Singh, 
the latter's son, is at the Aitcliison College, Lahore, and is married into 
the Padhnnia family of the Lahore district, Gurdayal Singh, Harnam 
Singh's son, is married into the Sindhanwalia family of Raja Sansi. 

The living members of tlie family are in receipt of a jagir income 
of about Rs. 1,025, namely, Rs. 125 in Wachoya in the Ajnala tahsil, 
and Rs, 900 ia Taragarh, tahsil Pathankot, Gurdaspur, the original 
home of the family. They also own about 2,200 bighds of land in 
Targata, Naushahra, Path an Chak and Gobindsar, Gurdaspur district, 
and in Vachota, tahsil Ajnala, Amritsar. 

Several of the younger members of tlie family are, or have been, 
in the Army, 
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RUPA. 

I 

Mahant. 


Ram Singh. 
Jai lingh. 

L_ 


- 

Budh Singh, 


Dasaiindha Singh 
(dead). 


Jhanda Singh 
(dead). 





Kishan Singh 
(died 1867). 

Bhagwan Singh 
(dead). 


Asa Singh 
(bobn 1853). 

Lehna Singh 
(died 1864). 

Mangal Singh 
(died 1889). 

r 


I 

Lachhman Singh. 

Hamam Singh 
(bom 1880), 

Kapur Singh. 




Ultam Lngh 
(bom 1867). 

Balwant Singh 
(born 1873). 


i 

Gurbakhsh Singh. 



r 




Jaswant Singli 
(horn 1883). 


“i 


Kartar Singh. Upar Singh. Gurdayal Singh. 


The Bhilowal branch of the Sidhu family includes no chief of any 
importance. Budh Singh made himself master of a good many villages 
in the Amritsar district, and was killed in one of Ahmad Shah s invasions. 
His brother Ram Singh succeeded to the estate; but in the early days of 
Sikh history few chiefs died in their beds, and after some years he also 
was killed in battle. His son Jai Singh was a mere child at the time of 
his father’s death; and Mahi Singh took possession of the estate, which 
he considerably increased and managed with- much vigour and wisdom 
till Jai Singh grew up and demanded his rightful inheritance. He was 
satisfied with obtaining from his cousiu the two villages of Bhilowal 
and Kuchakwal, and died two years after the arrangement, leaving an 
infant son, Dasauuda Singh; from whom Mahi Singh took back Knchakwal, 
which he had only given to Jai Singh with great reluctance. But 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh seized the possession of both with the greatest 
impartiality, allowing Dasaunda Singh Its. 3,000 per annum, with which 
he was to supply five sowars to the Saurian Dera, wbioli was first under 
I rince feher Singh, and latterly under Jamadar Khushhal Singh. After 
his father’s death Kishan Singh took his place in this regiment ; but the 
contingent was raised to nine sowars, which he had to furnish till the 
annexation of the Punjab, when his jagir was confiscated as lie had 
joined Raja Sher* Singh. He died in 1867. Kishan Singh’s son Asa 
Singh is now the prominent member of this not very prominent family. 
They hold no jagirs, and own about 260 kanals of land. 

Asa Singh is married into the family of Sardar Lehna Singh, 
Majithia. His nephew Balwant Sing-h is a Deputy Inspector of Police. 
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Punjab Singh. suoa singn 
(died 1824). 



-- 1 

Falba Singh. 


Hari Singh 
(died 1857), 


Ishwar Singh 
(died 1872). 


r 


Atar Singh 
(born 1844). 


Oh&tar Singh 
(died 1904). 


Mahfcab Singh 
(born 1861). 


Arjun Singh 
(died 1905). 


Dhana Singh 
(born 1894). 


Raghbir Singhl 
(bom 188 8). 
(Adopted). 


r 


£ 


Bhagwan Singh Raghbir Singh Dalip Singh Gurcharan Harnam Singh Kartar Singh 
(bom 1885). (born 1888). (born 1892). Singh (born 1900). (born 1903). 

(Adopted by Arjun Singh). (born 1895). 

The ancestors of Atar Singh came into the Punjab from Malwa 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, and settled near 
Chunian in the Lahore district. In 1738 they made a second move to 
the village of Bhakha in the Amritsar district, from which they derive 
their family name. Sardar Charat Singh was the son of a sister of Sardar 
Sawal Singh Aulakhwala, a powerful Bhangi chief. On the death of Sawal 
Singh, without issue, the estate was divided by the Sikh gurmaiha , or 
national council, between Nar Singh Chamiari, the potrela of the 
deceased, and Oharafc Siugh, the sister's son. The share of Nar Singh 
was the larger; but the jagirs of Charat Singli were valuable and 
extensive, and he held them till his death. His son Suba Singh held 
jagirs worth Rs,’ 40,000, subject to the service of one hundred and fifty 
horsemen, from Sardar Hakikat Singh Kanhaya ; but Maharaja Kanjit 
Singh in the year 1802 seized all but Rs, 7,000, subject to the semce of 
five horsemen, who with Suba Singh were employed in the Ghorchara 
Kalan. The estate was soon afterwards further reduced to Rs. 2,116 at 
Guralia and Bhakha, Suba Singh having displeased .the Maharaja by 
refusing to give him his daughter in marriage. Suba Smgh died m 1824 ; 
and the village of Guralia was resumed, and the village of Bhakha, 
worth Rs. 600, alone left to Hari Singh. 










In 1848 Hari Singh, with his contingent, served under the orders of 
Captain Hodson at Rangar Mangal and elswehere, and remained faithful 
throughout the disturbances. On the annexation of the country the -jctgir 
was upheld to him. He died in 1857 ; and to his son Ishwar Singh "half 
the village of Bhakha, in the Ajnala pargctna , wan maintained * in 
perpetuity. Ishwar Singh died in 1872. His son Atar Singh, how the,head 
of the family, is a safedposh and lambardar of two villages, and'lives afc 
Bhakha Hari Singh. His brother Mehtab Singh retired rs Jamadar from 
the 16th Bengal Cavalry on a pension, having stowed with his regiment in 
Egypt and China. He id now an Assistant for the registration of transport 
animals. His son Bhagwan Singh has obtained a direct commission as 
Jamadar in the 23rd Cavalry. The family is connected by marriage with 
the Sardars of Chbinah and Raja Sansi and Atari. 

The three brothers Atar Singh, Mahtab Singh and Arjun Singh 
share the jagir, which is now worth Rs, 600 per annum. 




NIHAL SINGH OF KOT SAYAD MAHMUD, 


YIR SINGH. 

i 

Jai Singh. 


Sukha Singh 
(died 1840), 
(childless^ 


Charat Singh 
(died 1864). 


Bhup Singh 
(died 1840 ). 
f 

Four 

generations. 


Jamiat Singh 
(dead). 

Four 

generations. 


Atar Singh 
(died 1858). 
; 

Three 

generations. 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1855). 

! 

’Three 

generations. 


Punjab Singh 
(died 1883). 

Bishan Singh. 


Nihal Singh 
(born 1819). 


Daval Singh 
(died 1906), 
(childless). 


Anup Singh 
(dead). 


Two 

generations. 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1880), 
(childless), 


Gurmukh Singh 
(died 1890). 


Ishwar Singh 
(died 1905). 


Ujagar Singh 
(bom 1882). 


MutSingh 

(born 1853). 


Ganda Singh 
(bom 1854). 


'i . 

Malha Singh 
(bom 1857). 


r~ 

Ichar 

Singh 

(bom 

1897). 


Karam 

Singh 

(bom 

1902). 


r 

Tara 

Singh 

(born 

1893*. 


Gulzar 

Singh 

(bom 

1903). 


Ladha Singh 
(born 1863). 


Sohan Singh 
(bom lS8t§. 


Indar Singh 
(born 1891). 


r~ 

Sant Singh 
(born 1897). 


r 


Sidhti Singh 
(bom 1900). 


Mohan Singh 
(bora 1904), 


Nawab Singh 
(fcojn 1890). 


"i 


Ikbai Singh 
(bora 1903). 


AMRITSAR mSTRWL'. 























CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

Jai Singh* a Sindh u Jafc of Kot Say ad Mahmud, a small village two 
miles from the city of Amritsar, was a trooper in the employ of Sardar 
Gvulab Singh Bhangi. In the year 1809 Maharaja Ranjit Singh married 
Jai Singhs daughter Rap Kaur, arid this marriage made the fortune 
of the family ; for the ihika Akhnur, worth Rs. 30,000, was assigned to 
Oharat Singh and Bhup Singh, subject to the service of two hundred 
horsemen. They held it for fifteen years when it was resumed ; and Oharat 
Singh obtained instead th ejagir of Dharuwal, worth Rs, 2,500, free of 
service, with the commandantship of an irregular regiment. In the year 
1831 Oharat Singh was severely wounded at the battle of Sayadki 
Sarai, fotfght against Sayad Ahmad Shah by Prince Sher Singh. 
Bhup Singh was killed in the Kkybar in 1840, and his estate of 
Rs, 2,000 was assigned to his sons, in 1848 the family, with but few 
exceptions, joined the rebels, and the jagirs they had enjoyed were 
confiscated. Cbarat Singh received a pension of Rs. 100 per annum, 
and Rani Rup Kaur, who died in 1878, a pension of Rs. 1,980. The 
family also holds a fifth share in the village of Kot Sayad Mahmud. 
Rani Rup Kaur adopted Sundar Singh, grandson of her brother 
Gulab Singh ; and he inherited all her movable property, which is said 
to have been very valuable. Numerous members of the family live in 
the village of Kot Sayad Mahmud, but none are in affluent circum¬ 
stances. They have been reduced to the humble position which their 
ancestors occupied before the marriage of Rup Kaur with the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

Bishan Singh, son of Punjab Singh, and grandson of Jai Singh, is chief 
hmbardar of the village, but Nihal Singh, son of Oharat Singh, is regarded 
as representing the family. The latter’s son Mul Singh was a Subadar in 
the 24t.h Punjab Infantry and has retired on a pension, with a grant of 
five squares of land. 
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Gurmukh Singh 
(died 1870). 

Narayan Singh 
(died 189(5), 


SAHIB SINGH 
(died 1804). 

Fateh Singh 
(died 1803). 


Surmukh Singh 
(died 1870). 

I 

Jodh Singh 
(died 1865). 

Ghanaya Singh 
(died 1873). 


"| 

Nadlian Singh 
(died 184$). 

Sant Singh 
(died 1904). 

A mar Singh 

\BORN 1882). 


The Sikhs of Tang near Amritsar are of an old family of Tang 
Rajputs who migrated from Delhi, about the beginning of the eighteenth, 
century and founded the village which bears their name. In course of 
time, from association and intermarriages, they became Jats, and on the 
Sikhs rising to power joined the Ramgarhia confederacy under fasa 
Singh. Sahib Singh received Tang with some adjacent villages from 
his chief in jagir, and died in 1804, bis only son Fateh Singh having 
died the preceding year. Fateh Singh’s three sons remained with Jodh 
Singh, the Ramgarhia Sardar, till in 1816 the Maharaja seized the 
possessions of the confederacy, and they were glad to enter the service 
of the conqueror. Gurmukh Singh and Naclhan Singh each received 
command of one hundred horsemen, and served under Misra Diwan 
Chand and, on his death, under Sardar Desa Singh Majithia. After the 
capture of Multan in 1818, at which the brothers were present, they 
received a grant of their ancestral village of Tang, valued at Rs, 750, in 
three equal shares, subject to the service of three horsemen, and their 
salaries were considerably raised. Gurmukh Singh, who was command¬ 
ant in the Ramgarhia brigade, served at Multan, Mankera, Tirah, Kash¬ 
mir and Peshawar. He also fought in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-40, 
when his brother Nadhan Singh was killed. Under the Darbar he whs 
employed in the Manjlia as assistant to Giimani Lai and Lai Singh 
Talwandi, and afterwards was sent to Samian under Li wan Hakim Rai. 

■ He died in 1870. 
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The jacjirs lield by Snrmnfeli Singh and Jodh Si^gh lapsed on tlieir 
death, Sant Singh on Iris father’s death received a pension of Rs. 260 per 
annum till he attained his majority. He was lambardar of Tang, where he 
owned a considerable amount of land. His son, Atnar Singh, is now the 
only living representative of the family. He is connected by marriage with 
the Randhawa Sardars. 
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KHUSHHAL SINGH RA.NDHAWA, OF KATHU NANGAL. 


SAHIB SINGH 
(died 1800), 


Jit Singh, 
(dead). 


Budh Singh 
(died 1826). 


Wazir Singh 
(dead). 


r“ 

Gulab Singh. 


—- ^ Parfcab Singh. 

Sukha Singh, (died 1844). 
I " . 

Five generations. 


Nand Singh 
(died 1894). 


L 


Khitshhal Singh 
(born 1849). 

Sant Singh 
(born 1885). 




Pola Sinsrh Kandhir Singh Lehna Singh Toja Singh Dalip Singh 
(bom 1606). (born 1872), (born 1873). (born 1875). ' (born 1890). 


Ikbal Singh 
(died 1903). 


Six sons 
(all dead). 


Harbana Singh 
(died 1809). 


Oharan Singh 
Oborn 1895). 


Two sons 
(dead). 


Chandhri Dalah, tenth in descent from Randhawa, founded the 
village of Chavinda in the Amritsar district. His four sons, Gaga, 
Jabhn, Rain and Lakhan, founded, respectively, the villages of Kathu- 
Nangal, gahniwali, Wariam-Nangal and Rupowali. Sahib Singh, who 
took the pauhal and became a Sikh about the year 1770, was the gioat- 
grandson of Gagu. He joined Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya and took 
possession of about thirty villages in the neighbourhood of Kathu-Nangal, 
Dhannkot, and Cliakowal. Sahib Singh was a gallant man and bore the 
scars of fourteen wounds. He fought on the side pf the Kanhayas in all 
their quarrels, and fell at hist before the fort of Atalgarh in a skirmish 
with the Ramgarhia troops. His two sons Jit Singh' and Budh Singh 
succeeded to his estate, but the elder of these was killed soon afterwards 
• at Lodha-Mandowala fighting against the Ramgarhias, who had slain 
' his father. 

Budh Singh was one of the last, of the..Kanhaya Sardars to tender his 
allegiance to Ranjit' Singh, by whom he and the sons of Jit Singh were 
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allowed to retain their estates. He served in the army in Hazara, 
Yusufzai and Kashmir till 1823, when he was obliged to retire through 
ill-health, and the Maharaja resumed all his villages except Ladha-Manda, 
worth Rs. 3,000, and a portion of Kathu-Nangal. He died, three years 
later, and his only son, Partab Singh, was placed in the Ghorchara Kalan 
regiment, and was afterwards transferred as Adjutant to the Povindia 
regiment, of which he became Commandant in 1840. In 1842 he was 
made Colonel and received a grant of the jagir of Khiali, worth Rs. 1,000. 
He died without issue in 1844. 

None others of the family were in any way distinguished. Nand 
Singh, who died in 1894, resigned the service and lost his jagir in 1848. 
Ho resided at Kathu-Nangal, where he possessed a well and half the 
proprietary rights of the village. Khushhal Singh, his brother, is chief 
lambardar of Kathu-Nangal and is also a safeclposh. He served for a time 
in the 18th Bengal Lancers. 

The family, owns about 500 acres of land at Kathu-Nangal. 
I.Uridliir Singh, son of Nand Singh, is married to a daughter of the 
Sardar of Thatar. 
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GURDIT SINGH, SINDHU, CHICHAWALA. 


LADHA. 


Mali Biugh. 

I 

Five generations. 


Bliag Singh. 


! 

Sewa Singh. 


Nodtv Singh. 


Bhag Singh. 


Aklia Singh Gurbaldish Singh, 
(died 1780). 


Jwala Singh ., 
(died 1847). 

I 

Kirpal Singh 
(died 1904). 

i........ 


r 

Jhanda Singh, 
(died 1833). 

! 


Ganda Singh. 


Deva Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Three generations. 


-~n 

Bhagwan Singh 
\ (died 1864). 


r... 

Surat Singh 
(dead). 


I 

Gurdit 

Singh 

(born 

18G7). 


Gurmukh 

Singh 

(born 

1870 ). 

Pritam Singh 
(bom 1897). 


Ganda 

Singh 

(dead). 


Elcfijjpal 

Singh 

(died 

1901). 


Sohan 

Singh 

(died 

1896), 


~...I . '"“1 *■ 

Tara Singh Mastan Singh 
(born 1887). (born 1891). 


Raghbir Singh 
(died 1885). 


Baibir Singh 
(born 1889). 


Bishaii Singh 
(bom 1892). 


Ladha was a lambardar of the village of Chicba, which had been 
founded by an ancestor of that name, .a Sindhu Jat, many generations 
before. Sewa Singh* son of Ladha, about the year 1720, adopted the 
Sikh faith, It was a time trying to the zeal of new converts, Banda, 
the blood-thirsty follower of.Guru Gobind, had been recently executed 
at Delhi and a bitter persecution was raging against the Sikhs, who 
were put to death wherever they were found. Sewa Singh fled with 
some companions to the wild region of the upper Ravi, and it was not 
for many years afterwards that he was able to return to his native village. 
He turned a robber, like most of the Sikhs at that time, and fell at length 
in a foray in the direction of Lahore, His brother Nodh Singh joined 
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fcho force of Sardar Gujar Singh Bhangi, and managed in the year 1767 fco 
take and hold six villages in the Daska pargcim , two named Balkawala, 
Jalal, Sahibran, Gilwala and Kalarwak. After Gujar Singh obtained 
possession of Gnjrat, Nodh Singh received six other village5 in the 
neighbourhood of that city, but was killed shortly afterwards in a skir¬ 
mish with Sultan Mukarab, an officer of Ahmad Shah Duraui, Ilis son 
Akha Singh succeeded to the estate, but was killed in the year 1780 
in. attempting to recover some cattle which Ghulam Muhammad, the 
inveterate foe of the Bhangi Miml, had carried off. 

Akha Singh left no son, and his brother Bhag Singh, who was a 
bravo soldier, very largely increased the family possessions. He became 
a Sardar, and held tinder Gujar Singh a jagif worth Ks. 40,000. After 
his death, without issue, his nephew Jhanda Singh remained in the 
service of Sahib Singh, son of Gujar Singh, till, Banjit Singh having 
taken possession of Amritsar, and the power of the Bhangi Mi&al being 
on the decline, he joined the young chief and obtained frem him a grant 
of eleven villages in the Amritsar district, though he lost all the bl & jagirs 
in Gujrat and Sialkot. Jhanda Singh fought in many of Karrjit Singh's 
campaigns, including those of Kashmir and Kaugra. In 1833 he was 
killed in a private quarrel with one Jit Singh, commandant, who also 
died of the wounds he received. Jhanda Singh appears to have been the 
a g^ ressor * n this affair; for on Jit Singh's family complaining to the 
Maharaja all the jagirs of Jhanda Singh were resumed, with the excep¬ 
tion of Chicha. Jwala Singh, his son, was two years afterwards taken 
into favour and received back a portion of the jctgir, subject to the service 
of ten horsemen. He served for some time on the frontier at Bannu and 
Kohat. 

Jwala Singh had married the daughter of Sardar A tar Singh Sind-. 
hauwalia, and this alliance brought great trouble upon him, for all his 
jagirs were confiscated by Maharaja Slier Singh when he ascended the 
throne. When the Sindhanwalias came into favour the jagirs were re¬ 
leased, but were again resumed by Raja Hira Singh, whose father the 
Sindhanwalias had assassinated. 

Jwala Singh died in 1847. His son Kirpal Singh was then only 
seven years old, and Maharaja Dalip Singh confirmed to him Kara, worth 
Rs. 425, a share in Bura Gil, worth Rs. 137, both in tulisil Ajnala, 
aud five wells in Chicha, worth Rs. 930 per annum. This jtojpir was held 
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by Kirpal Singh for life, the wells at Ohicha being alone granted in per¬ 
petuity* Kir pal Singh died in 1904 and his eldest son, Gurdit Singh, 
may be regarded as the head of the family. On Kirpal Singh's death 
his life jagin were resumed and it was decided that the perpetual jagir 
should be equally divided amongst his five sons. Gurdit Singh has, 
however, appealed against this decision claiming the whole of the five 
wells at Ohicha as eldest son. 

Mussfammat Daya Kaur, widow of Sardar Jwala Singh, until her 
death received a cash pension of ftp* 500 per annum. The family owns 
about 75 acres of land. 




